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vi Preface 

Districts,' Mr. J, R. Green's ' Early Oxford ' and 'Oxford 

in the Eighteenth Century,' Mr, Andrew Lang's ' Oxford,' 
and Mr. Parker'a ' Early Oxford,' as well aa to other 
publications of the Oxford Historical Society. Part of 
the City records, from 1509 to 1583, were edited by Mr. 
W. H. Turner for the city in 1880, and we may hope 
that more of these valaable documentswill be published. 
Mr, Turner also edited the ' Heraldic Visitations of Ox- 
fordshire' for the Harleian Society. For the University 
archives, Anstsy's ' Munimenta Academica ' must be 
consulted ; and the ' Abingdon Chronicle,' edited by 
Mr. Stevenson, contains much valuable matter. 

In well-known and popular passages of these authors 
it has seemed best to employ their own words with- 
out alteration, but it has not been always possible 
to insert marts of quotation. Wood, in the Auto- 
biography which he compiled from his Diaries, seems 
to antedate the use of terms, as when he speaks 
of Whigs in 1662, and calls a Jewish coffee-house 
keeper a Jacobite in 1654 — unless, indeed, as the 
Jew came from Libanus, this means a Jacobite in 
the Eastern sense, i.e. a Monophysite. Evelyn, in 
like manner, rewrote his Diaries late in life ; only in 
Pepys do we get the impression of each day in all its 
freshness. The legends about Oxford and about Alfred 
have been analysed bo thoroughly by Mr. Parker, that 
the work will not need doing again. He has further 
allowed me to use his map of the early city ; the other 
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jnap, taken from the northern side of the city, instead 
of the south, is adapted from Hollar. For the coinage 
Hawkins' ' Silver Coins of England ' has been nsed ; 
and for the guilds I have followed Bishop Stubbs, and 
added something from Mr. Charles Gross, and from 
Mr. J. Wilson's account of the Cordwainers in the 
,' Arch^ological Journal,' no. xxii., and would refer for 
fuller accounts to the chapter in Mr. Hunt's ' Bristol.' 
Mr. Kerslake of Bristol was the first to lay stress on 
the historical importance of the Mercian Saints. 

The early history of Universities is now being 
discussed by Heinrich Denifle, on whose work, * Die 
TJniversitSten des Mittelalters,' Mr. Bashdall has partly 
based his two articles on Paris and Oxford in the first 
volume of the ' Historicfd Review,' 1886, and in the 
'Church Quarterly Review' for January, 1887; but 
Hnber's book on the English Universities, translated by 
Frank Newman, is not yet wholly superseded. As to 
the later periods, Christopher Wordsworth's 'Social 
Life in the Universities' supplies much material for 
both City and University. His book, with those of J. 
Bass Mullinger and Willis-Clark on Cambridge, has for 
the present given onr sister University the lead over us ; 
but we may hope that Mr, Maswell Lyte will continue 
his ' History of Oxford to 1530,' and help us to redress 
the balance. Meanwhile Dr. Brodrick's ' History of the 
University ' supplies an interesting and popular narra- 
tive. There are also some good Guidebooks to Oxford, 
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BHcli as those of Mr, Parker and Mr. Moore. For t3ie 
period of Charles I. it would be wrong not to refer to 
EUot Warburton's ' Reginald Hietings,' to ' John Ingle- 
Bunt,' and to Church'a ' With the King at Oxford.* 

For suggestions as to the revibion of the text my 
best thanks are due to the Editors, to Mr. Madan, 
andr to other friends; and I am further indebted to 
Mr. Madan for the use of many pamphlets. 

As to the meaning of the name Oxford (which some 
derive from the Celtic word for waier or river, viz., Uisg 
or Ouse), it may be not«d that the early spelling of the 
name is always Oxnaford, where Oxna is the early 
English genitive plural, meaning ' of oxen.' 

The history of the City has naturally been the first 
object ; latof on that of the University comes in — mainly 
in its relations to the City ; the two became so closely 
ixmnected that their annals almost blend into one, and 
it is more or less expedient to follow something like 
chronological order. It is not easy to compress the 
history of a thousand years into a small space, and much 
has necessarily been omitted or condensed. Every 
one, therefore, who is interested in some special part 
of the story will think that it is inadequately treated. 
But if justice has not been done to so fair a subject, 
La Fontaine's words may perhaps suggest an apology — ■ 
H faut laisser 
Dans los plus beaux sujets quelque chose ii peuser. 
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9 Oxford 

B point where the Thames bende to the south, roimrl 
the headland of Wytham, ar.d just before its waters ai-e 
BwolIeD by those of the Cherwell, a wide reach of the 
river offered a ford where cattle-drovers could cross tlie 
stream, and traversing the uarshy fielJH which edged 
it, mount the low flope of a gravel spit between the 
two rivers, that formed the site of the lat+T city. In 
the windings of the streams that form the Thames tlie 
channels often pass through marshy and reedy clays, 
with failing banks and no secure bottom. For the wain 
bearing salt, for liorses and men, for sheep and oxen, 
these were no- fit passing places, however siuail the 
stream. Fords then had to be sought where firm rock 
made a solid floor, or hard gravel offered equal security. 
Thus at Oxford the gravelly bed of the valley, not only 
at Folly Bridge, but also near Hincksey and Binsey, 
presented the natural condition which was desired. A 
ford did not imply merely a place where the water was 
shallow, but where there was a iirm road through the 
sti'eam, by which men might fare across safely. A 
name of exactly similar meaning — Hrythera ford, that 
is, cattle-ford — occurs in an Abingdon charter ; names 
with rother such as Kotherhithe are still common. 

It is near Oxford too that the upland streams of the 
Thames converge. In its course across England the 
river receives many tributaries, such as the Evenlode, the 
Windrush, the Lech, the Colne, and the Churn ; while 
the Cherwell opens up a large district to the north, as 
it descends from the high lands which send off the Avon 
to the west, the Nene, Welland, and Ouse to the east. 

That Oxford was already important before 012 is 
shown by its being coupled with London as necessary 
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to secure the obedience of ileroia or Kfiddle Englancl. 
It was probably one of the places fortified by tlie 
English about this time, in order to guard the rivers 
by which the Danes so often mode their way into the 
heart of the country. The Danes Lad burnt Abingdon, 
and much fighting had taken place in Alfred's days 
on the Ashdown ridge of Berkshire, opposite Oxford. 
This view id confirmed by our finding that in the next 
year, 913, Alfred's daughter, ^thelHffid, the Lady of the 
Jlereians, ' timbered Tameweorthe and eke Staffordn- 
burh. King Eodweard bade to timber the north burh 
at Heortibrd between the Maran and the Beane and 
the Lea.' The /ord of oxen and the/ord of harts both 
marked important passages across the rivers. The 
Castle hill on the west side of Oxford probably dates 
from this period ; for, if we compare the other places 
fortified at the time, most of them at or near the frontier 
of Mercia^ the one tommon feature is a t jnical mound 
of earth. The castles nearest to Oxford, such as Tam- 
worth and Warwick, overlooking the Tame and Avon, 
have mounds very similar to that at Oxford, Probably 
a wooden fortress, guarded by palisades, was erected on 
the mound. The very situation of Oxford too made 
it almost a natural stronghold, since it only needed to 
dig out a ditch on the northern side, somewhere near 
the line afterwards occupied by the northern wall of the 
city, to make the gravel ridge between the Thames and 
Cherwell into an island, protected by the many streams 
into which the rivers divide ; while the earth thrown 
up from the ditch would provide material for the mound. 
The gravel island among the swamps was just the 
place where the English would cluster together in the 
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4 OXFOKO 

desperate defence against the Norse pirates, especially 
if a settlement already existed there. 

No remains of British or Ituman times can be 
traced on the site of Oxford. The nearest Roman ro.id 
ran some way to the eastward, from the junction of the 
Thame at Dorchester, due north, npar Shotover, to 
Alchester and Bicester, as the Eomaus carried their 
roads along the high ground in order to secure the 
military command of the country and avoid the un- 
drained valleys. 

There was certainly then an English pettlement on 
the site of Oxford even before 912 The entry in 
the Chronicle implies that the place was already a 
stronghold guarding the frontier of Mercia, and that it 
was the central city of a district. 

And if the legendary story of St. Frideswide (whose 
death is assigned to the year 735) can be trusted, a 
nunnery may have already been founded here in the 
eighth century. The history of our early saints favours 
this view. Penda, the pa^^an king of Mercia, had 
■welded Middle England into one kingdom. For a 
moment his defeat by Oswiu of Northnmbria broke tho 
Mercian power, but Wulfhere (657-675) soon restored 
it, got down to the western sea at Chester, beat the men 
of Wessex in 661, and ravaged all as far as Ashdown 
in Berkshire. Essex and London, Surrey and Sussex, 
submitted ; and Kent, though still independent, lay 
helpless in the grasp of the Mercian king. Wini, 
bishop of Winchester, bought the bishopric of London 
from him. He had thus obtained the great outlets to 
both seas for the commerce of Middle England, and the 
readiest means of communication with the Continent. 
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A1I tliis facilitated Archbishop Theodore's reorganisa- 
tion of the Church, and, according to Florence of 
Worcester, Dorchester, just south of Oxford, and on 
the same bank of the river, became a see of the South 
Arigles in 679 ; which seems to imply that Oxfordshire 
was already Anglian — i.e. Mercian — and no longer 
adiiered to Wessex, The progress of the new power 
is marked by the churches dedicated to the female 
taints of Mercia. Thus St. Werburh, Wulfhere'a 
d:nighter by a Kentish princess, had churches at Chest«r 
and Bristol, and in Kent, and even at Warbstow in 
Cornwall. Several granddaughters of Fenda wore saints, 
including St. Mildred, who had churches in Oxford, 
London and Canterbury, and at Minster in the Isle of 
Thanet. There is no improbability therefore about 
a Mercian St. Frideswide founding a nunnery at 
Oxford. The people's gratitude for good deeds, or rever- 
ence for a holy life, ban canoniiwd and handed down 
names to us of which we have no further information. 

The dedications of the churches are mostly of an 
early charar- ter, and two of them bear the names of Celtic 
paints, St. Aldate and St. Budoc ; but we have no fur- 
ther help towards inferring any previous Celtic influence 
on the place. The Mercian kings were closely allied 
with the Celts. Mercia had been converted by Celtic 
missionaries, and ^thelbald even made several gifts 
to Glastonbury, the first Celtic church spared by the 
English conquerors, where many Celtic traditions sur- 
vived. Budoc was a Breton saint, to whom churehes 
were dedicated both in Cornwall and Uevon. Moreover 
relics existed at Abingdon of other Breton saints, such 
as Winwolaus and Judocus and Samson, as well as of 
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6 Oxford 

St. Oolumba ; and there is mention of Celts (Gcdloyuvt 
et Brittonum) living at Abingdon in a charter of 835, 
attributed to Egbert. Physiologists say that Oxford- 
shire and Berks still contain many of the dark-haired 
race which has been identified with part of the Celtic 
population. 

The prosperity of Mercia increased during JEtliel- 
bald's reign of forty years (716-57), and to hira is 
due the first genuine group of charters that has sur- 
vived, one of them being probably the first charter in 
English. 

The monastery of Abingdon, founded on the other 
side of the river by the kings of Wessex about 675, 
claimed to have a charter from him to confirm previous 
^ants of it.B pfi ^fiogginnq These fo rmed a belt round 
Ovff frrI fin t}|e snuth^F" "■"d wp^itj-rn siHo=i^ pst^ndmif 
to the river^itsel/i and_ were so large that Abingdon 
overshadowed all tlie little foundations, such as St. 
Frideawide's. ^he Mercian kings, when they were 
trying to secure the whole course of the river, with 
the pa^isages over it that led into Wessex, may well 
have thought Oxford an important post to occupy as 
it lies in the gap which leads between the hills from 
the plain of Banbury northward to the plain of Didcot 
on the south, and a road (ailerwards called the Port 
Street or Town Road) probably ran through the gap 
along the gravel ridge, and, skirting St. Frideswide's 
on its western side, came down to the ford near Folly 
Bridge. The legend of St. Frideswide implies that 
the place was ruled by a Mercian underking of its 
own ; and we might be inclined to assign the first 
Bsttlements here to the reign of Wulfhere, or of Ethel- 
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bald, who in 736 expressly calls himself ' King of the 
Mercians and the Southangles.' 

Offa (757-96) became the greatest kiiiw of his day 
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was in the natural courge oF tbinga, a rlBinaJrom-il*- 

command of the through route into the south b^ihe 
ford and o i' the tra!!rc°aTonu; Tlie river. "ITie main road 
running from norlh to south waSiTater on, crossed afc 
right angles by the line of the present High Streft, 
which was probably continued over Shotover. and so 
connected Oxford with Thame and Uxbridira. Thus 
i-^lm _fonr quarters of the city \vould^nidually grow_up 
l is tht^ y arci ,at .pEesent. Tlie first par ish church, of 
which we have an y -"l^nr llTO'i"* '^'"'' ^^- Martin's, i\i. 
the meeting of these crosa-ro ads _ ( afterwards called 
CCarH^ f — tha /"T i""i/^'^ at the liiu;hest point on the 
gravel bank ; and it became the nucleus round which 
the other parishes were formed. It is still the city 
chnrch ; and there is evidence that the Portnianuimot, 
or town council, was held in the chuichyard. Justice , 
was, later on, administered by mayor and bailiffs, sitting 
beneath the low shed— the 'penniless bench ' of later 
times — without its eastern wall. Its be.U summoned the 
burghers to counsel or to ftrms. 

But though the cify was already important, yet ' if 
any man had stood in the days of Eadweard on the hill 
that was not yet Shotover, and bad looked along the 
plain to the place where the grey spires of Oxfbi-d are 
clustered now, as it were in a purple cup of the low 
hills, he would have seen little but " the smoke floating 
up through the oak-wood and the coppice." The low 
hills were not yet cleared, nor the fens and the wolds 
trimmed and enclosed. Centuries later, when the early 
students came, they had to ride through the thick 
forest and across the moor to the East Gate of the city. 
In the midst of a country still wild, Oxford was aln^ady 
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no mean city ; but the place where the hostile races of 
the land met to settle their dilFerences, to feast lo^'oiher 
iind forget their wrongs over the mead and ale, or to 
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arrny could do. lie then went to Oxford, and (lie towns^ 
men immediately submitted and gave hostages ; and 
thence to Winchester, and they did the same.' It was 
burnt once more in 1032. 

Again the great meeting of the early days of Cnut, 
1020, in which English and Danes were reconciled, 
when both agreed to renew the laws of Eadgar, was 
held at Oxford. There, too, was that other great 
meeting held, in 1036, in which the claims of the sonn 
of Cnut to the crown were diacussed, and when the 
kingdom was again divided. ' King Cnut died at 
Shafteabury, . . . and soon after his death there was 
a meeting of all the wise men at Oxford; and Earl 
Leofric, and almost all the thanes north of Thames, 
and the lithsmen [sailors] of London chose Harold to 
the government of all England, him and his brother 
Hardacnut. who was in Denmark. And Earl Godwine 
and all the chief men of Wessex were against it as 
long as they could, but they could not prevail aught 
against it.' Here the Mercian earl Leofric decides the 
question at Oxford with the support of London. WesBe.^L 
and Winchester cannot oppose him. Oxford seems to 
have ranked as the capital of the first Harold ; .it was 
at least the place of his coronation and of his death. 
Once more Oxford was the seat of that great, though 
irregular, meeting of 106-5. in which the claims of the 
Northumbrian insurgents and of the Mercian earls were 
finally granted — that is, when Wessex once more gave 
way to Mercia, and when the law of Cnut was restored, 
as the law of Eadgar had been nader Cnut himself. 

In the chartei-s of the time Osfoi-d does not occur 
until the reign of .^theired, and even then the charter 
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of 1004, which mentions the burning of the Danes, is 
doubtful. But a charter of Cnut in 1032 speaks of his 
giving ' a little minster consecrfitcd in honour of St. 
Martin the bishop, with the adjacent land in the city 
well known under the name of Oxnaford, to the use of 
the monks at the place called Abbandnn,' The existence 
of a Hustings court at Oxford, as at York, Lincoln, and 
London, seems to imply a Danish element in the popu- 
lation, as does the name of an old church, Dan^sbourn, 
near one of the cross streams below South Gat« ; while 
the mention of some Danish names of citizens in Domes- 
day leads to the same conclusion. 

Some of Alfred's coins may be due to the Oxford 
mint. No such coins have been found in Oxford itself 
or anywhere in South England ; they occur in the great 
find of treasure trove at Cuerdale, near the Ribble, in 
Lancashire, in 1840, as well as in an earlier Lancashire 
find, in 1611 ; but coins are often found far from their 
mints in those times of plunder, and there are Lincoln 
coins also in the finds. The name has been variously 
read, Oksnaforda or Orsnaforda, with Alfred's name in 
the centre, and the two halves of Oksna-forda separately 
above and below, in this fashion :— 
OKSNA 

■ .4;lfbed 

FURDA. 

The moneyer's name on the reverse, ' Bemwald,' is 
equally in two divisions, with three crosses between ; it 
is a name which also occurs on Kentish coins. 

Now on Athelstan's coins we read Oc or Ox ; on one 
of Edmund's the single letter ; on Cnut's Ocxen ; 
and on Harold I.'s Ocxe. Harthacnut has the name 
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aa Oxana, the Confessor and Harold II. as Ocxenefn. 
The name is never elsewhere spelt Oks, and the full 
form Oxnaforda never occurs except on these pennies 
of Alfred. The evidence then for connecting them 
with Oxford is not strong, but some good numismatists 
think they belong to that city, and as Alfred was its 
overlord, coins bearing his name may have been minted 
tliere more easily than at Lincoln. We have a parallel 
case in a Lincoln coin (also found at Cuerdale) which 
reads lin — colla, in two halves, with a name between. 
The lettering on both the Oxford and Lincoln coins is 
blundered, and ib is possible that they were both struck 
under the influence of Danea, who used full names in- 
stead of short forms; and if Danes were already settled 
in Oxford, this would still further illustrate Eadweard's 
policy in securing the place. The date of the Cuerdale 
deposit, about 905, would suit the time at which Oxford 
probably took a more important position than before. 

Two tenants of Abingdon, Godric of Pifhide and 
Thurkill of Kingston, an Englishman and a Dane, fell 
by the side of Harold at Senlac, but Wace does not 
mention Oxfordshire among the counties that sent men 
to fight against the Normans. Let us hope that some 
of the twenty burgesses bound to serve the king in war 
were among the ' many others ' whom Wace says he 
coald not specially name. 

It is far from clear at wliat moment of the gradual 
conquest of England Oxford came into the hands of the 
Conqueror ; but, as Edwin the Earl of Mercia submitted, 
Oxford probably submitted with it« earl. Few towns 
suffered more, whether from a capture by storm (of 
which there is no trace) or through the oppresbion <A 
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^Villiam'e offic'crs ; or it may be in the troubled timca, 
not long liefore the Conquest, in 1065. 
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The mention of the toll shows that Oxford was a 
market town, and it was still more digmlied in being a 
city. There was much jealousy about markets being 
too near each other. Bracton saya no market was to have 
been within six miles and a half,*and the third part of 
another half mile, of another. Stephen granted one to 
the monks of Eynsham, there was oae at Charlbnry, 
and Henry II. gave a Tuesday market to Woodstock. 
But Henry's grant of a market to Abingdon was still 
more alarming, as Abingdon was a more dangerous 
rival, and both Oxford and Wallingford appealed against 
it. Bnt Oxford soon outgrew all rivalry. The mills 
were important ; for mill value means population quite 
as much as water-power, and tenants were fined who 
did not bring their com to be ground af their lonis' 
mill. Port Meadow, the ' pasture outside the wall,' 
comprises about 440 acres, and stretches along the 
upper river to Godstow. Only the freemen miglit turn 
out cattle on the meadow. It was sometimes encroached 
on, and in 7 Henry Vll. we find an inquisition as to 
a trei^pass on it, which contains the names of many 
husbandmen accused of taking part in the riot. But 
the city always kept it, even from Robert d'Oilgi, 
while at Cambridge the Norman sheriff robbed the 
townsmen of their folkland. 

We further find under Oxfordshire, ' Robert d'Oilgi 
has in Oxford forty-two inhabited houses as well within 
as without the wall. Of these sixteen pay geld and 
gable, the rest pay neither on account of poverty ; and 
he has eight mansions unoccupied, and thirty acres of 
meadow near the wall, and a mill of ten shillings. The 
whole is worth three pounds, and for one manor held 
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with the benefice of St. Peter. . . . The church ol 
St. Peter of Oxeneford holds of Robert two hides m 
H&linjetle. Land one carucate (^ploiujhland). There ia 
oue plough team and a half, and ttveaty-three men 
have small gardens. There are forty acres of meadow. 
It was worth twenty shillings, now it is worth forty. 
This land has not paid geld or rendered any dues.' 
Geld means tax, gable Tent. The pound was a pound 
weight of silver. The only coins were silver pennies. 
ITiere being one plough-team and a half shows that 
there was more arable land than usual. 

Of occupied houses the king held 26, Earls Alberic 
and William 12, ecclesiastical owners llo, seventeen 
chief tenants 83, thirty -seven under-tenants or citizens 
62, and Robert d'Oilgi had 42. We do not know to 
whom the remaining eleven inhabited houses belonged. 
Not a few houses were connected with neighbouring 
manors, whose owners had to attend the judicial courts 
held in the city— in fact, the chief men of the countv 
had their town mansions. The total population cnu 
hardly have reached one thousand, and this tells us how 
much Oxford had suffered. Before the Conquest it 
was already a large town, for it had 72 1 houses ; while 
York and Lincoln had 1,036 and 1,150 respectively. 
Domesday shows tbat the burgesses in all England 
(London and Winchester are not included) had been 
reducedfrom 17,105 to 7,968. It was part of the heavy 
price paid for the Norman rule. 

Certain houses in O.xfoi-d are referred to in a gntnt 
of William Eufus, 1090, confirming his father's grant 
of Eynsham Abbey witli its appendaires, wliich include 
the church of St. Ebba in Oxiuetbtt, and tlie land 
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adjoining, and two mills, with all mstoms. The cliarfer 
of Heniy I., in 1109, which confirms the grant, ad'Js, 
' William Fitz Nigel gave one house at Oxford. Hard- 
ing of Oxford, who went to Jerusalem and died there, 
gave two houses in Oxford, one within and one without 
the borough. Gillebert de Daman gave, one house 
without the horoujjh, except the customary payment to 
the king.' Harding may be the citizen of that name 
who is mentioned in Domesday as holding nine houses 
in conjunction with Leveva (perhaps an ahbess) ; and 
it was in the house of Harding the priest that a court 
was held in 1111 to settle a dispute about the annual 
payment of one hundred herrings due from every 
Oxford boat that used the new channel of the Thames, 
cut by Ordric, abbot of Abingdon, about lOCO ; when 
'pleadings respecting this matter were instituted in 
Oxford in the house of Harding the priest, and by the 
common decree of the authorities (majorum) of tlie 
place it was adjudged in favour of the church of 
Abingdon.' Perhaps Harding in his old age joined 
tlie First Crusade, and was present at the capture of 
Jerusalem in 1099. 

It will be noticed that some of the houses are with- 
out the wall, that is partly in Holywell, and partly 
in the new district near the castle. Robert d'Oilgi s 
aworn brother- in-arms, Roger of Ivri, held fifteen houses 
in Oxford, and four hides in the manor of Walton, 
which reached down to the river, since it included a 
fishery of the value of sixteen pence, and six acres of 
meadow. He also held the neighbouring manor of 
Ulfgarcote [Wolvercot], consisting of five hides. 

But the most important name is that of Robert 
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d'Oilgi himself, for it is certain that in 1071 he began 
to build the castle. He had been amplr provided for 
by WiUiam, chiefly through a marriage with Ealdgyth, 
one of the daughters and heiresses of Wiggod of 
Wallingford, who had been (Cupbearer to Edward tlie 
Confessor, and was one of the few Englishmen that 
contrived to keep wealth and rank under William. 
Robert and bis family have left their mark on Oxford, 
civic and military, to this day. In 1074 Robert, with 
his wife and his friend Roger, began the foundation of 
the church of St. George in the Castle. The upper 
structure has perished, but the crypt of the original 
work still survives, though it has been partly recon- 
structed. It is interesting to read the accounts of 
Robert in the local history of Abingdon. We heitr 
there of his early enormities, how he robbed rich 
jind poor, and specially the Abbey of Abingdon ; but 
how sickness, and visions, and the influence of hia 
English wife, brought him to a better mind ; and how 
his latter days were spent as a benefactor of the Church, 
and a doer of good deeds of every kind. 

' Oxfordshire had been committed by the Conqueror 
to his charge, and he seems to have ruled it in rude 
soldierly fashion, enforcing order, tripling the taxation 
of the town, and pillaging without scruple the religious 
houses of the neighbourhood. It was only by ruthless 
exactions snch as these that the work which William had 
eet him to do couid be done. Money was needed above 
all for the great fortress which held the town. The 
new castle rose on the eastern bank of the Thames, 
here broken into a number of small streamlets, one 
of which served as the deep moat that encircled its 
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wallH. A well marked the centre of tlie wide castle- 
court ; to the north of it, on a lofty mound, rose the 
great keep ; to the west, the one tower which remains, 
t,he tower of St. George, looked down on the river and 
the mill. Without the walls of the fortress lay tho 
Bailly, a space cleared by the policy of the castellan ; 
the church of St. Peter le Bailly still marks its extent.' 
The neighbouring landowners had to send men to form 
part of the garrison, as we see in the case of the abbey 
of Abingdon ; just as at Wallingford and Windsor, 
which shared with Oxford the duty of guarding the 



' The hand of Robert d'Oilgi fell as heavily on the 
Church as it did on the townsmen. Outside the town 
lay a meadow belonging to the Abbey of Abingdon, suit- 
able for the exerciseof the soldiers. Robert had already 
wiled away a fine manor at Tadraerton from Abbot 
Athelm, but his seizure of the meadow drove the monks 
to despair. They invoked the help of Kt. Mary be- 
fore her altar, dedicated by Dunstan and Ethelwold, 
the two English saints of whose names their house was 
proud. Meanwhile Robert had fallen sick, and dreamt 
a dream. He stood in a palace of some great king, and 
before a glorious woman on a throne knelb two of tlie 
monks whose names he knew, and they said, " Lady, 
this is he wlio seizes the lands of your church." She 
'bade him be thrust out and led to the meadow he had 
taken. And two youths made him sit down there, and 
a number of vile boys piled burning hay round him, 
some tossed haybands in his face, and others set his 
beard on fire. His wife, seeing he was sleeping heavily, 
woke him up, and in a few days she made him take 
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boat to Abingdon and give back the land. Besides tbU 
he set about restoring the mined chnrclies of Oxford. 
The tower of St. Michael, the doorway of St. Ebbe, tlie 
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We get four moro names — St. Martin, St. George, St. 
Mary Magdalen, and St. Frideawide itself. Even tbia 
is probably not a complete list of the churches then 
existing. For a charter attributed to Henry I., in 
enumerating all the churches in which St. Frideswide 
held any rights, mentions All Saints, St. Mildred, 
St. Peter in the Castle, St. Michael, the moiety of 
the church of St. Aldate, St. Michael (at South Gate), 
St. Edward, the chapel of the Holy Trinity over 
the Eaat Gate, and St. Clement — which gives us eight 
more names. St. Clement's stood in the middle of the 
eastern road out of Oxford, as St. Mary Magdalen stood 
in the middle of the northern road ontside the North 
Gate; but St. Clement's was cleared away in 1827 and 
a new church erected in the meadows by the Cherwell, 
near the Maraton road. 

There were four churches near to the four gates, 
the two St. Michaels by the North and South Gates, 
the two St. Peters by the East and West. The southern 
iSt. Michael's stood where the Hebrew Professor's lodg- 
ings in Christ Church now are, for the church was pulled 
down by Wolsey when founding his college. 

The next century saw a still greater work arise at 
the hands of the D'Oilgi family. This was the Priory, 
and afterwards Abbey, of O.seney, a little way out of 
the town, on an ' island in the Ouse ' — if that is the 
meaning of Oseney, and if Ouse was once a name for 
part of the Thames, as has been conjectured. 

But as Osanlea occurs in the Abingdon Chronicle, 
Oseney may have been named from an early owner, 
Osa. There are many similar names for islands in 
that chronicle, such as Bott^ney, Cytaney, Purtaney, 
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TTtaney ; and Hengesteeey, or Hiiicksey, near Oxford 
itself, is pi-obably named from a Hengeat. There is 
no trace of the name Otise ; and the modern form, Isis, 
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the Oilgi family with the nation and blood of the father-' 
in-law of its founder. The Bishop of Lincoln, about 
1 150, translated the seculars of St. George to this place, 
but aflerwards regular canons were introduced in their 
)<tead. Oseney was rebuilt in 1247, and the Legate 
proclaimed an indulgence of forty days to all who would 
give towards the building. It was very large, and had 
two lofty towers. The seven bells in the western tower 
were the finest in England; they are still the ' bonny 
Christ Church bells,' and one of them is the famous 
Great Tom, though it was recast in 1680. The names 
of the bells were recorded in a rude hexameter 

' Hautdlere, Doace, Clement, AustfU, Marie, Gabriel, et Joho.' 

The great bell weighed seventeen thousand pounds, 
and bore the inscription, In Tkoaus laude resono Bim 
Horn sine frauds. Now it is ' Magnus Thomas Clusius 
Oxoniensis renatus April 8, 1680.' The church itself, 
under Henry VIII., became for a moment the cathedral 
of a now diocese, when the unwieldy diocese of Lincoln 
(in which Oxford had been included during the middle 
hges) was subdivided. Ela, countess of Warwick, 
great-granddaughter of Fair Rosamond, was buried 
here. Agas' map of 1566 represents much of Oseney aa 
Btill standing, though unroofed ; and there is a glass 
{tainting of it in the first window of the south choir 
aisle of Christ Church. There had been elm walks on 
the south side of the church, with dove-houses and 
fishponds. The abbot's chamber and the great stone 
staircase were still standing in 1718. Now nothing 
remains but a small outbuilding. 

It was soon after the Conquest too that the Jewa 
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settled in Oxford, and occupied a considerable quarter, 
tnown as the Great and Ldttle Jewry. They probably 
came up the river from a previous eettlement at Wall- 
ingford, and their tenements extended along Fish 
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kind; and at Oxford, in 1177, they Iiad a cemetery 

without the East Gate, where the tower aud south side 
of Magdalen now stand ; afterwards this waa transferred 
to the opposite side of the road, in the present Botanic 
Gardens, where a mass of hnman bones was dag up in 
1642. At Canon Hall there were Preaching Friars, 
sent to convert the Jews; and Henry III. himself 
established a House of Converts next to the Guild- 
liall ; some of the rent, however, went to his other House 
of Converts in Chancery Lane, London. Sometimes 
the conversions were the other way. In 1222 a deacon 
was accused of having circumcised himself for the 
affection he had to a Jewish woman. He was degraded, 
committed to the secular power, and burnt by the 
servants of the sheriff, Falkes de Breaut6 — the Falkes 
whose palace in Loudon gave name to the present 
Vauxhall. Above the synagogue in Fish Street tho 
Blue Boar Inn waa an old Jewish dwelling which Henry 
also gave to the House of Converts in London. 

The Jews at Oxford imprudently relied somewhat 
too much on the king's favour. Philip, prior of St. 
Frideswide's (1180-88), complains of a Jew called Deus~ 
eum-crescat (in French, Dieulecresse, a translation of 
the Hebrew name Gedaliali), son of Mossey, the Jew 
of Wallingford, who stood at his door as the proces- 
sion of the saint passed by, mocking at the miracles 
wrought at her shrine. 'Halting and then walkin^f 
firmly on his feet, showing his hands clenched as if 
with palsy and then flinging open his fingers, he 
claimed gifts and obiations from the crowd who flocked 
to St. Frideswide's, on the ground that such recoveries 
of lirab and strength were quite as real as any Fridea- 
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ight. But though in the prior's story 
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and a deed dated 1252 about property in Oxford, to' 
which a seal, with the figure of apparently a goose oa 
it, was attached by a Jewess named Mildegoda. The 
indistinctDess of repreaentation is probably intentional, 
something of a blot or mark to cause indistinctness 
being requisite (in accordance with rabbinical teaching) 
to render any such representation lawful. Magdalen 
also has an acknowledgment by William the Cooper 
that he ' owes Isaac, sou of Mossei, of Winchester, 
20 shillings sterling of the new money, which he had 
as a loan at Epiphany last, for which he ia to render 
yearly one marc. If these terms are not kept he shall 
pay three halfpence a week for each half marc; and 
thus from year to year as long as he holds the loan at 
the will of the lender ; and he pledges as security 
all hia lands within and without the city of Oxford.' 
As the marc was two-thirds of a pound, Isaac, son of 
Mossei, was receiving over 60 per cent, interest. In 
1279 the poor Oxford scholars had pawned so many 
of their books to the Jews that they could not go on 
with their studies, and were obliged to apply to the 
king for his assistance to get them restored. The 
king answered, ' As to the books pledged at Oxford, 
we will that no judgment be given until All Saints' 
Day.' 

But the Jews did more for Oxford than lend money 
or build stone houses, for with the Jewish settlement 
began the cultivation of phjsical science. Some 
students could learn Hebrew ; and the Hebrew books 
which be found among the Rabbis were the means by 
which Roger Bacon penetrated to the older world of 
research. ' A medical school which we find established 
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in tbe twelfth century can hardly hare been other than 
Jewish ; and in the operation for the stone, which one 
of the stories in the " Miracles of St. Frideswide " 
preserves for us, we trace the traditional surgery still 
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CHAPTER H. 

GHOWTH OF THE CITT. 

Oifori under Henry I., Stephen, and Henry II.— The Gnliag— The 
Municipality and its Officers — Watch and Ward — Description o( 
the City; 

Under Heniy I. Oxford cam© into closer connexion 
with royalty. Henry had visited Abingdon in 1084, 
had been at Oxford about 1107, and by 1130 bad 
completed the building of a palace at Beaumont, without 
the north gate of Oxford, which became a favouritu 
resort of our kings, and of which some traces survived 
down to 1830. The gardens were bounded by a 
bowling-green, on which now stands the cattle market ; 
on the space between this and the fortifications were 
irregular hedges on uneven ground, and the name is 
Btill ' Broken Heyes.' Henry kept the Eaater of 1 IS'-i 
in his 'new hall' at Oxford. About 1114 be had 
built a hunting-seat at Woodstock — for there were 
forests all around, such as those of Cumnor, Bagley, 
and Wychwood. He also kept a menagerie there. As 
John Kous puts it, ' because of the said noble palace at 
Oxford, and conversation of Clerks, and the new park 
and palace at Woodstock, he, a person of great litera- 
ture, took delight to abide in the county of Oxford. 
To him were sent from divers outlandish lords, lions, 
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leopards, Etrange spotted beasts, porcupines, camels, 
and such like unimals. His new pork at Woodstock 
was enclosed round with stone walls, iu which the said 
king did nourish and maintain the delights of such 
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*nd eight pensioners are still elected by the freemen. 
The Tellowa of Oriel used to go ia procession to 
St. Bartholomew's on Ascension Day, hear a service, 
and then walk to a well called Hickwell, at the upper 
end of the grove, where they sang certain hymns. In 
Edward III.'s time the hospital possessed Edward the 
Confessor's comb, St. Bartholomew's skin, the bones 
of St. Stephen, and one of the ribs of St, Andrew ; 
and people troubled ivith headaches were cured by 
combing their heads with the comb. 

Oxford also suffered much from its situation in the 
swamps. The district of the upper Thames has always 
been liable to floods. lu geological times an estuary 
ran up to this point through a gap eaten out by the sea 
in the chalk hills that cross England from S.W. to N.E. 
below Oxford ; and when the land rose above the sea- 
level the river naturally flowed down through the 
gap, but at several points, such 9^ Sandford and Fang- 
bourne, there were narrow passages that created lakes 
behind them. Even now, when the floods are out, the 
country round Oxford resembles a lake ; as Leiand 
says of one of the higher districts of the river, the ' low 
meadows are often overflowed by rage of rain.' 

The city had hitherto been part of the royal 
demesne, and its dues were collected by the king's 
officers ; but Henry I. let to the city the fee farm rent, 
or collective dues of the place, for a yearly payment of 

A case quoted in the Abingdon book abont 
1104 iUustrates the mode of legal action in this 
reign, and refers to the Portmannimot. ' Ermenold, 
& burgesB of Oxford, held of Abbot Faritina a wncft 
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near tlie bridge of Oxeneford, at a gahle of 40*., and 
it happened that he was a year in arrear. Hence 
the abbot next year, at harvest time, onjered all 
the stock that could be found on that land to be 
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terms.' The abbot lield the hundred of Hommere, just 
beyond Folly Bridge. 

Oxford Castle and Robert d'Oilgi the younger 
played a famous part in the wara of Stephen with his 
cousin and rival the Empress Maud. Stephen had, in a 
parliament held at Oxford in 1135, granted a charter, 
vdth large liberties to the Church ; and after the battle 
of the Standard he might have secured the throne, but 
for his impolicy in seizing Henry's able adminiatrators, 
the Bishops of Salisbury and Lincoln, at the Oxford 
meeting of 1 139. Thia broke np the administration, 
turned the clergy against him, and encouraged Maud 
to land in the nouth. London aud the East were for 
Stephen, the West for Maud, She was driven out of 
London in 1141 by the citizens, whom she had ill-treated, 
and took refuge with her friends in Oxford, But in 
1142 Stephen besieged her in the castle from Michael- 
mas to midwinter. He had previously taken the neigh- 
bouring strongholds of her party, such as Cirencester, 
Bampton, and Radcot, and on reaching Oxford he had 
crossed the river by a deep ford, entered the gate with 
the fugitives, and set fire to the city. The Jews' quarter 
is said to have specially suffered, and St. Andrew's 
Church possibly perished at this time. Stephen 
occupied Beaumont, and beset the castle from thence. 
At the end of ten weeks the food in the caatle failed, 
and Maud had to risk a most venturous escape. The 
snow was deep on the ground and on the frozen rivers, 
and it was falling fast when, accompanied only by three 
knights, and clad all in white, she got out of the castle 
by night, and slipping through Stephen's ssntinels 
(one of whom was bribed), made her way over the frozen 
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Thames, Tip the bill opposite, and eo to Abingdon, and 
at last reached Wallingford safely. As soon aa she was 
gone the caatle surrendered. On the close of the war, 
at another conncil held at Oxford, in 1154, the earls 
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passenger tax, and every cuBtom through all England 
and Normandy, by land, by water, by seiwcoiist, hi) land 
and by strand. And they are to have all other castoms 
and liberties and laws of their own, which they have in 
common with my citizens of London. And that they 
serve me at my feasts with those of my Butlery, and do 
their traffic with them, within London and without, 
and everywhere. And if they doubt or dispute about 
any legal judgment, let them send their mesisengera to 
London on the point, and hold to the decision of the 
Londoners And let them not plead outside the city 
of Oxenforde about any claim made on them, but on 
whatever matter they have to plead they shall settle the 
suit according to the laws and customs of the citizens 
of TiOndon, and not otherwise, for they and the citizens 
of London have one and the same custom and law 
and liberty. Wherefore I will, &c., that they have the 
aforesaid liberties and laws and customs and tenures of 
their own as well and peacefully, &c., with Sac and Soo 
and Tol and Team and Infangtheof, and with all other 
liberties and customs and quittances of their own, as 
fiilly as ever they had them in the time of King Henry, 
my grandfather, and as my citizens of London have 
them. Witnesses, Thomas the Chancellor, Reginald 
Earl of Cornwall, Hugh Earl of Norfolii, &c.' 

The mention of the merchant guild is important here. 
The early origin of guilds may have been due to the 
decline of the tie of blood as a means of protection 
or revenge. Then the frith guilds, or associations for 
mutual defence, undertook this duty, and afterwards 
trade guilds were formed on similar principles. Thw 
Church adopted and consecrated them, as she did all 
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otiier acta of personal or corporate life, and there were 
annual religious services connected with them. 

As soon as the towns obtained the exclusion of the 
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thing. Tha charter distinctly lays down fcha principle 
that the merchant guild has an exclusive right of regu- 
lating trade except in specified cases — that is, as was 
CHstomary in the reign of Henry I., when, as we know 
from the Pipe Rolls, the crafts of weavers and cord- 
wainers had already purchased their freedom by fines. 
Thus in 31 Henry I. the weavers paid two marks of 
gold for their guild. And again in 7 Henry II. it is 
said, ' the weavers owe 61. for their guild, the corveaiars 
owe 15 shillings ; ' and again in 1 Richard I., ' the 
weavers 61. instead of one mark of gold, the corvesars 
15 shillings instead of one ounce of gold.' A weavers' 
guild took a leading position in most towns, owing to 
wool being one of the staple commodities of England, 
There was a wool market at Holywell Green j 'Part 
of the ground since included in Magdalen College Grove 
was known as Parry's Mead ; and here twenty-three 
looms were working at once, and barges came up to it, 
on the Cherwell ; and seventy fullers and weavers were 
altogether there sometime inhabiting. There was also 
a wool market in Northgate Hundred, called Forum 
Parvys. In a Roll, 31 Edward I., J. Pylle was attached 
for receiving a piece of woollen cloth, containing six 
ells and a half, stolen in Oxford in the market called 
Parvy.' 

About the Cordwainers or Corvisers (shoemakers), 
we are fully informed. ' No one shall work at their 
trade unless he belongs to their Gnild, and any other 
cordwainers, who have come to the town, shall belong 
to the Guild. And for this grant they shall pay me an 
ounce of gold each year.' Henry III. reconfirmed their 
rights at Woodstock in 1270, but made them pay five 
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Bhillings a year more; and Edward II., in 1319, ex- 
tended their control of the trade to the snburba, for 
which they had to pay two shillings more. The money 
was to be paid to the bailiffs of the city on the annual 
day of meeting— the Monday following the feast of 
St. Luke — in a house near Bocardo, probably corre- 
sponding to the inn called the Three Goats — a short 
mode of describing the shoemakers' arms, which are 
Argent, a chevron sable, between three goats' heads 
erased. This alludes to the material from which the 
Cordovan and marocco leather was prepared. The very 
name butcher properly means one who killed goats. 
The members made their own by-laws, and they 
annnally elected a master, a warden to help him, two 
searchers of leather, two keepers of the keys, two 
keepers of Our Lady's light, and, lat«r on, a beadle and 
a steward. The searchers, on the one hand, seized all 
prohibited and foreign goods, and prevented unlicensed 
persons from trading, while on the other they protected 
the public from indifferent work and bad leather. Our 
Lady's light was kept with the Carmelites, or White 
Friars — i.e. in the Lady Chapel on the south side of 
St. Mary Magdalen. There were funds also for other 
purposes, much as in our benefit societies. Sisters of 
the guilds occur as well as brothers, and we find such 
entries as 'Widow Carter, for her admittance to use 
the trade of a Cordwayner, Sa. 4d.' In 1512 arbiters 
were appointed to decide a qnarrel between the cord- 
wainers and their journeymen, who also had a money- 
box and wardens of their own. Each new master had 
to give his brethren a dinner, or pay a penalty of 6g. 8d.; 
and they could demand a breakfast from new members, 
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which was Bnmetimes given and sometimes compotmded 
for. Those new members who could afford it gave a 
dinner ; for instance, under Queen Elizabeth, Edward 
Kyrkeman ' made the occupacyon a dynner at his 
admyttynge, of his fre and franke good will which 
came of hymself, which cost him 22g.' The usual drink 
was ale or beer; and in 1G44, when the company con- 
sisted of about fifty-six persons, three kilderkins of beer 
(i.e. fifty-four gallons) were provided, at a coat of 18«. 
Besides this, 7s. 8rf. ia charged for wine — the firat time 
that wine occurs. Next year five quarts of sack are 
provided, at the price of 78. Qi. The cnfer, or money- 
box, of the guild is still preserved by the company. 
In the fifteenth centurj' we have an ordinance as to 
apprenticeship in the craft of the Tawyera (who dreaaed 
leather with alum) at Oxford, made by the master of 
the trade, with the assent of William Dagvile, the 
mayor. F&reigners admitted to the trade are to pay 
53s. id., and to find a breakfast. The mayor, aldermen, 
bailiffs, and chamberlains are also to be invited to a 
breakfast, given by the craft, once a year. 

The Glovers celebrated mass in a chapel of All Saints 
on Trinity Monday. Their ordinance bound them to 
find a light in Trinity Chapel of Allhallows Church — 
viz. eight tapera and six torches — to be honestly kept 
to the praise of the Holy Trinity. 

The Barbers, at their incorporation in 1348, at the 
order of the Vice-Chan eel lor, agreed that they would 
yearly maintain a light in Our Lady's Chapel at St. 
Frideswide; for the sure continuance of wbich every 
man or woman of the profession that kept a shop 
should pay twopence each quarter, two journeymen odo 
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penny, and to keep it always burning under a penalty 
of 6«. %d. They were not to work on Sundays, except 
on market Sundays in harvest time ; nor shave any but 
euch as were to preach or do a religious act on the 
Sundays in any part of the year. The members of the 
Company of Barbers, which existed till 1859, used to 
dine once a year with the Vice-Chance Hor and sup once 
with the proctors. In early times each college hired a 
barber at twelvepence a term, while the washerwoman 
had tilleenpence. In 1374 these sums are raised to 
twenty and thirty pence. By 1536 the barber had 
10s. a year, the washerwoman ISs, 4(i. 

The craft of Tailors had a chantry in St. Martin's 
at Oart'ax, founded by Alderman Thomas Wythij^ge in 
the reign of Henry VI., and allowed a priest that 
should pray for their welfare a yearly stipend of 3Z, 16s., 
and in token of this foundation there was a pair of 
tailor's shears painted in the upper south window of 
the south aisle. In a dispute between city and oni- 
versity, in 1530-31, the Vice -Chancellor, Martin Lynd- 
sey, says that ' Now the taylors by Michael Hethe, 
when he' was mayor, were and be home against the 
Chancellor and Commissary to have of them an incor- 
poration unlawfully, and to have a master and warden 
of their craft, and to have unlawful assemblies for the 
setting of their prices in making of ail manner of 
garments, whereby the University and Town be greatly 
hurt and poverished, and salth, moreover, that it ap- 
peareth by the old acts and registers of the University, 
that only the Chancellor, Commissary, and Proctors of 
the said University, partly for such causes as of furryera 
is before i-eut^arcied, and partly for that scholars should 
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have DO tailore, their servants working within them, 

and for that, that they took mnch more for the making 
of the Bcholara' garments, than they do for a layman's, 
nevertheless he saith that if the said Master Cole [the 
proctor] so did as is pretended in this ar.icle,, he 
supposed it was at the special instance and desire of 
the pretended Master and Warden of the Company of 
Tailors within the said town.' On October 11, 1569, 
' it was agreed at this present Counaell [of the city], 
by all the Coansell there assembled, that the occupation 
of mersers and haberdashers shall have a corporation, 
and also that the tailors and woollen drapers within 
this city shall have a corporation,' ITie power to in- 
corporate was disputed between city and university. 

The tailors had their shops in St. Michael's parish. 
There prevailed among them what they called revelliu ; 
— ' particularly on the vigil of St. John the Baptist 
they caroused themselves at that time with all joviality 
in meats and drinks, took a circuit through all the 
streets of the city, accompanied with musiwil instru- 
ments, and using certain sonnets in praise of their 
profession and patron. This increased more and more, 
to the disturbance of the people, beating the watch, 
to blows often, and murder ; as it appears by an In- 
quisition that it was, with another revelling circuit 
of another Profession on the vigil of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, prohibited by the King in his letters sent to 
the Chancellor of the University.' In 1452 we hear of 
John Matbew, a fishmonger, being denounced to the 
Chancellor for collecting scholars and others to beat 
John Wodestok, a tailor, of the parish of St. Mary 
Magdalen. In 1403 John Harry, a tailor, having 
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woundefl BDother man with a little knife, fled into 
sanctuary at Broadgates Hall in All Saints parish. 
Walter Hill, the southern proctor, draj^d him out 
dod put him in custody, under a promise however to 
restore him to sanctuary in case his life was in danger. 
As the wound was not seriooB, another tailor was 
allowed to give surety for the payment of the regular 
fine ; but the proctor had at last to restore Hwry to 
the sanctuary. The right of sanctuary in this Hall was 
not abolished until 1530, The company boasted that 
eight kings, eleven dukes, forty-one earls, with many 
hundreds of gentlemen of family and fortune, had been 
admitted as honorary members of the fraternity. Lat- 
terly, of course, this was for electioneering reasons. 
Thus, in 1776, the Hon. Peregrine Bertie, Sir Nar- 
borough d'Aeth, and Francis Brownsword Bullock, Esq., 
were thus admitted; while John Walley, Esq., presented 
the society with a handsome piece of plate. In 1790 
the Earl of Macclesfield entertained at the Star the 
members of the Tailors' and Cordwainers' Companies, 
upon which occasion the two honorary members. Captain 
Parker and Lord Parker, were each presented with a 
tailor's silver thimble, and a silver-bladed shoemaker's 
awl in an ivory handle. 

In 1480 the Chancellor made the Cooks into a 
corporation, and appointed that all cooks upon their 
riding day — that is, the day when they show them- 
selves in their bravery on horseback in their passage 
from St. Bartholomew's Hospital into Oxford, commonly 
done in Whitsun week — should pay fourpenee at their 
entrance into the Eastgate. And in 1571 the Vice- 
Chancellor appointed a sermon to be annually preached 
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before tliem on Good Friday in tho churcb of St, Peter 
in the East, wliich continued until the middle of the 
eighteenth cento ry. 

There were also numerous chantries, and fraterni- 
ties, such as those of St. Thomas and St, Nicholas at 
St. Mary's. 

The relation of the merchant guild to the craft guilds 
was something like that subsisting between the univer- 
sity and the colleges. The merchant guild had, of 
course, great influence in the town, but the municipal 
government of the place was originally distinct from it, 
though for convenience the Guildhall at last became the 
Common Hall of the city. 

Queen Eleanor often resided at Oxford and Wood- 
stock; Richard I. was bom at Beaumont in 1157, aud 
John at Woodstock in 1166. Among the many charttrs 
which Richard granted before going on the crusade, he 
gave one to Oxford sanctioning the appointment of a 
mayor and two aldermen, and that the mayor should be 
butler at the coronation feast. This last means that 
the mayor should assist the Lord Mayor of London, 
who assisted the chief Butler. The city put in a claim 
to this at the coronation of Charles XL, and was ' allowed 
to perform the service, and to have and receive three 
maple cups for their fee ' ; and they received besides, as 
a favour, a gilt cup and cover, which is still preserved 
among the city plate. The ceremony was performed for 
the last time at the coronation of George IV. The rolls 
of John mention nine towns that had mayors, and 
Oxford is one of them. Henry III., in 1255, doubled 
the number of aldermen, and associated eight leading 
burgeBsea with them, mainly to keep peace between the 
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university and the city, and to see that the assize of 
bread, beer, and wine was observed, that bakers atampecl. 
all luaves with their own stamp, that brewers had 
their own stamp, and that wines were sold on like 
terms to clerks and laymen from the time they were 
broached. The four aldermen corresponded to the four 
wards of the City, which were formed by the four 
streets that cross at right angles by Carfax, but it is 
not clear how the iwo aldermen of the previous system 
corresponded to the wards. Each of the four had a 
conrt of his own, called a wardmote, and in later times 
they acted as justices, and chose their own officers or 
constables. The title of alderman had passed on to 
them from the merchant guild, but their functions were 
now somewhat different. As the work grew, more 
aldermen were of course needed, and the new aldermen 
were city officers and not special officers of the guild. 
Oxford probably followed the example of London in 
this as in other respects. 

The two bailifl's remained royal officers as before, 
and had to collect the fee-farm rent of the town and 
account for it at the exchequer. They also had the 
custody of offenders. They were elected from those 
who had been chamberlains, on the same day and in 
the same manner as the mayor, but might not hold 
office two years running. The chamberlains were 
anciently guild officers, who regulated the admission 
of apprentices ; later on they kept the accounts of the 
city, and had the oversight of the ' waters from Prince's 
weirs unto Scisseter and to Charwell, with the creeks 
and ditches.' They were elected out of the twenty- 
four common councilmen on September 30, in the same 
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manner as the mayor and bailiffs. Tn tlie sixteenth 
century they were still joined with the mayor in ad- 
mitting the new hanasters, or membera of the trading 
corporation. Lastly, the councUnien were elected from 
the citizens at large. Among the chamberlain's ex- 
penses we find the cost of a cacking-stool for ducking 
Bcolds, and in 1579 they are ordered to have one made 
on wheels ' that it may be drawn from place to place, to 
punish such women as shall indecently abuse any person 
of this city by words.' Mention is also made of the 
stocks, pillory, and cage, and of four whipping-posta 
for market sharpers and tricksters. There were also 
key-keepers, who had charge of the common chest, and 
a town clerk, and a keeper of Bocardo ' prison. The 
city also had high officers in its Steward and its 
Recorder. 

The names of the early chiefs of the citizens long 
lingered in the names of streets and houses. Peckwater 
Quad occupies the site where stood the house of 
Kalph Peckwether, who was a bailiff of the city under 
Henry III. Pembroke Street has superseded the name 
of Pennyfarthing Street, named from the Pennyverth- 
ings, one of whom was bailiff in that reign. The sign 
of the SJiip Ttivem has driven from Ship Street the 
title of Burewald's Lane, which it owed to the wealthy 
family that ended in Dionysia Burewald, the foundress 
of a chanttyin St. Michael'd for the souls of those of her 
name, ' especially of Gilbert and Raduiph, men of great 

■ The prison may have heea si named, sarcasticatly, from the 
form of ej'llogisoi called Bocardo, out of wliicb the reasoaer could 
not ' briti); himself back inlo his iirsC figure ' without the use of 
gpecial prccesseB. Other prisooa have received m 
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possessions in Oxford.' Their name had itself super- 
seded the designation the street before derived from the 
Dewys, a family of early note. The lane from Bocardo 
to New Inn Hall was called Bedford Lane, from bur- 
gesses of that name in the first Edward's time, and 
then Adynton's Lane, from Stephen Adynton, who was 
mayor in 1338. Improvements have destroyed Kepe- 
hanne's Lane, which ran from Fish Street (St. Aldate's) 
into the Bntcher Row, westward between the parishes 
of St. Peter le Bailly and St. Ebbe, and was known as 
Kepeharm's Twychen — tvfydna in Old English means 
a meeting of two ways ; twitten and twitchel are still 
nsed in some places to mean a narrow alley. Thus 
the memorial of a family has passed away that, like 
the Segrims, whose tenements were destroyed by 
Wolsey, may have held office in Oxford before the 
Conquest. Cheney Lane may have owed its name to 
William de Cheneto, who is said to have held office 
under Stephen. 

The sheriff still interfered in the case of royal 
tenants. Thus, under John, in 1205, we read : ' Alice, 
who was the wife of John Kepeharm, offers our lord the 
king 100 marks and two palfreys that she may marry 
according to the law and custom of the town of Oxford, 
and that she may have what she ought to have out of 
the lands and chattels which belonged to her husband 
John, according to the law of the town. And order 
was given to the sheriff that, on receiving security from 
her for the payment of the money into the treasury, 
he should, withoat delay, give Alice full seisin of her 
lands and chattels, which were taken into the hand of 
our lord the king by his order, according to the law 
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and custom of the towa of Oxford, and cause our lord 
the king to know the names of her Becurities.' And 
a^in, ' Stephen of Oxford offers our lord the king 200 
hena at hif. arrival at Woodstock, to have a letter 
requesting Alice, formerly wife of John Kepeharme, to 
take him as her hnsbond. And this whether she has 
him or not.' 

Oxford then had customs and liberties in common 
with London ; and the mayor, who was elected on the 
Monday before St. Matthew's day, was formally ad- 
mitted to his office by the barons of the Exchequer 
at Westminster. The citizens in their Hveriea, and 
accompanied by minstrels, met the new mayor, on his 
return from London, at the Trinity Chapel, without 
Eastgate, where he stayed to return thanks to God for 
his safe return, and left an alms on the altar. The Mayor 
was always the representative of the Crown in all public 
matters. Thus in 1318 Capgrave says, 'There came a 
young man to Oxenforth, and preached openly that he 
was son to King Edward I,, and very eyre of England. 
Eke he noised that this Edward II. was not the 
king's son, but a carter child sotily brought into the 
queen. The Meyhir of Oxenforth took this man and 
sent him to the king that lay then at Northampton.' 

It was usual for towns to copy, in whole or part, the 
privileges of some other town that had a charter pre- 
viously. Thqs Oxford copied London, and thus in 
turn Oxford was copied by Bedford, Burford in Oxford- 
shire, King's Lynn, Marlborough, Plymouth, Ports- 
mouth, and Yarmouth. Such places were bound to 
consult the leading town if a doubtful matter came 
befoo-e them. Abroad there was often an actual right 
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of appeal to the pattern town, and the smaller places 
followed her banner in war. This close relationship 
of groups of towna helped forward the formation of 
large confederacies, snch aa the Hanseatic League. 
But in England the king's authority was too strong to 
allow of such independent formations ; and the security 
created by the royal judicature tended to develop 
boroughs with a guild merchant, rather than indepen- 
dent or judicially interdependent towns and municipal 
federations. We have a good instance of the relations 
between Oxford and London under Edward III., when 
the former obtained a writ from London to certify the 
mode of holding pleas of land iu the HustingB Court. 
' To the honorable and sage men and their very dear 
friends the Mayor and Baili£& of the town of OxenforJe 
the Mayor and Aldermen of the City of London send 
greeting. We have read your letter sent lately to us, 
asking us to certify our usages. We cerfify you that at 
every Husteng of pleas of land held in our city each 
alderman returns a panel of twelve good men sum- 
moned to be at the Husteng.' No transfer of land or 
house could be made without its being ratified at the 
Hustings Court, and wills were registered there. The 
list of suitors or attendants at the court in 1519 includes 
th^ neighbouring abbots, abbesses, priors and prioresses, 
several heads of colleges, and representatives of city 
churches. 

About 1355 we find Thomas Leggy, mayor, and the 
aldermen of London writing to the mayor and bailiffs 
of Oxenford desiring them to cause John Norhamtone, 
common clerk of the Guildhall of the town of Oxford. 
Nicholas Trewelove, fishmonger and bnrgess, and W alter 
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Ferby, burgess, to pay to John de Gonewardeby, grosser 
and citizen of London, or to his attorney, the bearer 
of these letters, certain sums of money which they 
respectively owe him, in auch manner as they would 
wish their folk to be treated in like case or weightier. 

Men were admitted to the freedom of the city, or to 
the merchant ^uild, by birth, apprenticeship, or pur- 
chase, or by direct order of the council. The mayor 
had the right to make his son a freeman on payment 
of a gilt penny ; and if he had no child he was allowed 
to name some one else. 

As in 1190 most of Oxford was burnt, including 
St. Frideswide's, the citizens now began to follow the 
example of London in using stone, at least for the 
party-walls between the wooden houses. The houses at 
this time had only one story above the ground floor, the 
tnUxr above the cdar. ' Our burghers took example from 
the Londoners, that whereas tbe houses were builded of 
wood and straw, they began afterwards to build with 
stone and slate. In those places, also, where lived poor 
people, that could not be at the charge to build in that 
manner, they for the most part erected an high stone wall 
between every four or six or more houses. Upon the 
coming up of this fashion of building with stone, such 
tenements that were so built were for the better dis- 
tinction from others called Stone or Tiled halls. Some 
of those halls that were not slated were, if standing near 
those that were, stiled Thatched halls. Likewise when 
glass came into fashion, for before that time our win- 
dows were only latticed, that hall that had its windows 
lirst glazed was stiled, for difference sake, Glazen hall. 
In like manner 'tis probable that those that had leaden 
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gatters, or any part of their roofs of lead, were staled 
Leaden halls, or, in one instance Leden porch. Those 
halls also that had staples to their doors (for our prede- 
cessors nsed only latch and catch) were written Staple 
hails.' Such is Wood's account of the change. 

Oxford was still a convenient meeting-place for 
general purposes. Thus in 1193 a council was held 
there to consult how to raise mouey for Richard's 
ransom, and Oxford of course had to pay its share, but 
as its liberties were soon after seized into the king's 
hands, it may have had difiSculty in paying the large 
sum levied. At a more famous council, in 1197, when 
Archbishop Hubert demanded money to pay a military 
fopce for the king's foreign wars, St. Hugh, Bishop of 
Lincoln, replied that the Church of Lincoln and its 
pastor were bound to do faithful service to their lord 
the king within his realm, but that no men or money 
were they bound to contribute for undertakings beyond 
the sea. And his opposition to the illegal demaud was 
successful. 

John visited Oxford frequently. In 1204 and 1207 
he held a coUoquium or parliament here, for the grant 
of an aid ; and four knights from every shire were sum- 
moned up in 1213 ; and in 1215 the king came to Ox- 
ford in the vain expectation that the nobles would meet 
him there, and he more than once passed through Oxford 
during the war with the barons. The city was garrisoned 
for John and besieged by the barons, and ailer his death 
the friends of the young king Henry met, in 1217, at 
Oxford, while the adherents of Louis of France were 
gathered at Cambridge. But perhaps Oxford was even 
more remarkable as a meeting-place uader Henry III. j 
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who was there at ChriBtmas 1221, and in 1287 when 
he declared himself of age, and cancelled the charters 
as being made in his minority; and in 1228, and in 
1233 when the barons refused to attend ('they will 
choose another king, if he dismiss not the Bishop of 
Winchester and the Lords from Poitou') ; and in 1235 
and 1238, and in 1 247, first at Oxford and then at Wood- 
stock, where the clergy were forced to give the Pope 
1 1,000 marks. In 1238 the students paid little respect 
even to the Legate Otho. They went to do honour to 
him at Osney, but when the doorkeeper kept them back, 
they pressed in, regardless of the clubs and fists of the 
Romans. And when a poor Irish clerk begged at the 
kitchen door that they would give him of the good 
things, the maater-cook (the Legate's own brother, for 
fear of poison) in wrath flung hot broth from out of a 
pot into his face. A Welsh scholar cried, ' Shall we 
hear this ? ' and bending a bow he shot the cook with a 
bolt through the body, so that he fell dead to the 
earth. The scholars in derision named him Nebuzaradan, 
the prince of cooks. ITie Legate fled disguised into the 
tower, and remained hidden till night, when he mounted 
a horse and fled through byways to the court, while the 
scholars were seeking him with loud cries — ' Where ia 
the usurer, the simonist, the plunderer of our goods, 
who thirsts after our gold and silver, who leads the 
king astray, and, upsetting the kingdom, enriches 
strangers with our spoils ? ' The Legate put the Univer- 
sity under an interdict, and the king commissioned 
the town officei-s to take the preliminary steps in the 
matter, who huddled scholars and masters into prison 
Midiscriminately, uid a general dispersion and flight 
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ensued, till Bishop GrostSte interfered to check this 
lawlesa violence. Odo of Kilkenny and thirty others 
had already been imprisoned at Wallingford. The 
Legate at last appointed a penitential procession to 
beg hie pardon, and the matter ended. A constitu- 
tional crisis fallowed the meeting of 1254, and in 1258 
the king was forced to place the work of reform iu 
the hands of a body of twenty-four counsellors, to be 
chosen in a parliament at Oxford. This council drew 
up a body of preliminary articles, which are known 
as the Provisions of Oxford. The king published hi? 
adhesion to the Provisions in Latin, French, and 
English — the first instance of a proclamation in 
English, and the lai<t until Henry V.'s time. It pro- 
bably shows that Simon de Montfort, who had the 
control of affairs, felt the need of appealing to the 
nation at lai^. One of the two surviving copies of 
this proclamation exists at Oxford (the other is that 
sent to Huntingdon). It is written mainly in the 
midland dialect, with a little mixture both of North 
and South, and there is not a French word in it. It 
has three unmistakable instances of midland grammar 
as distinguished from southern, viz. in the forms 'beon, 
}iahben, and maken, as compared with ieofh, hahbelh, 
and makien. Again, in 1264, a parliament was held 
at Oxford. There was a tradition that boded mis- 
fortune to any king who entered within the city walls. 
Henry III. however defied it by coming to worship at 
the shrine of St, JMdeswide in 1264 — not long before 
the battle of Lewes. In 1265 Simon de Montfort called 
the famous parliament, to which the towns sent 
membera for the first time. The writs were issued front 
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"VVoodatock. There is no doubt that Oxford sent repre- 
«entativea to the nationaJ council as early as other 
places, but the returns are lost up to Edward I.'s great 
parliament of 1295. The return by the sheriff in that 
year is thus worded : ' There is no city or borough in 
Oxfordshire except the town of Oxford ; and the writ 
which came to me was sent on to the bailiffs of the 
liberty of that town, and they answered me that by the 
assent of the community of the town of Oxford there 
were elected under the writ two burgesses, viz. Thomas 
de Sowy and Andrew de Pyrie.' Pirie was again 
elected in 1300 with John le Orfevre (Aurifaber), and 
his name occurs as member in at least twelve more 
parliaments. The University did not obtain members 
until James I.'s first pariiament in 1604, but a pre- 
cedent might have been found in 1301, when a writ 
was issued to the Chancellor of the University to send 
ibur or five men best versed in the written law ; and 
the first two members returned in 1604 were both 
doctors of civil law. 

The members for counties received four shillings a 
day, while town members had only two. Other Oxford- 
phire boroughs soon began to return members, such as 
Chipping Nori^on, Deddington, Woodstock, "Witney, 
Burford : but the expense of even two shillings a day 
Boon led many towns to discontinue sending members, 
or to throw the charge on the members themselves. In 
1537 Oxford refused to pay William Fleming, alderman, 
his costs and expenses of 56^. incurred during the famous 
seven years' parliament of Henry VITI., 1529-86, on 
the ground that at his election he had promised to pay 
his expenses himself. The burgesses returned to parlia^ 
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ment were townsmen, and an ordinance was passed in 
1568 requiring a residence of three years as freempii 
before they were eligible, and they were not to be under 
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if tbe township is small, and in proportion if it is large. 
And any stranger passing through at night shall be 
arrested till morning, and, if the watch cannot arrest 
him, they shall raise hue and cry alter him.' Gradually 
the University got the charge of the night police into 
its own hands. In 14)50, at a time when the War of 
the Roses was evidently approaching, it was arranged 
that the University should provide four scholars for a 
fortnight or three weeks to watch with four townsmen 
at the four gates. On July 12, 1612, an Order in 
Council lays down that 'in case of hue and cry in 
Oxford — wherein the city complain that the University 
hinder them in the prosecution of justice — aucieut 
charters having given the night watch solely to the 
University, each party shall give notice to and assist 
the other in search or pursuit of malefactors, as the 
canse requires. Also that the University shall not 
interfere with the city authorities if ou an emergency 
they walk within their own liberties in the night-time, 
provided they do not encroach on tho'*e of the Uni- 
versity.' The ordinary watoh was perhaps not much 
more effective than in Dogberry's time. Shakespeare 
on his way to London used to stop at tbe Crown inn 
in Oxford (then on the east side of Commarket 
Street), and he may have been thinking of the Oxford 
watchmen ; as in other passages be perhaps refers to 
the university life that he saw before him, and satirises 
tbe pedantry of the scholars no less than the dulness 
of the citizens. Some of his chief friends, such as the 
Earl of Pembroke (afterwards Chancellor), were Oxford 
men. 

We may end this chapter with a general sketch of 
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the old clbj as it was in the middle ages. The wall 
enclosed a Bniall rectangular space, measuring aboat 
half a, mile from east to west, and a little more than a 
quarter of a mile from north to south, with a central 
street about thirty-six feet above the level of the river. 
The two tall towers of the Castle and of St. MichaAl's 
guarded the western and northern approaches. On the 
north side was a deep ditch with water running through 
it, called Canditch ; but, as ground became valuable^ 
this was gradually tilled up, and it is now represented 
by Broad Street, a street previously called Horsemonger 
Lane, from the custom of holding a fair for horses there. 
The bastions of the wall, built at intervals of 150 feet, 
still exist in several places. In 1235 Henry III. had 
it renewed with stone, and allowed the citizens to levy 
a toll for the purpose once every week for three years. 
A continuous street went all round the town just inside 
the wall, but it is now mostly enclosed or obstructed. 
The four gates were not taken down until 1771. East- 
gste stood nearly at the bottom of High Street, with 
the hospital of St, John's outside, between it and the 
Cherwell, on the site now occupied by Magdalen. 
Northgate adjoined St. Michael's Church in the Corn- 
market. Southgate was in St. Aldate's (then called 
Fish Street inside, and Bridge Street outside, the gate), 
and stood just where the wall of Pembroke (itself part 
of the city wall) reaches the street, with a considerable 
elope between it and the river, just as in the case of 
Eastgate ; and there were some intermediate streams 
between it and the Thames, one of which was called 
the Trill Mill stream. Westgate was a small gate at 
the western end of the street that ran along the inside 
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of the Boufchem wall of the city ; at the point whera 
the two streets running westward from the churches of 
St, Ebbe and St, Peter le Bailly met, and it probably 
led to the Castle mill, and was more of a postern than 
a city gate. There was a ford of the Thames on the 
road to Abingdon, and one on the Cherwell leading 
towards London, but we also find early mention of 
bridges. Robert d'Oilgi built Hytbe or High Bridge 
which connected the road along the north of Oxford 
with the west, and put it under the control of the 
Castle. All persons coming across the meadows from 
the west, and all the goods landed at the Hythe or 
haven from barges — and most goods must have come by 
the river — would be taken up to the Northgate of the 
town by the road which passed along the bank of the 
Great Ditch, much in the line of the present George 
Street, and hence the chief market of the place was 
naturally in the street leading from Northgate to Carfax, 
Gtill called the Cornmarket. The south bridge, Grand 
Font or Folly Bridge, was probably huilt in the same 
centuiy, to aid the communication with Abingdon ; but 
the Bwampy meadows beyond the bridge must have been 
often impassable until the causeway was raised, on more 
than forty arches. Before that time it would have often 
been easier to go out along the north road on the ridge 
of gravel, cross by Wolvercote and Godstow to Cumnor 
hill, and so along the range to Abingdon. 

The city had mills on both sides, the Castle mil! on 
the Thames, and Holywell mill on the Cherwell, both 
still in existence. Eynsham Abbey had also two mills, 
one of which may have been on Trill Mill stream. Oaney 
Abbey naturally had mills of its own : and tbere was 
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Boiemill, near Milham bridge, which led from St. 
Frideawide's over the CherweU. 

The city had several springs or wells, for the rain- 
fall filled the gravel bed of the valley with a never- 
ceasing supply. One of these on the east side of Oxford 
was famous as a 'Holy Well,' over which a roofed 
enclosure was built in 1488. Not far off was Crowel 
well, in Holywell Green, but this was destroyed in the 
Civil War. Winifred's well, east of St. Bartholomew's 
Chapel, perished at the same time. Just south of 
Cowley Grange was St. Edmund's well, but this too has 
perished. In 1304 the bishop of Lincoln ordered the 
superstitious practices at this well to be stopped, as 
wax candles were offered there. On the western side, 
in Stockwell Street, leading from Walton to the Castle, 
there was a Stoke well, under the wall of Cornwall Close, 
called Plato's well, or Cornish Chough well, Aris- 
totle also had his well, sometimes called Bruman's welt, 
from Bruman the Rich, a tenant of Robert d'Oilgi, and 
there were other wells near it. There was a famous 
well at All Souls in the house called ' The Rose.' At 
Exeter and at Queen's we hear of draw-wells within the 
colleges. 

In 1319 Edward II, commanded the mayor and 
bailiffs to prevent those who were not free of any 
guild thrusting out those that were, and to divide 
the tradesmen of the town from strangers by limits 
and bounds, in the standing of their goods. And if 
the mayor and bailiffs did not conform hereto, the Uni- 
versity might do it; which thei-efore ordained the 
market (on Wednesdays and Saturdays) as it had been 
of old, via. ; — ' Ail sellers of hay and straw shall stand 
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with their teams in the middle of High Street, between 
Eastgiite and AUhailowa Church. Ail sellers of fagots 
and other like fuel in carts and waggons between Oriel 
College Lane and the south of High Street. The timber 
merchants between St. Thomas' Hall (near Swan Court; 
and St. Edward's Ijane (Alfred Street). The sellers of 
hogs and swine between St. Mary's and Allhallows 
Church. Beer and ale drapers between St. Edward's Lane 
and the Chequer inn. The sellers of roots and coals by 
St. Edward's Lane on the north of High Street. The 
sellers of gloves and whitawyers between Allhallows 
Church and the house next the Mitre inn. The 
bakers between Carfax Conduit (i.e. the site of the later 
conduit) and Northgate. The furriers, linen and woollen 
drapers by the two-faced pump (in High Street). The 
tanners between Carfax and Somner's inn (to the south 
of the Cross inn). Sellers of butter, cheese, milt, eggs, 
from the corner of Carfax towards the Old Bayly 
(Butcher Row). The cornsellers between the Cross inn 
and Northgate.' Besides these market stands, the 
trades had distinct districts assigned to them, with 
more or less reference to the centre of the town at 
Carfax. The Spicery and Vintnery lay to the south, 
Fish Street extended down to Folly Bridge, the corn- 
market stretched away to Northgate, the stalls of the 
butchers ranged in their ' Butcher Row,' along the road 
to the Castle. 
. The space within the walls was bo narrow that the 

T city soon began to spread beyond the ditch to the gorth- 
wards, in the district known as the North Hundred, of 
which Robert d'Oilgi had a separate grant, but of which 
the city acquired the manorial rights by purchase from 
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the D'Amoi'i family in 1357, with the royal sanction. 
Yet even now the old difference of jurisdiction makes 
itself felt, and outside parishes, such as St. Giles's and 
St. Clement's, do not belong to the Oxford Poor-law 
Union. The city also spread east and west, for besidea 
the colleges and monastic buildings, which took np 
much space, the rich men would not dispense with their 
courts and gardens, and tho very poor were either 
crowded into narrow lanes and small houses, or had to 
lodge outside the walls. The freemen represented in 
the main the old owners of freehold houses ; the poorer T 
classes lay outside political life. 

If any enthusiastic person could wish himself back 
in medisBval Oxford, he would probably not find it very 
inviting. The artisan stepped out of "his mud hovel 
into a muddy street, and this at a time when the Moor 
at one corner of Europe, and the Florentine at the 
other, were ei.joying the advantages of a polished capital. 

/^The onpaved streets and lanes had a gutter running 
down the centre, into which much was thrown from 
the windows ; and through the narrow lanes came strings 
of pack-horses, to make' them still more dangerous. 

>, There was an absence of all due means of cleanliness 
and health. Here and there hung at night a few oil 
lights. Abroad we hear of Sixtiis V., when a boy, 
reading by the light of the lanterns hung up at the 
crossing of the streets. In the houses the smoke from 
the charcoal fire escaped through an opening in the 
roof, since chimneys for private rooms did not come 
into use until the fourteenth century, and were not 
common till Elizabeth's reign. The coal-mines of l^ne- 
dale were not opened even until Queen Philippa's time, 
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and coal was long disliked as fuel. Tlie ITniversity 
petitioned that the forests of Shotover and Stow might ; 
not be cut down, because it would injure the place by 
destroying the wood necessary for firing. Candles were 
dear, nearly twopence a pound — that ia, two shillinga 
of our money at Ipast. Amyot, the French translator 
of Plutarch, had to read by the light of the charcoal 
in the brazier. Men could not afi^ord to read in their 
rooms after dark. The wicks of the better candles 
were made of cotton, which at that time grew in 
Cyprus, Sicily, and Italy ; bnt rushlights continued in 
use down to our own days. In rude ages men had few 
amusements or occupations but what daylight a'Rbrded 
them. They rose at five, the dinner hour was at ten '. 
late in the afternoon they supped, and went to bed 
early. Shakespeare's plays were acted in the open liglit 
in the afternoon. The statutes of Magdalen ordered all 
students to leave the hall (where they linge'red because 
of the fire) at curfew time, except on saints' days, when 
they might stay on and amuse themselves with ballads, 
and read historical poems, chronicles, and the won- 
ders of the world. The gates of the colleges were shut i. 
at nine in summer, at eight in winter : and the proc- 
tors took no excuse if they found anyone outside the 
coUe^ walls after those hours. 

The dining halls were strewn with rushes, into 
which all sorts of naatiness were thrown, and after about 
a fortnight they became unendurable, and there was, op 
ought to have been, a general cleaning. The sweating 
sickness of Tudor times, like other plagues, was largely 
due to the filthy mode of living. Erasmus says : — ' The 
floors are in general laid with a white clay, and are 
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covered with rushes, occasionally removecl, but bo im- 
perfectly that the bottom layer ia left undisturbed, 
Bometimes for twenty years, harbouring expectorations, 
vomitings, the leakage of dogs and men, ale-droppings, 
scraps of fish, and other abominations not fit to be men- 
tioned. The island would be much more salubrious if 
the use of rushes were abandoned. More moderation 
in diet, and, especially in the use of salt -meats, might 
be of service, more particularly were public ediles 
appointed to see the streets cleaned from mud, and 
the suburbs kept in better order.' Our enthusiast 
too might come in for an awkward fray; even the 
revelling tailors were not to be despised, still leas the 
feuds between the northern and southern students. 
The coroners' inquests in the time of Edward I. show 
how dangerous the streets were. A rough age and 
people however did not object to a rough life, and it 
is not easy to judge of the habits of a distant past. 

Several occasions of noticing the relations between 
the City and the University have already come before 
us ; we must now speak of them more at large. The v 
city was still one of the leading municipalities in the 
country. There was little sign as yet that the body of 
poor students in its midst would some day take the 
control: of the place out of the hands of the citizens. 
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THE UNIVERSITT AHD THE OTlT. 

prigin of tha UniTeraitj— Tha Religfona Orders— Hostels— Firs'. 
OrOQp of Colleges — Student Life— Towa aad Gown — St, Scholun- 
ttca'B Day. 

We do not know wlion or how public teaching began 
at Oxford, but it wan probably due to the Norman rule- 
Such teaching usually originated at the Court or the 
bishop's palace, or the school of some monastery. 
There is no trace of any teaching at St. TVideswide's, 
though there may have been a school attached to the 
priory, and Guimond, the first Norman prior, was a 
man of much ' literature.' But learned men had 
gathered round Henry I. in his palace at Beaumont ; and 
Hobert Bloet, bishop of Lincoln (the seat of the diocese 
to which Oxford belonged had been transferred from 
Dorchester to Lincoln), was a great oCBcer at Court, and 
diedin Henry's presence, at Woodstock, in 1123. His 
successor, Alexander, belonged to the family of Roger 
of Salisbury, who was at the head of Henry's adminis- 
tration. Anselm bad revived theological study at the 
Abbey of Bee, in Normandy, and Bee had property in 
Oxford. The study of law too had begnn at Bologna. 
At Paris a etudiwn. had been developed out of the 
cloister school of the cathedral ; but then independent 
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teachers like Abelard gathered round them a circle of 
scholars. Friends and rivals followed, aad a stvdium 
generale, Or university, grew up gradually, though it 
was not incorporated (xiniversitaa means corpm-atwri) 
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Scripfcurea in 1133; and sixteen years later VacariuS 
the Lombard, a friend of Archbisliop Theobald, taught 
Roman law there, till he was silenced by King Stephen. 
Were there teachers earlier than Pullein ? "Wood 
Bays: — 'Various deeds made about 1109 mention 
School Street and Shydiard Street (vicua Bchediasti- 
corum, eJiortkand writers), and in the same deeds the 
titles of masters, and clerical titles annexed in various 
pass^ea, in designating the owner (of the proper- 
ties);' and Pulleiti's lecturing may imply that some 
teaching already existed, but we have nothing definite 
previously to this time. 

There was certainly a revival of literature in the 
reign of the ' scholar ' king. Important histories and 
biographies were written, and the romance of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, 'The History of the Britons,' acted on 
the warlike spirit of the island people, as the contem- 
porary romance in France, Archbishop Turpin's chronicle 
of Charlemagne, influenced men's minds abroad. It . 
shows the growing importance of the city of Oxford 
that Geoffrey introduced its name into his story of 
Arthur. One of the chiefs who fights beat against the 
Romans, after Arthur has taken his army over to 
Barfleur, ia the ' consul of Oxford,' Se vado boum, who 
is elsewhere called Itidocensis i.e. Oxenefordiae. Here 
we have the fictitious Celtic name of Oxford, derived 
from rhyd, a ford, and ycliefn, oxen. It was Walter 
Mape, archdeacon of Oxford, who gave Geoflfrey th& 
manuscript of his book. 

We soon hear of a Chancellor at Oxford, an official 
named or authorised by the bishop of Lincoln, and who 
only gradually became independent of him. The com- 
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pact of 1214 with the city says : — ' Fifty-two shillings 
for the use of poor scholars shall be dispensed by the 
haod, &c, . . . or of the Chancellor whom the Bishop 
of Lincoln ehiM set over the ackolwrs there.' The totme- 
people are then required to tender their oaths of peace 
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Bcholastic exerciaes ; while the legate, Nicholaa, Bishop 
of Tusculum, laid an interdict on the city. It auffered 
so much that in 1214 it submitted to the legate, and 
made a compact under oath not to encroach on the 
bishop's authority, to offer masses for the slain, and 
to remit house-renta to the returning scholars. The 
citizens had to remit half the rents of their hostels 
for the next ten years, and to pay 52s. yearly for 
the use of poor scholars to the Abbot of Osney and 
Prior of .St. Frideswide, and feed a hundred poor 
scholars with bread, ale, and pottle, and one largo 
dish of fish or flesh yearly on tlie feast of St, Nicholas. 
In 1219 the city agreed with the Abbey of Eynsham 
that it should undertake this payment, and an Eyns- 
ham deed of that year is one of the earliest Univeraity 
documents. It is still paid yearly by the Crown, 

It will be convenient here to notice the religious 
orders which powerfully inSuenced both University and 
City. In the thirteenth century the mendicant orders 
established themselves in Oxford. The Black Friars 
(Dominicans, or Fciars Preachers), who addressed them- 
selves more to the upper classes, settled about 1221 in 
the heart of the Jewry, but in 1259 sold most of their 
ground to the Jews, and moved to a new site at the 
end of Speedwell Street, in an island of the Thames, 
where the church of their great convent was conse* 
crated in 1262, near Preachers' Bridge — a bridge lead- 
ing over Trill Mill stream ; and the two mills on the 
stream were theirs. On the north side of this bridge 
were the Grey Friars (Franciscans, or Friars Minor), 
who devoted themselves to the poorer class, and to the 
people not included in the guilds, who lived under the 
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city wall in the suburb near St. Ebbe'a. They were 
towa missionaries on the voluntary system, barefooted 
and bareheaded, and wrapped in coarse gowns, who 
boldly recognised human equality, so that the clergy 
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wish of some to devote themselves to learning — both 
of them tendencies much disliked by St. Francia him- 
eelf. In 1244 Henry III. granted them, ' for the greater 
quiet ^d security of their habitation, that they might 
enclose the street that lies under the wall from the 
Watergate (Southgate) in St. Ebbe's to the little 
postern in the wall towards the castle, but so that a 
wall with battlements, like to the rest of the wall of 
Oxford, be made about the dwelling, beginning at the 
west side of Watergate, and reaching southward to the 
bank of the Thames, and extending along the bank 
westward as far aa the land of the Abbot of Bee in the 
parish of St. Bodhoc, and then taming again to the 
northward till it joins with the old wall of the borough, 
by the east side of the small postern.' In 1245 he 
made a further grant. ' We have given the Friars 
Jlinor our island in the Thames, which we bought of 
Henry, son of Henry Simeon, granting them power to 
build a bridge over the arm of the Thames (Trill 
stream), which runs between the island and their 
houses, and enclose the island with a wall.' Agnellus 
of Pisa, the first Provincial of the order in England, 
built a school in the Fratry of Oxford, and persuaded 
Eobert GrostSte to lecture there. GrostSt«, the great 
reforming bishop of Lincoln, was a friend of Simon de 
Montfort, as was Adam Marsh (de Marisco), the first 
of the order who lectured at Oxford. The Franciscan 
schoolmen gave the University a European reputation, 
for Roger Bacon, Duns Scotus, and William Occam 
were trained by them. At last their domains became 
larger than those of any other convent, except Osney 
and St. Frideswide'Q. 
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The White Friars, or Carmelites, had come to 
Osford IB 1254, and, after occnpying part of the site 
of Worcester College, left it to the Benedictine 
monks of Gloucester, and settled in Beanmont Palace, 
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College, west of Northgate Street, in the fifteenth 
centnry. Anstin Friars or Eremites occupied part of 
the site of Wadhain, and as they were pre-eminent for 
their grammar schools, they appear to have succeeded 
in drawing to themselves much of the grammatical 
training of the place. £ach religious house now had 
a school for every purpose, for grammar as well as for 
the higher faculties, independent to a great extent of 
the University, and yet a port of it, and subject to 
its general regulations, and partaking of its privileges. 

The Orders were therefore well represented in 
Oxford, and not unfrequently came into conflict with 
the University. They stimulated mental life at first, 
yet their enemies may have ex^gerated their merits 
when they objected to them that they excited and 
puzzled the minds and feelings of the youth with all 
kinds of new learning, and endangered the orthodox, 
course of science, and of the Universities themselves. 
The University looked on them as grasping bodies, 
always seeking for peculiar favours and privileges, and 
fond of appealing to the Pope on all occasions. The 
Orders also enticed young boys to join them in what 
men thought an unfair manner. And in no long time 
their fervent zeal passed away, and many joined their 
ranks in order to procure an easy livelihood, so that they 
lost the popular favour which had coused their rapid 
rise. Eoger Bacon complains tnat they withstood the 
progress of true knowledge no less than the clergy. 

The religious houses had great influence over th© 
poor by the amount of charitable funds at their dis- 
posal, and in some cases they had even the control of 
the popular fairs. " The fair of St. Frideswide, whose 
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memory waa kept up till lately by an annual cakestali 
in St, Aldate's, lasted for seven days, 10-lOth July 
(afterwards 18-24tli October). During the continuance 
of this great fair the custody of the city was given up 
into the hands of the monastery, the town courts were 
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entries. A hostel was usually a private Louse hired by 
a group of students that they might live together more 
economically ; and the senior man among them, wiio 
was responsible to the landlord for the rent, and to the 
University for the good conduct of his men, gradually 
came to be called the Principal. The hostel was 
named after the owner, or from its having an elm by 
it, or a well, or its being at a comer of the street, or 
being tiled, or leaded, or thatched, or having a chimney 
{a rare thing, when there was usually a charcoal fire 
in the centre of the room, with a louvre above it, to 
carry off the smoke), or from having a sign such as tlie 
Eagle or the Swan. There are still not a few remains 
of these hostels. The Star inn, now the Clarendon, 
was built on the site of one, and the richly-carved 
wooden gables were visible in the house next to it. 
The Roebuck was once Coventry Hall, The Mitre 
preserved traces of Burwaldscote Hall. The Angel 
had similar traces, but the Angel itself has now giveji 
place to the New Schools. Many students, however, 
still lodged singly in private houses. Chaucer's foi/r 
gekolar lodged with a carpenter who worked for the 
Abbot of Oaney. He was not badly lodged. 

A chamber had he in that hostelrie. 

Alone, withouten any compagnie, 

Ful fetisly ydight with herbea sote. ... 

The taste for sweet herbs and flowers has come back 
in our own day. In the inventories of scholars' rooms 
we once or twice find a pet bird mentioned, sometimes 
a musical instrument. But in the statutes of Queen's, 
1310, the use of musical instruments is forbidden be^ 
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cause tliey lead to levity, and distract men from their 
studies. 

Before the charter granted by Henry III. in 1208, 
houses were let to the clerks by citizens on their own 
terms, extortionat-e terms as the scholars said ; bub 
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Kliould i?ay, exhibitioners at the oniversity. Bat later 
on lie had a further idea, to gather them together in 
one house, under proper discipline, and in 1274 he 
transferred the whole establishment to Oxford ; and 
Eettled them on a freehold which he bought of the 
abbey of Reading, with the advowson of St. John's 
■ parish church attached to it. Several parish churches 
were in a similar way attached to later colleges, and 
this made the connexion still closer between City and 
University. Mertoii founded his college as a means of 
bringing up students, peacefully and carefully, for the 
service of God in Church and State, His plan excluded 
the monastic influence altogether. No 'religious ' person, 
that is monk or friar, was to be admitted on his founda- 
tion at all. His aim was to establish a constant succe^ 
sion of poor and diligent students, bound to employ 
themselves in the study of arts or philosophy, theology 
OF canon law, or even civil law. The number of scholars 
was to be regulated by the revenues of his college, and 
ought to have been gradually increased. Each was to 
receive about a shilling a week for bis commons, live at 
a common table, and wear a uniform dress. In every 
chamber (hence the word elium) one older scholar was 
to be a sort of monitor over the rest — for three or four 
lived in a room together, with little oif-rooma, often 
only wooden partitions, for studies (mvsea). The 
warden and the eight or ten seniors might make new 
statutes, to suit altered times. The Merton statutes 
were largely copied in those of later colleges, and were 
the basis of the statutes of Peterhouse, the earliest college 
at Cambridge. The first statutes of University College 
date from 1280: but William of Durham, the found^rj 
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had left 310 marks in 1249 to the University to support 
ten or twelve poor masters from Durliam at Oxford ; 
and, if we could date the college from that year, it would 
be older than Merton, The first ordinance of Balliol 
dates from 1282, Exeter was founded in 1314, Oriel 
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It was not at first intended to accept of such iumates, 
tut it soon became the practiccj especially when all 
pupils were forced to enter some college or hall. And 
similarly it was not intended that the fellows should 
remain on after a certain time ; they were to pass 
rapidly through the university training into active lifo, 
and do service to their country. The colleges were by 
no means isolated irom the city, for outside their walla 
were parents and relations of some of the scholars, and 
the servants and choriBter-boys came from the college 
estates or were aona of tradesmen in the town. Citizena 
and workpeople often dined at the common table. 

The education given wag practical, and suited to the 
wants of the country, Latin was necessary at a time 
when even the accounts of a manor were kept in that 
tongue ; it was the common language of Europe, and 
almost the sole language of literature — since the verna- 
cular tongues were aa yet very imperfectly developed. 
The XTniveraity was thus a kind of High School. A 
statute of the thirteenth century orders the Latin to 
be construed in English and IVench alternately, lest 
French should be dropped altogether. Masters who 
kept grammar schools at Oxford were ordered in 1447 
to pay annually two marks to the University, and in 
1478 an order was made that if any free grammar achoola 
should be endowed at Oxford, they should be exempt 
from thia payment, as an inducement to encourage such 
desirable endowments. 

The citizens' sons were educated in anch achools, as 
we shall see further on ; but the grammar teachers of 
the middle age did not treat the boys kindly. Erasmus, 
in his ' Praise of Folly,' singles them out aa ' a race of 
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men tie moat niiserable, who grow old in penniy and 

filth in their achcwla — sckools, did I say? prisons' 
dwngeiym ! I should have said, among their boys, 
deafened with din, poisoned by a fetid atmosphere ; 
but, thanks to their folly, perfectly self-satisfied, bo 
long as they can bawl and shout to their terrified 
boys, and bos, and beat, and flog them, and so indulge 
in all kinds of ways their cruel disposition.' And 
elsewhere Erasmus Eftys : ' What can such masters do 
in their schools but get through the day by flogging 
and scolding ? I once knew a divine, and intimately 
too, a man of reputation [it has been unjustly sup- 
posed that he is alluding to Colet], who seemed to think 
that no cruelty to scholars could be enough, since he 
would not have any but flogging masters. He thought 
this was the only way to crush the boys' unruly spirits, 
and to subdue the wantonness of their age. Never did 
he take a meal with his flock without making the 
comedy end in a tragedy. So at the end of the meal 
one or another boy was dragged out to be flogged. . . , 
I myself once was by, when after dinner, as usual, he 
called out a boy, I should think about ten years old. 
He had only just come fresh from his mother to school. 
His mother, it should be said, was a pious woman, aud 
had especially commended the boy to him. But he at 
once began to charge the boy with unruliness, since he 
could think of nothing else, and must find some- 
thing to flog him for, and made signs to the proper 
official to flog him. Whereupon the poor boy was forth- 
with flogged then and there, and flogged as though he 
had committed sacrilege. The divine again and ^;ain 
interposed, Tluit viill do, That will do, but the inexorable 
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executioner coDtinned hia cruelty till the boy almost 
fainted. By-and-bye tlie divine turned round to me and 
said, He did nothing to deserve it, but the boy's spirits 
must be subdued.' llabelais' noble protest against flog- 
ging children has special force from the time at which 
it was written. It was in vain that later on Montaigne 
advocated teaching mtkout fioggtng and without tears — 
still more vainly did he plead that the knowledgts of 
Latin and Greek is bought by us at too dear a cost of 
^ time. 

One object of the colleges was to help the educa- 
tion of the poor, and Oxford was a stronghold of 
popular feeling. It has. been Conservative since, be- 
cause the students belong to a diiferent class. Al New 
College there was a common table where all kinds of 
guests dined with the fellows in the simple fashion 
of those times. We read in the Kitchen Book of 
1398 : — ' On Sunday came two Friars Minors to dine 
with the fellows, also the farmer of Heyford. On 
Thursday two tilers came to dine with the fellows. . ■ 
two tilers came to supper and two paviours of Nettyl- 
bed.' In 1407, ' on Friday came two women of Hom- 
chirche to dine with the fellows. On Monday a woman 
came to dine with the fellows, who fitted the albe and 
the boardclotha.' At Oriel, in 1410, we find 'for a 
breakfast given to the Bailiffs of Oxford and their wives 
in the Provost's chamber, in Lent, 10s. S^d.' Wheat 
was under six shillings the quarter, and we must allow 
a quarter for each man during the year, ileat was a 
fiirthing a pound. Cheese over a halfpenny a pound. 
Eggs costs 4Jd. for the long hundred, i.e. 120. French 
wine a little over a penny a gallon, mild ale Id., best 
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alo I Jrf. ; onions, leeks, mustard, and peas occur, thougH 
rarely. Salt waa 6gd. the bushel ; it had to be brought 
np the Thames from the salt-pans on the coast. Owing 
to this general poverty charitable people founded chests 
from which loans might be made to poor scholars. 
Grostete began the system in 1240 by issuing an ordi- 
nance regulating St, Frideswide'a Chest, which received 
the. fines paid by the citizens; and we hear on the 
whole of about two dozen of these charitable funds, 
amounting in all to nearly 2,000 marks — a sum which 
waa probably kept in the old Congregation House, 
that formed part of St. Mary's, and in the Solar or 
chamber above it, then used as the University library. 
The money waa lent out on security of books, plate, or 
other property, and it was in fact a pawnbroking 
business which charged no interest. 

The number of the boys and men nt this high school 
or university was large, bnt the number of 30,000, 
which is sometimes given, is inconsistent with the size 
of the place, the state of the country, and the possi- 
bility of procuring provisions. Matthew Paris states 
the number in 1209 at 3,000. Of grown-up students 
there were probably never so many as at present, when 
the railways have made the place more accessible. In 
the middle ages the boys were brought up by carriers or 
fetcJiers, who had a regular route which they took every 
year, about the beginning of October when the Univer- 
sity year commenced ; and the journey would only cost 
5d. a day for each boy, and perhaps not more than Sd. 
for the very poor. The boys could not go home so 
often as now, but had lectures in the Long Vacation on 
natural science. The rent of a room was about 2s. Qd. 
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a term. When te left the etutlont walked or rwle 
bome. If he was very poor he begged his way, and 
vas often a nuisance to the farmera and others at whose 
door he sought alms. At last it was found necessary 
by Parliament to enact that no scholar shall beg on 
the highways until the chancellor has satisfied him- 
self of the merits of the case, and granted a certifi- 
cate. Thus, in llCl, Dennis Bumell and John Brown, 
poor scholars of Aristotle's Hall, had official testimonials 
sealed, allowing them to ask alms. Sir Thomas More, 
an old Oxford man, after his dismissal from office, said 
to his children, ' If that exceed our ability [the fare of 
New Inn at London, where he had studied], then will 
we the next year after descend to Oxford fare, where 
many great and learned and ancient fathers be con- 
tinually conversant ; which if our power stretch not to 
maintain neither, then may we yet, like poor scholars 
of Oxford, go a begging with our bags and wallets, and 
sing Salve Ilegina at rich men's doors,' Similarly 
Luther says, * Let no one in my presence speak con- 
temptuously of the poor fellows who go from door to 
door, singing and begging bread propter Deum. I myself 
was once a poor mendicant, seeking my bread at people's 
houses, particularly at Eisenach ' — where he was at the 
free school. 

The dress of the scholars may have been copied from 
that of the Benedictines. The Master's hood could be 
brought over the head for a covering ; now it is a mere 
ornament. But the fashion of wearing it slung loose 
is at least as old as the effigies of the four monks who 
kneel in the stone doorway of the fifteenth-century 
screen of the founders' chantry in the south-west 
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transept of Lincoln Cathedral. In Loggau's plate of 
University dressea, 1672, the servitor, battellar, under- 
graduate-commoner, and gentle man -commoner wear limp 
roond caps, with the crown falling down close on the 
brim. But an undergraduate on the foundation would 
wear a square cap without a tassel. In Hogarth's 
engraving of the PuUick Lecture on Datar vacuum, 
among the audience, who are depicted as specimens 
of stolidity and empty-headedness, the older men wetr 
little square caps with tufta, the undergraduates round 
caps. 

The charter of Henry III. in 1248 protects scholars 
from injury by the burgesses, under heavy penalties on 
bailiffs, aldermen, and the whole community ; and orders 
that the Jews shall not take more than twopence a 
week for a pound, and proportion ably for smaller sums. 

The scholars were divided into Northern and 
Southern natiimx, aud the animosity between them 
made it necessary that one of the proctors should 
always be a South and the other a North countryman, 
a distinction which tasted down to 1640. The Halls 
may have had in many cases a national character. The 
Irish and Welsh usually sided with the Southerners, 
the Scotch with the Northerners; and in 1385 the 
king prohibited the custom of calling students in con- 
tempt 'Scotchmen.' In 1389 the Northerners sacked 
several Halls, and much ill-treated the Welsh. In 1401 
the Irish had a riot of their own, and they were mostly 
banished in 1422. 

The University, like the city, had its legal machinery. 
None of its members could be tried, in the first in- 
Btuiice, in any other than the University court; any 
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culprit might have an advocate, and he might appeal 
to the congregation of masters. The Ohancftlor was 
a joatice of the peace, could impviaon, banish from 
Oxford, fine, and excommunicate. Over the townsmen 
he had a sort of joint jurisdiction with the mayor. Hia 
court was held at his own house, or occasionally at 
St. Mary's, and the proctors were his assessors. They 
are mentioned as early as the charter of 1248, but 
the statute of 1322, defining their functions as justices 
and ofGcers of the peace for the University, seems to 
show that their office was then reformed and enlarged. 
The 'Chrouicon Anglic,' under 1377, speaks of the 
Oxford prodws or rectors^ which may remind us of the 
Rector of the Universities abroad, an officer who does 
not occur at Oxford. At Paris there were four proctors 
for the four natione (French, English, Norman, and 
Picard), and later on a Rector of the Masters of Arts, 
independent of the three higher faculties. 

yometimes an accused person cleared himself before 
the Chancellor by cOTnjmrgation — i.e. he took an oath 
that he was innocent, and a number of his friends, 
properly twelve, swore that they believed his oath, so 
that they acted as witnesses to character. But this led 
to much perjury at a time when national and clan 
feeling was strong. Dr. Gascoigne, in Henry VI. s 
reign, says parties have not only perjured themselves, 
but admitted privately that they had done so ; and tJiat 
no one dared object to another being admitted to com- 
purgation, since he knew that such an objection would 
render him liable to violence and maiming at the least, 
if not murder. 

Another mode of trial was by arbitration. The 
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parties had f-o name one or sometimes two arbitratora, 
and bind themselves under a heavy penalty to abide by 
their decision, and if they could come to no decision, 
then by the decision of some other specified arbitrator. 
Thus in Lt45 John Godsend, stationer, and John 
Coneley, lymner, both members of the University, re- 
ferred their dispute to two arbitrators, and, on their 
fuiling to settle it, Chancellor Gascoigne decided that 
Coneley was to work for Godsond only, for a whole year, 
for the wa^^es of foar marks ten shillings, and himself 
both fetch his work and return it to the house of his 
employer, and be thrifty in the use of his colours, and 
his employer should have free access to the place where 
he sat at work. In the case of a dispute between 
certain members of White Hall and Deep Hall, the 
arbitrator decided that they were to forgive each other, 
and that each party was to buy a Hagon (lagena, 
perhaps a gallon) of wine, and shake hands before 
leaving the spot. 

The rivalry of Town and Gown led not only to 
endless bickerings, but also not seldom to serious con- 
flicts. The city and part of the students sided with 
De Montfort against Henry III. When young Edward 
was passing by Oxford in 1263, the gates were shut 
against him, and the result is thus described by Robert 
of Gloucester, who was probably an eyewitness of the 
scene : — 

His way he nome by Oxenfocd, but the bmgesses anon 
The gates made against him of the tonn each one. 
He went and lai withonte town, atte hinges halle, 
And went forth amorrow with his men alle, 
The gatea, when he was went, were alle up brought 
Soon, but Smithe gate, but that was undone not, 
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The clerkes had tVeretlirough much solace ilora 
To play toward Beimond, annojed they were tiicrefora. 
The bailif they hid oft, to grant their solace. 
To play and undo that gate, but for nought it was, 
iSo that a few wild hinds a light plan tberof noma 
And a day af'er ment with axes thither come, 
And that gate to-hew and to-dashed Ihere 
And after through Beumond to Harewell it bara 
And tubreaite taiicti fast began to sing, 
As man doth when a dead man men will to pitte bring'. 
Willain the Spioer, and GelTray of Hencsei that then were 
Portreren, and Nicole of Kingestone that was major, 
Nome of these clerkes, and in prison cast, 
And would them not deliver, ye' the Chancellor prayd fa«t. 
The clerkes were wroih, the burgesses were so bold 
And threatened to Dime more, and if their wrath liltle told. 
The first Thursday in Lent the bargtsses were well fera, 
And, the while men were atte meat, areared two banners. 
And went them forth armed with all their power there. 
To defoul all the clerkes, ere they iware were. 
Aa the; came against All Halwen with power so strong, 
At Seinte Marie cburche a clerc the common bell rong. 
Those clerkes up from their meat, and to Godes grace trnste. 
And saw that they were shent, but they the better them wuste. 
They met wiih those borgeases and began to shoot fast. 
Iffounded there was many one. but the burgesses atte laste 
They began to dee fast, them iboiight long ere, 
80 that the clerkes had the stretes soon clear. 
The bowyers' ahopB they broke, and the bowes nome each one 
Afterwards the Portceves houses they set afire anon. 
In the south half of the town, and afterwards the Hpiceria 
They brake from ende to other, and did all to robherie. 
For the mayor was vintner, they brake the Vintnerie 
And all other in the town, and that was little masterie. 
They cast away the dofils, ihat wine ran abroad so. 
That it was pity great, of so much harm ido. 
Therefore when tiie king came and wist such trespBa, 
AUe the clerkes out of the town he drove for that case 
Hor before after Michaelmasse they came no more there.' 
' llore = lost, nome — took, waste — defended, ido^done, fen 
— fierce, doailB — spigots. 
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Smitli Gate was also made memorable by the 
students' defence of it when Roger Mortimer tried to 
surprise the place in 1326. But Edward II. was then 
deserted by the nation, and Queen Isabella came from 
Islip and lodged at the White Friars while the Mortimers 
stayed at Osney. The townsmen and scholars took 
advantage of the general disorder to join the people of 
Abingdon in attacking the monastery there, in 1327. 
That the monks were unpopular we see later on from 
Langland's poem concerning Piers Plowman, where 
he makes Reason preach that there shall come a king 
who shall dissolve the monasteries. He says in his 
rude alliterative metre — 



The mayor and burgesses of Oxford almost antici- 
pated Henry VIII. They burnt the muniments of the 
abbey, sacked the place, and forced the monks to 
formally resign all their rights over the town of 
Abingdon. The sheriff was at once sent with archers 
from the forests of Windsor, Shotover, and Chiltem to 
restore order, and the malefactors were punished, but 
the loss to the abbey was very great. 

Still more serious was the great affray on St. 
Scholastica's day, Tuesday, February 10, 135j. Wood 
describes it thus : — ' On Tuesday came Walter do 
Kpringheuse (Rector of Hameden in the diocese of Bath 
and Wells), Roger de Chesterfield, and other clerks to 
the tavern called Swyndlestock (the Mermaid tavern at 
Carfax), and there calling for wine, John de Croydo», 
the vintner, brought them some, but they disliking it, 
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nod he avouching it to be good, several snappish words 
passed between them. At length the vintner giving 
them stubborn and eaucy language, they threw the 
wine and vessel at his head. The vintner therefore 
receding with great passion, and aggravating the abuse 
to those of his family and neighbourhood, several came 
in, encouraged him not to put up the abuse, and withal 
told him they would faithfully stand by him. Among 
these were John de Hereford, owner of the said tavern 
by a lease from the town [he had been Mayor], Richard 
Forester and Robart le Lardiner (one of the bailiffs), 
who out of propeused malice seeking all occasions of 
conflict with the scholars, and taking this abase for a 
ground to proceed upon, caused the town bell at St. 
Martin's to be rung, that the commonalty might be 
summoned together in a body. Which being begun, 
they in an instant were in arms, some with bows and 
arrows, others with divers sorts of weapons. And then 
they, without any more ado, did in a furious and hostile 
manner suddenly set upon divers scholars, who at that 
time had not any offensive arms, no, not so much as 
anything to defend themselves. They shot also at the 
Chancellor of the University, and would have killed 
him, though he endeavoured to pacify them and appease 
the tumult. Further, also, though the scholars at the 
command of the Chancellor did presently withdraw 
themselves from the fray, yet the townsmen thereupon 
did more fiercely pursue him and the scholars, and 
would by no means desist from the conflict. The 
Chancellor, perceiving what great danger they wei-o in, 
caused the University bell at St. Mary's to be rung 
cut, whereupon the scholars got bows and arrows, and 
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maintained the fight with the towngmen till dark night, 
ai. which time tlie fray ceased, no one scholar or towns- 
man being killed or mortally wounded or maimed. 

'On the next day, albeit the Chancellor caused public 
proclamation to be made in the moming, both at St. 
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bows and arrows in their own defence and of their 
companions, and having first shut and blocked up some 
of the gates of the town (lest the country people who 
were there gathered together in innumerable multitudes 
might suddenly break in upon their rear in an hostile 
manner and assist the townsmen, who were now ready 
prepared in ba'.tle array, and armed with their targets 
also), they fought with them, and defended themselves 
till after Vespertide ; a little after which time entered 
into the town by the Westgate about two thousand 
countrymen with a black dismal flag, erect and dis- 
played. Of which the scholars having notice, and being 
unable to resist so great and fierce a company, they 
withdrew themselves to their lodgings. The country- 
men cried, Shea, Slea; Havock, Havock ; Smyi fast, f/ii-e 
(fode hiiocka. But the townsmen finding no scholars in 
the streets to make any opposition pursued them, and 
that day they broke open five Inns or Hostles of scholars 
with fire and sword, crying. By the Sun come forth. 
Such scholars as they found in the said Halls or Inns 
they killed or maimed or grievously wounded. Their 
books and all their goods which they could find they 
spoiled, plundered, and carried away. All their victuals, 
wine, and other drink they poured oat ; their bread, 
fish, &c., they trod under foot. After this the night 
came on and the confiict ceased for that day, and the 
same even public proclamation was made in Oxon iu 
the King's name, " that no man should injure tlie 
scholars or their goods under pain of forfeiture." The 
next day, being Thursday (alter the Chancellor and some 
principal persons of the University were set out towards 
Woodstock to the King, who had sant for thum thither), 
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no one scholar or scholar's servant so mncli as appearing 
out of their houses with any intention to harm the 
townsmen, or offer any injury to them (as they them- 
selves confessed), yet the said townsmen, about sun- 
rising, having rung out their bell, assembled themselves 
together in a numberless multitude, desiring to heap 
mischief upon mischief, and to perfect by a more terrible 
conclusion that wicked enterprise which they had begun. 
This being done, they, with hideous noises and clamours, 
came out and invaded the scholars' bouses in a wretch- 
lesa sort, which they forced open with iron bars and 
other engines; and entering into them, those that 
resisted and stood upon their defence (particularly some 
chaplains) they killed, or else in a grievous sort maimed. 
Some innocent wretches, after they had killed, they 
scornfully cast into houses of easment, others they 
buried in dunghills, and some they let lie above ground. 
The crowns of some chaplains, viz., all the skin so far 
as the tonsure went, these diabolical imps flayed off in 
scorn of their clergy. Divers others whom they had 
mortally wounded they haled to prison, carrying theii 
entrails in their hands in a most lamentable manner. 
They plundered and carried away all the goods out of 
fourteen Inns or Halls, which they spoiled that Thurs- 
day. They broke opan and dashed to pieces the 
scholars' chests, and left not any moveable tiling which 
might stand them in any stead ; and which was yet 
more horrid, some poor innocents that were flying with 
rill speed to the Body of Christ for succour (then honour- 
ably carried in procession by the Brethren through the 
town for the appeasing of this slaughter) and striving 
to embrace and come as near as they could to the 
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repository wherein the glorious Body was with great 
devotion put, these coufounded suns of Satan knockrd 
them down, beat, aud most cruelly wounded. The 
crosses also of certain Brethren (the Fryers), which were 
erected on the ground for the present time with a procui 
hiiio ite profani, they overthrew and laid flat with the 
cheynell. This wickedness and outrage continuing the 
said day from the rising of the sun till noontide, and a 
little after, without any ceasing, and thereupon all the 
scholars (besides those of the Colleges) being fled divers 
ways, our mother the University of Oxon, which hod 
but two days before many sons, was now almost for- 
saken and left forlorn,' 

About forty scholars seem to have been killed, and 
among the names are those of not a few Irishmen. 
The Bishop of Lincoln at once put the town under an 
interdict, and the King issued a commission to Ave 
judges to inquire into the whole matter. They removed 
the sheriff of the county for his negligence, the mayor 
aud bailifls were sent to the Tower, and others chosen 
in their pace. The University and city resigned their 
privileges into the hands of the King, On June 27, 
Edward III, gave the University a charter continuing 
their old liberties, and added some that he had taken 
away from the town, so that they now had in their hands 
the assize of bread, wine and ale, the supervising of 
measures and weights, the sole cognisance of fore- 
stallers and regraters, the correction of victuals, with 
all fines and amercements (bad victuals were to be 
given to the Hospital of St. John, founded by the 
King's father), the sole power of cleansing the streets, 
and of collecting the tax called (iuotae from scholars' 
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Bervn.nts. Further, the city had to restore the gooda 
ol' all scholars wherever found, and pay down 250^. 
for damages. It was not till 1357 that the interdict 
was fully taken off, and then only on condition that 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE RENAISSANCE AND THE HEFORMATIOS. 



A GREAT change took place in the fourteenth century. 
The Frencli language was now going out of use, and 
English recovered its supremacy. We are come to 
the age of Chaucer, the English court poet, and of 
Langland, the popular poet, of Shipton-nnder-Wych- 
wood near Oxford, and of WicUf, the Oxford teacher, 
our first popular writer in prose. Eanulph Higden, 
of Chester, in his ' Polychronicon ' — which from Ed- 
ward III.'s time became .the standard book on general 
history and geography, and was translated into English 
by John Trevisa, under Richard II. — says : — ' Children 
in school against the usage and manner of all other 
nations be coinpelleji for to leave their own language, 
and for to construe their lessons in IVench. Also 
gentlemen's children be taught for to speak French 
from the time that they be rocked in the cradle, and 
nplandlsh men will liken themselves to gentlemen, 
and strive with great business to speak French for to 
be more told of.' ' This manner,' Trevisa adds, ' was 
much used before the first murrain (the Black Death 
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6f 1349), and is since somewhat changed, for John 
Comwal, a masf.er of grammar, changed the lore in 
(p-ammar school and construing of French into Englisli. 
So that now, 1385, in all the grammar schools of 
England children leaveth French and construeth and 
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the Chancellor and Proctors were deposfMi. This led 
to a riot. <TohQ Birch and William Symon, of Oriel, 
helped to hold St. Mary's against the Archbishop and, 
notwithstanding his interdict, Birch at night took the 
keyh, opened the doors, and had the bell rung as usual, 
and next day celebrated high mass there, Symon also 
being present. John Rote, the Dean of Oriel, said pub- 
licly, ' The Archbishop had better beware what he at- 
tempts, for when he tried to visit ns before (i.e. in 
1 397) he was banished from the kingdom.' He also said 
he had heard the Archbishop say, ' Do you think that 
bishop over the sea, meaning the Pope, shall give away 
my benefices in England as he likes ? No, by Saint 
Thomas,' insinuating that if the Arch bishop did not obey 
his Head, they need not obey the Archbishop. He 
also said, * Why should we be punished by an interdict 
on our church (St. Mary's belonged to Oriel) for other 
people's faults? The Devil go with the Archbishop 
and break his neck.' But the Proctors were imprisoned 
in the Tower of London, and the young men who were 
so insolent as to confront the Archbishop, and were 
ready to resist him with swords and bows, were cor- 
rected as truants by the rod. 

There were traces of Wiclifism as late as in 
Henry VI. 's time. In 1431 William Warbelton peti- 
tions the Duke of Gloucester for a reward because ' on 
the Thursday at even next before Whitsunday the 
suppliant by his friends was informed how that one 
William Perkyns, which called himself Jack Sherp, 
was withdrawed into a certain place in Oxenford, 
wherefore he sent hia servant to the Chancellor and 
his commissary, and also to the bailiffs of the town, 
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charging Lem on the King's behalf to put William 
Perliyns under arrest and keep him safely, without 
bail or mainprise., by which sending Perkyna that same 
night was arest, and kept tilt execution was done of 
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bishop Chichele in 1437, fartly however e.s a chantrv 
where prayer might be offered by poor clerks for the 
souls of those who had fallen in the French war. The 
foundation of Magdalen was due to William of Wayn- 
flete, Bishop of Winchester. The stone came from the 
college quarries at Headington, quarries opened in 
Henry III.'s time. In 148 1 Edward IV". came in from 
Woodstock to see Magdalen, and Richard HI. came 
on a Bimilar errand from Windsor in H'83. Waynflete 
ordered the college to be built ' right to a famous oak 
that stood on the ground.' It was supposed that the 
roots of this tree were injured when the walks were 
laid out in Charles 11. 's time, bnt it lived till 1789. 
It stood at the entrance of the water-walks, and when 
it fell it exceeded twenty-one feet in girth, in height 
71 feet, and its cubic contents were 764 feet. For 
more than nine feet from the ground it was a mere 
shell, and had for a long time been kept from falling 
by two or three roots ' scarcely so large as a two-inch 
cable.' 

Oxford was concerned in the dynastic quarrel, even 
from the deposition of Richard II. in 1399. The 
nobles who were discontented with Henry IV. 's rule 
proclaimed a tournament at Oxford in 1400, intending 
to kill the King, who had promised to be present. But 
the plot was betrayed by Rutland (the story is told in 
Shakespeare) ; the people rose everywhere against the 
conspirators and tore them to pieces. Many were 
caught at Oxford and kept in the Guildhall till their 
trial, and then twenty of them were hanged and quar- 
tered at the Greenditch, which corresponded to the 
present thoroughfare between the Woodstock and 
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Banbury roads. Their heads and quarters were taken to 
London by some of the burghers. 

A statute of the realm passed in H21 (9 Henry V. 
c. 8) gives a picture of the lawless 8tat« of things. 
' Whereas many clerks and scholars of Oxenford, un- 
known, armed and arrayed in the manner of war, have 
often disseised and pat divers persons out of their lands 
and tenements in the counties of Oxford, Berks, and 
Buckingham, and also have hunted with dogs and grey- 
- hounds in divers warrens, parks, and forests in the same 
counties, as well by days as by nights, and have taki n 
deer, hares, and conies, and moreover have threatened 
the keepers of the same to take away their lives ; and 
also with a strong hand have taken clerks, convicted of 
felony by due process of law, out of the Ordinary's 
ward, and those prisoners they have brought with them, 
and have set them at open liberty, as the King by 
public complaint to him made in the parliament hath 
conceived. The King therefore, willing to make 
remedy of these things, did this year ordain that due 
process should be made against such scholars for their 
oilences as the law and statutes of the land require, 
according to the case, till they come to answer, or else 
be outlawed. And if any such scholar be so outlawed, 
then the justices before whom such outlawry shall be 
returned shall certify the Chancellor of the University 
of the said outlawry. Which being so done, the said 
Chancellor shall cause him to be forthwith banished 
without any more ado.' 

A complaint at Oriel in 1411 depicts the inner 
feuds of a college. Three fellows— William Symon, 
Bobert Dikes, and Thomas Wilton — head a band of^ 
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ruffians by niglit, who beat, wound, and spoil men and 
cause murder. They haunt taverns day and night, and 
do not enter college before ten or eleven or twelve 
o'clock, and even scale the walla to the disturbance of 
quiet students, and bring in armed strangers to spend 
the night, Thomas Wilton came in over the wall at 
ten and knocted at the Provost's chamber, and woke up 
and abused him as a liar, and challenged him to get 
up and come out to fight him. Against the Provost's 
express oi-ders, on the vigil of St. Peter, these three 
had gone out of college, broken the Chancellor's door, 
and killed a student of law. The Chancellor could 
neither sleep in his house by night nor walk in the 
High Street by day for fear of .these men, till at last, in 
fear of bis life, he resigned office. The Chancellor was 
resident at' that time, but at the end of the fifbcentli 
century non-resident Chancellors began to be elected, 
who usually held office for life, Henceforth, of course, 
the office of Commissary or Vice-Chancellor became 
more important. An abuse had also grown up by which 
beneficed clergymen came to live in Oxford: a few 
came to study, some liked the place and the living ; 
others found it convenient that colleges, halls, inns, 
and entries were sanctuaries where no bailiff could 
distress or arrest. In 1432 a University statute fixed 
lines for acts of violence, over and above the usual 
penalty — for threats of personal violence, 12cl,; carrying 
arms, 2». ; striking with the fist, la. ; with a stone or 
stick, 6s. 8ti. ; with a knife, dagger, sword, or axe, 10a. ; 
caiTying a bow and shooting with evil int«nt, 20s. ; col- 
lecting armed men and plotting the hindrance of justice 
or the infliction of personal damage, 40s, As this ex- 
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tende<J to townsmen, it was naturally opposed. In 1458 
the town officers imprisoned a privileged person, and 
the Chancellor sent Stokya, the bailiff of the city, to 
prison ' for that his presumptuous act,' and the town in 
vain appealed to the King at Woodstock. There was a 
similar dispute in 14G7, when the bailiffs delivered a 
man out of Bocardo whom the proctors had imprisoned. 

It was a further sign of coming trouble that Robert 
Wright, bedell of law, was dismissed and imprisoned 
in 1 460 for speabing outrageous words against Queen 
Margaret and Prince Edward. Margaret was at Coventry, 
a place which was Lancastrian in feeling, and the fourth 
city in the kingdom, and we find her demanding Queen's 
gold for the King's grants in Oxford — that is, a mark of 
gold for every hundred marks of silver paid to the 
King, The battle of Edgecote was fought near Ban- 
bury in 1469, but it is strange that Oxford was not 
more involved in the troubles of the war. 

It was during the early part of this period that the 
new Divinity school was constructed — the only Univer- 
sity building of importance erected before the Reforma- 
tion, It was in St. Mary's that the scholastic exercises 
used to be held, that Congregation and Convocation 
met, that degrees were conierred, and that the archives, 
books and moneys of the University were preserved. A 
scaffold was erected for the Act, when degrees were 
conferred, at the east end of the nave, and miracle and 
mystery plays were acted in the church or churchyard. 
The Vice-Chancellor's Court too was held on Fridays 
in St. Mary's, in Adam de Brome's Chapel. 

Over the school was built a library, to cont^n the 
books given by Humphry, Duke of Gloucester ; this 
b2 
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now forms the central portion of the reading-room of 
the Bodleian, with its little cells and curtained cages 
wherein readers sit. The buttresses of the School had 
to be more than doubled later on bv Sir Christopher 
Wren, to support the increasing weight of books. The 
catalogue of the Duke's library shows that there were 
seven copies of Petrarch, thi-ee of Boccaccio, and more 
than one of Dante, as became a scholar of the Italian 
Renaissance. 

In the latt«r part of this period the imposture of 
Lambert Simnel originated in Oxford, through a priest 
called Kichard Simons; and about 1489 we have a 
statement from Richard Hewes, the mayor, John 
Semand, Edward Wodeward, and John Eggecombe, 
aldermen, and others, stating that Geoi^e Avery had 
been informed against by William Tayllour, innholder 
of Oxford, for having taken part in the late insurrection 
in the North, and in Flanders, and the outward parts of 
the realm, and joined in every trouble or insurrection 
that hath been in Oxford. On being arrested by one of 
the proctors, after three days be was discharged on bail ; 
upon which Robert Marleton, sergeant-at-amis, deter- 
mined to rearrest him for examination upon the charges, 
whereupon Avery took refuge in Lincoln College. While 
there his goods were seized for rent by the bursar of 
Oriel. In 1487 Henry VII. had required the University 
to give up Bishop Stillington, as concerned in Simnel's 
plot, but as it involved questions of privilege and 
sanctuary they hesitated for some time. 

A new scene opened with the Renaissance, which 
drew not a fbw scholars, such as Grocyn, Linacre, and 
Colet, to Italy. We now hear of printing at Oxford. 
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' St. Jerome on the Creed ' was printed in MCCCCLXViir, 
xvii die Becembria, which woald be a very early date 
for printing in England, bat perhapa an x has dropped 
out after Lx, and the tme date may be 1478. for the next 
boob printed is dated 1479. On his return to Oxford 
Grocyn be^an to teach Greek, and about 1496 Colet 
lectured on St. Paul's Epistles, In 1498 Erasmus 
came to Oxford to learn Greek of these men, and was 
hospitably received by Richard Chamock, Prior of St. 
Mary's College ; the old gateway of the college survives 
still, opposite New Inn Hall. Erasmus' publication of 
the New Testament in Greek in 1516 made an epoch in 
religious history. 

New foundations at Oxford marked the new impulse. 
The Lady Margaret professorship of divinity was in- 
stituted by Henry VII.'s mother in 1497— it was tlie 
first of the endowed professorships, for the title S&iictae 
'I'heoloi/iae Professor previously meant the same as 
Doctor of Divinity. In 1509 Brasenose was founded 
on the site of an old Kail of the same name, with the 
sign of a brasen nose. 

Corpus was founded in 1513, for more properly 
classical objects, by Richard Fox, Bishop of Winchester, 
on the model of the College of Three Languages at 
Lou vain. Fox appointed three Headers for Latin, 
■Greek, and Theology, and they were to lecture for the 
benefit of the whole University. The English scholai-s 
of the Renaissance brought home from Italy the know- 
ledge of Greek, and the wish to use the knowledge as 
a means of getting an insight into the early state of 
Christian life ; and this prepared the way for the Re- 
formation. Foreign scholars also taught here. Wolaey 
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invited over Lndovicus Vivea, a Spaniard from Valencia, 

and he taught at Corpus in 1528. 'A Bwurm of beea 
Befctled over his head under the leads of his study, at 
the west end of the cloister, where tliey continued 
about one hundred and thirty years. In 1G30 the 
leads were taken up, but the be«8 who had never 
Bwarraed before did that spring send afar a swarm into 
the president's garden.' They are naturally said to 
have perished in the Parliamentary visitation of 1648. 
Vivea, like Erasmus, complains of the unhealtliiness 
of the place and the unfriendliness of the people. 'I 
must take care of my health, especially here, where if 
I were to fall ill I should be cast out upon some dung- 
hill, and where there would not be anyone who would 
regard me better than as a vile diseased dog,' and he 
says the climate is ' windy, dense, and damp.' Luther's 
writings too were soon introduced, owing to the com- 
mercial intercourse between the Eastern counties and 
the Low Countries. William Tyndale the Reformer 
was at Oxford ' from a child ' (perhaps at Ma^jdalen 
school), and after taking his B.A. and M.A. at Oxford 
in 1612 and 1515, went to Cambridge, and was there 
until about 1521, whin he was living in Gloucester- 
shire as a private tutor. Then, n.fter some stay in 
London, he retired to Germany, where he printed his 
translation of the New Testament. Many copies of it 
appeared in England in the spring of 152(5, and as 
it was in the popular and not in the literary dialect, 
it rapidly made way. 

The University had been gaining ground in its 
contest with the city, and it was now under the special 
protection of Wolsey. The charter grauted April 1, 
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1523, 'by the King himself, aud with thts authority of 
Parliament,' at Wolsey's request, did more than merely 
extend the powers of the Chancellor and Scholars, 
for it virtually placed the greater part of the city at 
their mercy. The only persons who, by the charter 
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judgment, juit or unjitut, by the said Chancellor, Uom- 
missaiy, or his deputy, by any of them pronounced 
u^ainst any person, shall be holden good, whetlier it 
he just or -unjust ; and that for the same sentence, 
so just or unjuat, the Chancellor or his deputy, or 
any of them, shall not be drawn out of the Uni- 
versity for false judgment, or for the same vexed or 
liumbled by any written commandment of the King, 
or any manner of meane whatsoever, nor before the 
King's commissioner or his justice in any court, upon 
pain of 20^. as often as,' &c. 

This began a gi-eat controversy. Grievances which 
had hitherto only led to temporary quarrels drove the 
citizens, after the charter was obtained, to acts of 
retaliation. In 1527 the city bailiifs refused to sum- 
mon a jury, and they were consequently imprisoned. 
In Jo29 articles were drawn out and exhibited to 
Wolsey, as Chancellor of England, by the Chancellor 
and proctors; and subsequently a writ was issued to 
eufor.ie the University charter, and for the appearance 
of the mayor and bailiffs to answer a suit in Chancery. 
Throughout these quarrels the city showed a strong 
sense of the injustice with which they were treated by 
those in authority, who could make law and charter 
at their discretion. ITie same year the University, not 
being able to obtain the assistance of the bailiffs, 
ordered the bedells to summon a jury for their leet, but 
the city bailiffs (perhaps encouraged by Wolaey's losing 
fiivour with Henry) closed the door of the Guildhall, 
so that the court thus summoned could not be held ; 
u course they ^ain tried in 1554, under Piiilip and 
UiU'v, when the Star Chamber issued a. djcree against 
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them, and again in 15C1. Once Wolsey proposed to 
Bubmit the matter to the arbitration of Sir Thomaa 
More. Bnt the city refused, ' for by such arbytrementa 
in tyniyB paat the commissary and proctors and ther 
officers of the University hath usurpyd and dayly 
usurpyth upon the towne of divers matters contrary to 
their composicions.' The mayor, Michael Hethe, refused 
to take the usnal oath at St. Mary's to maintain the 
privileges and custoniB of the University, and proceed- 
ings were instituted against him. The bailiffs were 
also cit«d, and punished for closing the doors of the 
Guildhall, and further proceedings taken in the Uni- 
versity Court against the mayor. He was also com- 
manded to appear in St. Mary's Church, to answer 
certain articles why he should not be declared peijnred 
and excommunicate. He answered with spirit, ' Recom- 
mend me unto your master, and shew him I am here in 
this town the King's Grace's lyvetenant for lack of a 
better, and I know no cause why I should appear before 
him. I know him not for my ordinary. If there be 
any cause concerning between the Universitie and the 
Towne I will be glad to meet him at a place convenient, 
which was assigned by my Lord of Suffolk's Grace.' 
He was again summoned, and the senior divinity bedell 
gave witness that he answered he was not one of the 
Commissary's servants, and had business elsewhere. 
He was therefore excommunicated ; but the junior law 
bedell had to report that when he gave the letters of 
excommunication to Mr. Pottrel, who was then acting 
for the Eector of St. Ebbe's, the mayor ordered Mr. 
Pottrel out of the church, so as to prevent the reading 
of the letters. They were, however, read the next 
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Sunday in two churches, and Hethe had to ask for 
absolution. He got it, but without prom ising ' to stand 
to the law and obey the commands of the Cliurch.' 

Before the end of 1530 the town petitioned the King 
a^inst the acts of thu University. This petition, with 
the reply of the Vice-Chancellor, Slartin Lindsay, gives a 
complete picture of the inner life and laws and customa 
of the place. ' The Commissary doth take fourpence 
for the sale of every horse-lode of freshe samon, and 
one penny of every sente of fresshe herynga, which is 
exstorcyon.' In 1533 the mayor and twenty citizens 
were discommoned, so that ' no scholar, nor none of 
their servants, should buy nor sell with none of them, 
neither eat nor drink in their houses, under pain of, for 
every time so doing, to forfeit to the Commissary 6s. ^d' 
Both parties at last got tired of a quarrel that had 
lasted twenty years. In 1542 it was referred to arbi- 
trators, including the Duke of Sutfolk, and Wolsey's 
charter was repealed. Under Elizabeth, however, when 
the University had obtained the powerful support of 
the Earl of Leicester as their Chancellor, the old ques- 
tion was reopened, and reference made to the Privy 
Council. The University procured an Act of Parlia- 
ment (13 Eliz. c. 29), which confirmed the charier of 
1523, bub ab the same time with a saving clause of alt 
the liberties of the mayor and town. This of course 
opened the way bo fresh quarrels, till, on the report of 
two judges, a aeries of orders was put forth by the 
Privy Council in 1575, intended to set at rest the dis- 
putes between the two bodies for ever. The leader of 
the opposition was William Noble, who lived in the 
&imous old bouse called ' La Swynstock,' for which ba 
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had a wine licence, where the riot on St. Scholaatiea's 
day began. He brouj^ht a unit in the Star Chamber 
against the University for false imprison ment, and was 
so popular as to be elected member for the city in 1593, 
Even as late as 1886 the Act 13 Eliz. was appealed to 
in the case of Ginnett v. Whittingham, reported in the 
' Times ' of January 14. 

But University and City were, after all, closely 
bound to each other, and there were benefits as weil 
as injuries to be put into the acale. Hence we 6nd 
the City petitioning the King in 1548, with reference 
to the action of the Commissioners for reforming the 
University :— ' Where your poor orators have always 
had by the meanes of your colleges, founded by your 
Grace's most noble progenitors, singular treasure, help, 
and commodity for the education of their sons, and in 
especiallie the more part of us being not otherwise able 
to bring up our children in good learning, and to find 
them at grammar, whereby they may happily in time 
to come attain to hifjlier knowledge of the liberal 
sciences of God's Holy Word, without the aid and help 
of colleges training our children in good letters, some 
being called scholars of the houses, and some called 
quiristers and yet learning their grammar ; your aa-d 
commissioners, by virtue of the aforesaid commission, 
to them dutied for the increase of virtue and learning, 
have ordained that none shall be found at grammar, 
ror remain quirister, within your said University at 
the chaiges of any college ; whereby there be in danger 
to be cast out of some college thirty, some other XL. 
or L., some other more or fewer, and the most part of 
them chUJrer of your said poor orators, having of the 
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said college meat, drink, cloth, and lodging, and were 
very well brought up in learning in the common 
(i^mmar school at the college of St. Marie M&gdaleu, 
and so went forward and attained to logick and other 
faculties at the chargew of the said college, and like- 
wise of other honses, and little or nothing at the charge 
of their parents after their admission into any of the 
said colleges ; which thing hath always heretofore been 
a great succour nuto your said poor orators — and now 
an utter undoing to the heavy discomfort of us and of 
our posterity, and diminishing of our University and 
the decaying thereof, unless it may please your High- 
ness of your passing clemency to call back the said 
injunction, as well for the continuance of ihsi onli/ 
school of all the shire, as for the bringing up of our 
children and our posterities.' Their request, agreeing 
with that of Magdalen itself, was granted. Edward VI. 
tt)o was particularly interested in the maintenance and 
foundation of grammar schools. There was need. 
William Bingham, who founded a grammar school 
attached to Clare Hall, Cambridge, says that in 1439 
he passed seventy deserted schools in travelling from 
Hampton to Ripen by way of Coventry. In 1376 
tlie citizens inquire about a place for a school of 
their own, ' and the order and rate of teaching of 
fieemen's children.' In 1-582 it is agreed that 'the 
schoolhouse shall be viewed, and seen what reparations 
are needful.' In 1658 Alderman John Nixon opened 
a school for forty sons of freemen. A High School was 
erected in 1881. But Magdalen School survives, and 
qa'vrieters from the town may be found in not a few college 
chapels. 
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There was still a school at Osney in 1495. We 
have a conveyance that year by Robert, Abbot of 
Oaney, granting to Ro^r Favell, clerk, of Besaelesley, 
an honest chamber in the garden of the convent. The 
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It was now that Wolsey founded Cardinal Collcfre. 
He invited over some of the most promising of the 
joung Cambrid^fe scholara to take part in the teaching, 
and it was through them that the new views spread to 
Oxford. When it was- found that they were making 
converts, they were imprisoned within a deep cave 
underground in the college, where salt tisli was stored, 
the stench whereof made some of them die soon after. 
John Tavemer, the organist, was accused of hiding 
heretical books, yet the Cardinal pleaded for him, 
saying that he was but a ' musitian.' Those of other 
colleges that were guilty were put into Bocardo and 
the Oastle prison. Garret, who had brought down some 
conies of Tyndale's New Testament in 1527, fled to 
Antony Dalaber's chambers at Gloucester College, 
which was then a long way off and with such crooked 
lanes between it and the main part of Oxford that he 
tliought himself safe there, but the proctors were too 
ke«n in their search this time. 

The women of Oxford took a strong part for Queen 
Catherine in the divorce question, and abont thirty ot 
them were imprisoned in Bocardo for three days and 
nights. In 1531 it was found that English books 
tranalated from other languages, suspected to be inter- 
lined with heretical pravity, were sold at St. Frideswide's 
Fair in October, and search was made that they might 
be burnt. On October 11, 1531, Robert Tayler, oi 
Merton, gave the Vice-Chancellor, in presence of Con- 
gregation, a book of suspected heresy — a metrical 
dialogue between a gentleman and a husbandman. 
This was a rather famous book written by William 
Barlow, afterwards Bishop of Bath and Wells, partly 
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directed against Wolsey. It stated the case of tlieso 
two oppressed orders against the clergy : — 

AVe turmoil ourselves night and day, 
And are fain to drink whig and whey, 
For to maintain the clergy's factions. 

But men move fast in times of revolution, and tho 
suppression of the monasteries soon followed, John 
London writes to Cromwell on July 8, 1538 : ' The 
White Friars have lately sold to the Abbot of Ensham 
an annuity of 3i., and received but 40/. for it, which 
they have divided among them. They have but little 
ground, yet have they let it out for thirty years, and 
hod bargained for such elms as groweth about the 
house, and some were delivereil. Two shrewd husbands, 
Priors there, hath sold in manner all their jewels and 
plate. My lord of Develyn (Dublin), lately prior of 
the Augustines, felled the best trees were in their 
giound, and had thence much jewels, stuff, and pJate to 
the valor, as they say, of cc. marks at the least. He 
left them but 3 chalices, and no other plate nor 
jewel. There is before Whitsuntide a Pair worth to the 
friars some yere 4?., some yere 5/,, towards the costs 
in making their booths. The Gray Friars hath pretty 
ilands behind their house well wooded, and the waters 
be theirs also. They have impledged and sold most of 
their plate and jewels, forced by necessity as they say. 
They have taken np the pipes of their conduit lately, 
and have cast them in sows, to the number 67, whereof 
1 2 be sold for the costs in taking np the pipes as the 
Warden eait.h. The BUck Friars hath in their backsido 
likewise divers ilands, well wooded. There be but ten 
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friars, being priests, besides the Anker,' which is a well- 
disposed man.' He asks that the Whitefriars may be 
given to William Banester, the present mayor (he be- 
came mayor September 29, 1537), and the Austin friary 
to John Pye, mayor four years previously. ' The greatest 
occasion of the poverty of this town is the payment of 
their fee-&rm. Such as, before they have be bailiffi, 
hath be pretty occupiers, if in their yere corn be not at 
ft high price, then they be not able to pay their fee-farm. 
And for the worship of their town they must that yere 
keep the better houses, feast their neighbours, and wear 
better apparel, which makith them so poor that few of 
them can recover again. K the town might have the 
Gray and Black Friars' grounds, and likewise the sites 
of the White and Austen friara after the decease of 
Mr. Banester and Mr. Pye, it would marvelously help 
the town, and give them great occasion to fall to 
clothing : ' for upon the Gray and Black Friars' water 
be certain c'ommodious places to set fulling mills upon, 
and so people might be set a work. Now the Baylys, 
forced by necessity, taketh such toll, of such as passeth 
by the town, as maketh men loth to come here by. And 
Oxford is no great thoroughfare, whereby much resort 
ahould help them.' And again Augnst 31: 'I have 
caused all our four Orders of Friars to change their 
coats, and have dispatched them as well as I can, till 
they may receive their capacities, for the which I have 
now again sent up this bearer, Dr. Baskerfelde [Edward, 
Head of the IVanciscans] ... he is an honest man, 
and caused all his house to surrender the same, and to 
change their papistical garments . . . specially for him 
' Anker -AacbaTito. ■ Clothing -clothmakiag 
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to have in his capacity an exprwss licence to dwell in 
Oxford, altho he were beneficed.' . . . He also notices 
a local saint. ' At Merston Mr, John Schom standeth 
blessing a boote, whereonto they say he conveyed the 
devil. He is much sought for the ague.' 

Part of the later city is built out of the ruined 
convents. They afiTorded a quarry of hewn stone ready 
to hand ; and it is now barely possible to make out 
where some of them stood, the very ruins have peiished. 
But some colleges represent the old monasteries and 
hospitals. Durham College and St. Bernard's soon re- 
appeared as Trinity and St. John's, The Austin Friary 
is the site of Wadham, Gloucester ultimately became 
Worcester College, The change had begun before the 
Dissolution. Not to speak of Wolsey'a foundation', 
Chichele had founded All Souls mainly out of alien 
priories, and St. John's Hospital was merged in Mag- 
dalen. Henry gave a large part of the monastic lands 
at Oxford to his physician, George Owen of Merton, as 
well as Nnn Hall and St. Alban Hall, which came 
into his hands on the fall of Wolsey, The new see, 
created out of the overlarge diocese of Lincoln in 1542, 
had its cathedral first at Osney, whose last abbot, Robert 
King (he had already been acting as a suffragan 
bishop), became bishop of Osney in that year. But 
Henry transferred the cathedral to his new college of 
Christ Church when he finally re-erected Woleey's foun- 
dation of Cardinal College in 1545, and he made King 
the first bishop of Oxford, 

The Reformers held that the system of education 
should be improved, Tyndale says, ' In the nniversi- 
ties they have ordained that no man shall look at the 
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Scripture until lie be noselled in lieathen learning 
eight or nine years,' and armed with false ■prindfleg, 
with which he is clean shut out of the understand- 
ing of the Scripture. And at hie first coming into 
University he is sworn that he shall not defame the 
University, whatsoever he seeth. And when he taketh 
first degree he is sworn that he shall hold none opinions 
condemned by the Church ; bat what such opinions be, 
that he shall not know. And then, when they be 
admitted to study divinity, because the Scripture is 
locked up with such false expositions, aud with false 
jmiiciples of natural philosophy, that they cannot enter 
in, they go about the outside, and dispute all their 
lives about words and vain opinions, pertaining as much 
nnto the healing of a man's heel as health of his soul ; 
provided yet alway, lest God give his singular grace 
unto any person, that none may preach except he be 
admitted of the bishops.' In this view of the scholastic 
natural philosophy Bacon agrees with him, and remarks 
on the fetters which the University imposed on the 
investigation of truth. In Tyndale's letters to Frith in 
1 532 he urges ' that the Scripture may be in the 
mother tongue, and learning set up in the universities.' 
Tyndale also complains of the easy way in which graces 
for degrees and exemptions from study were granted to 
all sorts of persons : ' in universities many ungracious 
graces there be gotten ; ' on which Sir Thomas More 
retorts, ' he should have made it more plain and better 
perceived if he had said, as for example, " "When his 
own grace was there granted to be made Master of 
Arts."' But Gascoigne, writing in Henry VL's time, 
makes the some complaint that ' many are admitted to 
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their degree for mouey, and not for good life or know- 
ledge.' 

When the University tried to restore discipline it did 
BO by forcing the students into colleges and halls, and 
preventing them as much as possible from lodging in 
the houses of townsmen. There were constant quarrels 
between the students themselves, and between them and 
the townsmen. In 1617, on a quarrel between the 
Benedictines and Cistercians, John Heynes, mayor in 
1514, who thought the University had ill-treated the 
■ town in the quarrel of 1510, by the counsel of his son* 
in-law, Thomas Byrydall, instigated the Benedictines 
to attack the proctors, and ' about the silent time of the 
night, when the proctors were about Quatervois, four 
Benedictines, three seculars, and Heynes issued out of 
his house and set upoQ the proctor and hia retinew and 
encountered them manfully,' This led to the arrest of 
several persons, including two canons of St. Frides- 
wide's and a monk of Abingdon, while Heynes and his 
son-in-law were banished. Heynes had been unpopular 
with the students, who accused him of selling bad 
wine, and tried to set his house on fire. In 1536 we 
have a curious picture from the other side. ' Roberl; 
Maydeman saith that as he and a little ladde which is 
his brother were coming from Oseney to his house 
the third day of March last past, about the hour of 
eight of the clock in the night, met witJi certain 
scholars against St. Peter's Church in Bayly, and there 
did beat him ; and ere that he came at Carfaxe there 
met him another company of scholars, and there beat 
him ; and at Carfaxe there met him another company, 
and did beat him, and there lost his cap; and so 
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the said Robert would have taken his house, aii5 the 
scholars that were in the street did put him from his 
dore, BO that he was fain to talie oiie William Dewys 
house, a botcher; and within half an hour after the 
said Robert came to the dore, and would have gone to 
his house, and there met with Edmund Shether, the 
pi-octor, going down the street with a poleaxe in his 
hand, and had a pair of brexen journeys on his back, 
and a black cloak over them, and a ekoll on his head, 
and there desired him that he might have his cap that 
he lost, and therewith the proctor did thrust hia pole- - 
nxe at him, but said never a word to him.' In 1520 
there was a battle between the town watchmen and the 
students of Broadgates Hall, in which one watchman 
was slain and several wounded. The scholars' captain, 
Thomas Whem, was banished, but allowed to return 
j.cxt year on condition of paying a fine of 6s, ^d., 
giving Is. 8rf. towards repairing the staff of the inferior 
Bedell of Arts, and saying three masses for the good 
estate of the Regent Masters and the soul of the slain 
watchman. The townsmen must have felt that they 
might be killed at small cost. In 1531 the servants of 
the Abbot of Osney beat the proctor and his retinew, 
end the sbbot refused to give them up, on the ground 
that St. Thomas's parish was not in the territories or 
jurisdiction of the University, but of Osney. The 
University, however, was too strong for him. 

The new views had already taken hold of the city. 
It is said 'by the Act of the Six Articles in 1539 but few 
tcholars were entrapped for the present, but more of the 
Town party, occasioned by the information of malitious 
men,' We liave a description of. the state of things 
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later on ia a letter from Ricliard Cox, Prince Edward's 
tutor, to Secretoiy Paget, October 29, 1546 : ' New 
Testaments and Bibles (not condemned by proclama- 
tion) have been burnt, and that out of parish churclies 
and good men's houses. They have burned innumerable 
of the King's majestie's books concerning our religion 
lately set forth, also his Primier, whereby the youth 
are utterly deprived of knowledge, and this also much 
contrary to his meaning and command. They teach 
the old Latin with the old ignorance, and would that 
printers should print them again.' 

The falling off in the number of students owing to 
the twelve pestilences in Henry's reign and other causes 
hurt the trade of the town, and in 1540 an Act of 
Parliament (32 Henry VIII. c. 18) ordered the repara^ 
tion of beautiful houses which were decayed in several 
towns and cities, and particularly those in Oxford, 
' such, I suppose, as were ancient stone-halls, with 
arched dores and windows, that fell to decay, especially 
when they were relinquished by scholars.' Only eight 
Halls inhabited by students now remained, viz. Edmund 
Hall, St. Alban's, New Inn, Hert Hall, St. Mary^s, 
"Whitehall, Eroadgates, and Magdalen. Some of these 
also were so empty that they were now taxed at a lower 
rate than previously, having in one ten, in another 
fifteen, and in a third seventeen students. The colleges 
had no more in them than those of the Foundation, or 
such that received allowance from the liberality of their 
respective benefactors. The diminution in numbers 
began before the Reformation. The University wrote 
to Sir Thomas More in 1523 and complained that 
abbotfi had almost ceased to send their monks to the 
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Echools, nobles their aona, and the clergy their rel&tionS 
and parishioners. Three years later Dr. London, of 
New College, says that sixteen halls had lately been 
abandoned, and that the total number of scholars 
residing in the halls did not exceed 140. 

But about this time the change at the nniversities 
made progress, by which endoivments given to the poor 
passed into the hands of the higher classes. Harrison, 
writing in 1580, says: 'They were erect-ed by their 
founders, at the first, o-aelie for poore men's sons, whose 
parents were not able to bring them up unto learning ; 
but now they have the least benefit of them, by reason 
the rich do bo incroach upon them. And so far hath 
this inconvenience spread itself that it is in my time an 
hard matter for a foor man's child to corns by a fellowship, 
though he he never sa good a scholar and worthy of that 
room..' The Royal Commissioners of 1549 enforced on 
All Souls the original conditions of poverty, which, 
' since all colleges were built for the children of the 
poor, is to be more strictly guarded in order to prevent 
rich men from taking advantage of the founder's 
bounty.' 

In feet, English society seized on the universities, 
and adapted them to its own wishes, and there is truth 
in the saying that in this matter the rich have divided 
the goods of the poor. Latimer says ia a sermon before 
Edward VI., ' There be none now but great men's 
eons in colleges, and their fathers like not to have them 
preachers.' The unattached student was also tending 
to disappear altogether, and victuals were so dear owing 
to the debasement of the coinage that few poor men 
could live at the universities. The schools being un- 
frequented, four or five of them which joined to the 
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Divinity school were bought by certain citizens, by 
them pulled down and their sites made gardens. The 
schools of arts, rebuilt all under one roof by Thomas 
Hokenorton, Abbot of Oaney in the time of Henry VI., 
were used by laundresses to dry their clothes. 

During the minority of Edward VI. the rapacious 
courtiers plundered freely, especially in seizing the 
chantries and o&i^monies, many of which were attached 
to the town guilds, and they succeeded in creating the 
reaction wliich gare Mary an easy victory. Latimer 
lifted up his warning voice agaiuEt them, bat Latimer 
warned in vain, Keaction is the protest of nature 
against excess, and a revulsion of feeling secured 
Mary's accession; but she restored the old system, 
and her cruelties provoked another reaction. The evil 
tradition of persecution handed on from the Middle 
Ages could not be got rid of all at once, even in Pro- 
testant churches. Persecution, too, was profitable, for 
the property of the victims was confiscated. 

Few can read without emotion the story of the 
Oxford martyrs, which has given them an undying 
command over the hearts of their fellow-men ; how, 
when Latimer and Ridley stood side by side at the 
stake, 'they brought a fagot, kindled with fire, and laid 
the same down at Ridley's feet. To whom Master 
Latimer spake in this manner—" Be of good comfort. 
Master Ridley, and play the man. M^e shall this day 
light such a candle, by God's grace, in England, as 
1 trust shall never be put out." And Ridley cried 
often, " Lord, receive my spirit," Master Latimer crying 
as vehemently on the other side, " Father of Heaven, 
receive my soul." After that he had stroked his face 
with his hands, and as it were bathed them a little ia 
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the fire, he soon died with very little pain or none. 
But Master Ridley, by reason of the evil making of the 
fire unto him, because the wooden fagots were laid 
about the gorse, and overhigh built, the tire burned first 
beneath. After his lega were consumed, the upper 
parts were all untouclied with fiame, and when the 
flame touched the gunpowder (tied by his brother in 
a bag about his neck), he was seen to stir no more, but 
burned on the other side, falling down at Master 
Latimer's feet.' The horrible sight worked upon the 
beholders as it has worked since, and will work, while 
the English nation survives. It was thus that on 
October 16, 1555, Ridley and Latimer were burnt in 
Canditch, jnst below and opposite the lodging of the 
blaster of Balliol. When Cranmer was burnt on 
ilarch 21 following, the weakness of his previous 
recantation was forgotten, and his fame brightened in 
the fire that consumed him. ' Fire being now put to 
him, he stretched out his right hand, and thrust it into 
the fiame, and held it there a good space, before the 
fire came to any other part of his body ; where his hand 
was seen of every man sensibly burning, crying with 
K loud voice, " This hand hath olTended," Aa soon as 
the fire got up, he was very soon dead, never stirring 
or crying all the while.' The bill paid by the bailifi's 
for his burning runs thus : — 

CTiardg^s layd out and paide for the burninge of Cran- 
mer aa followethe : — 

First for a c, of wood fagots . . . vi.s.\ 

Halfe a hundrethe of furze faggots iii.s. ilii.d. , 

For the cariage of them . . viii.d. f'"'^'"" 

Faid to ii. laborers . . . zvid.) 
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But the bailiffs could not get the various bills for 
Mary's reign paid, and we find them still applying for 
payment under Elizabeth. 

A King of Misrule for Christmas was elected at 
Merton for the last time in Mary's reign — the custom 
had been forbidden in the Edwai'dian statutes. His 
rule lasted till Candlemaa, and the last king was Jasper 
Heywood, known as a poet for translating some of 
Seneca's plays. 

Two colleges were founded in 1555 — Trinity by Sir 
Thomas Pope, and St. John's by Sir Thomas White. -^ 
Sir Thomas Pope, an Oxfordshire man, had been a 
favourite of Henry VIII., and had been put in charge 
of the Princess Elizabeth by Mary. He says in a 
letter: 'The Princess Elizabeth often asketh me about 
the course I have devised for my scholars ; and that 
]jart of my statutes respecting study I have shown her 
she likes well. She ia not only gracious, bat most 
learned.' Two of the fellows were expelled by the 
I'resident for violating one of the statutes. They 
applied to the Founder for forgiveness, and he kindly 
referred the matter to the Princess, who intprceded for 
the two offenders, George Rudde and George Symson ; 
on which Sir Thomas wrote to the President that at 
the desire and commandment of the Lady Elizabeth's 
grace, seconded by the request of his wife, he had 
consented that they should, on making a public con- 
fession of their fault and submitting to a fine, be again 
received, and that he was fnlly resolved never to 
do the like again to please any creature living, the 
Queen's Majesty alone excepted. 

Sir Thomas White was admonished in a dream to 
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buiU a college where lie should find three elms grow- 
ing ont of one root. He found thera in the court of 
the decayed college of St. Bernard. Wood says the 
original tree was living in 1677, and it is believed that 
there is a scion of it still flourishing in the garden. He 
bought St. Bernard's College from Christ Church, and 
got a new charter for St. John's in 1557. White also 
left money to the corporation of Oxford for the relief of 
poor tradesmen. 

After the violent oscillations of Edwards and Mary's 
reigns, England gladly accepted Elizabeth's steady rule. 
She sent visitors to Oxford in 1559, who for the most 
part restored Edward's system. The Earl of Leicester 
became Chancellor in 1564, and took considerable pains 
in restoring order and a regular course of studies. The 
Act of 13 Elizabeth, 1571, which incorporated both 
universities, was the great settlement under which they 
have worked down to our own day ; whilst the orderly 
system of matriculations and degrees then introduced 
gave a considerable impulse to education. 

Elizabeth had been imprisoned at Woodstock 
during her sister's reign, and some of her needlework 
executed there is still to be seen in the Bodleian. On 
Saturday, August 31, 1566, she paid a long-promised 
visit to Oxford, and stayed till September 6. She 
came by the Woodstock Road, and Leicester and 
the University came out to the furthest point of 
their liberties at Wolvercote to meet her. The mayor, 
aldermen, and thirteen burgesses waited for her at 
Summerfown. ' The mayor delivered up his mace to 
her, which she forthwith returned ; then he spoke an 
English speech, and presented a cup of silver, double- 
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gilt, wortli lOi., and in it about ¥Sl. in old gold. This 
gift was the first in money that ever, as I can yet learn, 
was presented to a prince ; for at the coming of any 
one to the University before this time the custom was, 
that the citizens should give them five oxen, as many 
sheep, veaies, lambs, and sugar loaves.' On Sunday 
night there was a Latin play called Marcus Geminus 
(the story of a state trial under Alexander Sevems), in 
Christ Church Hall, which lasted till one o'clock, bat the 
Queen was too tired to be pi-esent. On Monday night 
an English play called Palamon and Arcyte,hj Richard 
Edwards, was acted, when part of the stage fell and killed 
three persons. The rest of the play was acted on the 
Wednesday. The boy who played Emilia, and wore a 
dress belonging to the late Queen Mary, ' for gathering 
flowers prettily in a garden then represented, and sing- 
ing sweetly, in the time of March, received eight angela 
for a gracious reward by her Majesty's command. On the 
Thursday there was a Latin play called Progne, but it did 
not take half so well us the much-admired Palamon and 
Arcyte. On the Friday the Queen went to Carfax, and 
along High Street to Eastgate, and so over East Bridge, 
where the city liberties ended ; but the members of the 
University went on to Shotover, because that was the 
limit of their liberties.' It was, perhaps, one result of 
this visit that an Act of Parliament was passed in 1671 
against purveyors, takers, badgers, loaders, and poul- 
terers, that they shall not take a bargain for any 
victuals or grain within five miles of Oxon or Cam- 
bridge against the will of the owners, as it was hitherto 
often used, to the raising of the respective miirkets 
in the said nniversitiee. In 1633 the Univorsity 
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allowed carriage to be demanded within the five-mile 
limit to carry timber from Shotover and Stowood for 
the navy as far as the Thames. 

The plays acted at the Universities had considerable 
influence on the progress of the English drama, and a 
number of poets, such as the two Heywoods, Richard 
Edwards, John Lyly, George Peele, Tliomas Lodge, 
were Oxford men ; and Cambridge could show a similar 
list. To these men was due the strong classical tinge 
which our drama received, and those who think that 
Shakespeare must have known Greek because he men- 
tions the goddess Ate (who does not occur in Latin 
authors) forget that she occurs often in his predecessors' 
plays, especially in Peele. When Dido was acted at 
Christchurch in 1583 before a noble Polish scholar, 
Albert a Lasco, ' there was a pleasant sight of hunters, 
with a full cry of a kennel of hounds, and Mercury and 
Iris descending and ascending from and to a high 
place. The tempest also, wherein it rained small com- 
fits, rosewater, and snew artificial snow, was very 
strange to the beholders.' 

The Puritans objected to plays being performed by 
students, many of whom were about to take orders, 
especially as some of the plays were of an equivocal, 
or rather unequivocal, character, not to mention that 
they were often played on Sunday, Gerson had long 
ago forbidden the performance of plays at the University 
of Paris. The college play was far from an innocent 
recreation, and was sometimes made the vehicle for satire 
and gross personalities, especially against the townsmen, 
as in the play of Clnh Law, acted at Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge, in 1697. The Latin plays, such as the famous 
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I<jiioram%is, acted before Jaraea I. at Camtridge in 1615, 
were even woree. With facta like thesa before us, the 
justice and reasonableness of that Puritan aversion to 
which Milton, in after years, gave such pregnant ex- 
pression, come home to ua; and the incongruities 
which startle us as we compare the actors and their 
parts in Ignoramxts can hardly be better described than 
in the words of his sternly ironical reminiscence of 
what he himself recalled of like performances in the 
colleges — ' of the young divines and those of next 
aptitude to divinity, whom he had seen oft upon the 
stage, writhing and unboning their clergy limbs to all 
the antic and dishonest gestures of Trinculoes, buffoons, 
and bawds, prostituting the shame of that ministry 
which either they had, or were nigh having, to the 
eyes of courtiers and court ladies, with their grooms 
and mademoiselles.' At Oxford, where many heads of 
colleges were now Puritans, the feeling on this point 
was also represented in the city. Thus in 1580 'it 
is enacted and agreed at this Council that no Mayor 
of this city or his deputy, from henceforth, shall give 
leave to any player to play within the Guilde hall, or 
the lower hall, or in the Guilde hall court, without 
, consent of the Council of this City first had, upon 
pain of forfeiture of ten pounds.' And the University 
followed suit in 1584 by a decree that ' it should 
not be lawful for the Vice-Ohancellor to grant leave 
to players to act their plays within the precincts ot 
the University without special leave from the Convo- 
cation.' And again : ' Upon consideration of sickness 
wherewith this University of late hath oftentimes been 
grievously visited by reason of the extraordinary con- 
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course of people at unseasonable times of the year to 
see stage plays and games, it hath been thoagbt a 
matter most convenient as well for the maintaining of 
health among ns, as also for the detaining of the 
younger sort from extraordinary spending more than 
their small exhibitions will bear, and most of all that 
they may not be spectatours of so many lewd and evil 
sports as in them are practised, that no common stagts 
players be permitted to use or do auy such thing within 
the precincts of the University. And if it happen by 
extraordinary means that stage players shall get or 
obtain leave, by tiie Mayor or other ways, yet it shall 
not be lawful for any Master, Bachiler, or scholar above 
the age of eighteen to repair or go to see any such 
thing under pain of imprisonment. Aud if any under 
the age of eighteen shall presume to do anything con- 
trary to this statute, the party so offending shall suffer 
open punishment in S. Marie's Church according to 
the discretion of the Vice-Chancellor or Proctors,' A 
similar order had to be made in 1593, after a violent 
plague which 'sprung chiefly from the multitude of 
the people that came to Oxford about the Act time, to 
see certain Plays and Interludes brought from London, 
as also from divers Inmates received into small houses.' 
There are many entries in the city books after 1570 
which show the development of the religious feeling. 
A pulpit was provided for Carfax Church, and two 
lecturers were to preach by turns every Sunday. The 
election dinner of the mayor was abolished, the bailifls' 
banquet was to cease, Sundays and holy days to be 
strictly observed. Payments were constantly made for 
special services ; and attendance upon the mayor when 
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he went to St. Mary's, Christ Church, Carfax, or any 
other churches was made compulsory under pain of a 
fine — ' the city officers shall at the time of the ringing 
of the bell for the sermon, come together to the 
PenoyleBBe Benche, or thereabouts, and stay there until 
the coming of the Mayor.' 

Edmund Campian of St. John's was one of those 
who tooli part in the disputations held before Elizabeth, 
but he became one of the leaders of the Counter- 
Beformation, and was hanged at Tyburn in 1581. The 
proceedings against the Roman Catholics became more 
severe as the struggle went on ; and in 1689 Richard 
Yaxley, a priest of the secular college at Douay, George 
Kicolls, ThomaB Belson, a gentleman, and Humphry 
ap Richard, a servant in the house where they lodged, 
were hanged, drawn and quartered at Oxford. Under 
James I. George Napier of Corpus was executed. He 
refused a pardon ottered if he would take the oath of 
allegiance. Parts of his body were set oyer the gates 
of the city and over the gate of Christ Church. 

Elizabeth's visit was also an era in the history of 
the quarrel between Oxford and Cambridge as to which 
waa the oldest town and the oldest university. When 
the Queen was at Cambridge two years before, in 1564, 
William Master, the public orator, had laid stress on 
the superior antiquity of Cambridge to Oxford, since it 
dated from Cantaber, King of Spain, who had been 
driven out by his people and came to this island in the 
time of King Gurguntius. This irritated Oxford, and 
Thomas Key (or Caius), Master of University, wrote 
an 'Assertion of the Antiquity of the Academy of 
Oxford, of which he presented a copy to Elizabeth, 
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He laid stress on University College being founded 
by Alfred, but thought that Alfred did not so much 
found as restore the University, which had ©listed 
long before. But John CaiuA, of Cambridge, the 
Queen's physician, replied with great- vigour, and the 
quarrel has lasted nearly down to our own time. The 
earliest reference to Alfred's founding the Univer- 
sity is in Higden's ' Poly chron icon,' written under 
Edward III. ; ' by the council of St. Neot he was the 
first to establish schools for the various art.s in Oxford, 
to which city he granted privileges of many kinds.' 
The college itself, when engaged in a lawsnit, presented 
o petition to Richard II. about 1387, in which they 
«poke of ' your college, called Mickil University Hall 
in Oxendford, which college was first founded by your 
■noble progenitor King Alfred, for the maintenance of 
twenty-four divines for ever.' I'he case, however, had 
to be compromised. But from this time the Alfred 
story gained ground, and a still earlier date was 
assigned to the city itself. John Rous, a chantry priest 
of Warwick and once a scholar in Oxford, under 
Edward IV,, had combined all the myths into a com- 
pact whole, and told how King Mempric founded the 
.city B.C. 1009, but was unfortunately eat«n by wolves 
at Wolvercot ; how some Greek philosophers settled at 
Greeklade (i.e. Cricklade), and some Latin at Latine- 
lade (i.e. Lechlade), before they finally moved to 
Bellositum (i.e. Beaumont) ; and how, when teaching 
had much decayed, it was revived by Alfred about 873, 
and how a church on the site of St. Giles's was the 
old University church, as St. Mary's was afterwards. 
But we need not discuss the fables of the fourteenth 
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and fifteenth centuriea. All seek to find an heroic 
ancestry, and we should not be too hard on our 
ancestors (wJio were deceived by deliberate impostures) 
for believing that University was King Alfred's hall, 
Oriel his chapel, and Braaenose his brewing-house. 
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decrease in the value of the precious metals. An Act 
was also made about the repair of the highways lor 
fiye miles around the city. 

In 1577 the dreadful ' Black Assize ' happene<]. 
Rowland Jencks, a stationer, was tried ia the Couit- 
honse at the Castle-yard ' for having in his house bulls, 
libels, and such like things against the Queen and 
'religion, and condemned to lose his ears. Judgment 
being passed, and the prisoner being taken away, there 
arose such infectious damp or breath among the people, 
that many there present were then smothered, and 
others aodeeply infected that they lived not many hours 
after, of which passages, hear, I pray, what Death 
partly says in a doleful ditty that was published about 
this time ; — 

Thinke yon on the solemne Sizes past 

How Bodenly in OxfordBhire 
I came and made the judges all agafit, 

And justices that did appear ; 
And t4X>ke both Bell and Baram away. 
And many a worthy man that day, 
And all their bodies brought to clay. 

Above 600 sickened in one night ; and the day after, the 
infectious air being carried into the next villages, 
sickened there an hundred more. The 15, 16, and 17 day 
of July sickened also above 300 persons, and within 
twelve days' space died an hundred scholars, besides 
many citizens. The number of persons that died in live 
Weeks' space, namely, from the 6 of July to the 12 of 
August, were 300 in Oxford, and 200 and odd in other 
places ; so that the whole number that died in that time 
were 510 persons, of whom many bled till they expired.' 
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There were siinilar outbreaks at Cambridge, 1522, and 
at Exeter, 158(>. Bacon notes that * the moat pernicious 
infection next to the plague is the smell of the Jail 
when prisoners have been long and close nastily kept,' 
In 1578 we have Ralph Agas' map of Oxford, 
which may be compared with Loggan's in 1675; but 
Oxford has been so thoroughly rebuilt that it is often 
Bot easy to identify even the college buildings. Agos 
says : — 

Tho measare form and sight I bring 

Of antient Ojcford, nobleness of skill— 

A city seated rich in every thing. 

Girt with wood and water, pasture, com, and hill : 

He took the vewe from north, and so he leaves it still, 

For there the buildings make the bravest show, 

And from those walks the scholars best it know. 

Wood notices constant disorders at this time, thus : 
'In 1586 certain scholars of Magdalen college stealing 
deer in the forest of Shotover belonging to the King, 
one of them named Thomas Godstow was taken, carried 
before the Lord Norreys, and by him imprisoned. The 
rest of his fellows resenting the matter, resolve with 
9 party that they would make an assault on him the 
next time he came to Oxford. The quarter sessions 
drawing near, which were about Michaelmas, the Lord 
Norreys with his retinew came to Oxford, and lodged 
himself in the Bear inn, near All Saints' church. The 
said scholars having notice of it, gather together with 
their gowns girt abont them, armed with divers sorts of 
weapons, and coming courageously up to the said Inn, 
made an assault on some of the Lord's retinew, intending 
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Bt lengtli to lay hold on the Lord himself. But timely 
notice being given to him, he sends out his son 
Maximilian, attended with his servants, and making an 
onslaught on the scholars, beat them down as far as 
St. Mary's church. Whereupon a great outcrie being 
raised, the Vicechancellor, Proctors, and others are 
called, who rushing suddenly in among the scholars, 
appeased and sent them away with fair words, yet some 
of them were hurt, and Binks, the Lord's keeper, sorely, 
wounded. Soon after the Vicechancellor sent word to 
all Heads of Houses, that they should command their 
scholars into their respective Colleges, which being 
accordingly done, and all kept within, the Lord departed 
the town. But the scholars of Magdalen college being 
not able to pocket these adronts, went up privately to 
the top of their tower, and waiting till he should pass 
by towards llicot, sent down a shower of stones that 
they had picked up, upon him and his retinew, wound- 
ing some and endangering others of their lives. It is 
said that upon the foresight of this storm, divers had 
got boards, others tables on their heads, to keep them 
from it, and that if the Lord had not been in Ms coach 
or chariot he would certainly have been killed. But 
however it was, the result came to this pass, that some 
of the offenders were severely punished, others expelled, 
and the Lord with much ado pacified by the sages of 
the University.' The successive Chancellors, Leicester, 
Hatton, and Sackville, succeeded in gradually restoring 
order among the students, and in making the professors 
and readers give their statutable lectures. 

In 1592 Elizabeth came once more to visit the 
University, that she might behold the change and 
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amendment of lecmiing and manners. She came from 
Woodstock by Godstow Bridge as before, and the city 
gave her a silver gilt cup with sixty angels therein. 
There was a grand dinner in Merton to the Privy 
Council, who then heard a philosophy disputation on 
the question whether party strife among citizens is 
useful to the commonwealth. The respondent was 
Henry Cuffe, who was afterwards executed, March 30, 
1601, for hia share in Essex's conspiracy. 

Lord Bacon's brother Anthony, a devoted friend of 
Essex, was one of the City members in 1597, for the 
second time ; but there is little trace of any political 
struggle in the place. In James I.'s parliaments the 
City usually elected its Recorder, Thomas Wentworth. 

The end of the reign was marked by the foundation 
of the Bodleian Library. Sir Thomas Bodley, being 
tired of Court life, came back to his old haunts, and 
resolved to restore Duke Humphry's library. He wrote to 
the Vice-Chanceilor in 1598, offering that whereas ' there 
hath bin heretofore a public library in Oxford, which is 
apparent by the room itself remaining, and by your 
statute records, I will take the charge and cost npon 
me, to reduce it (^ain to his former use, and to make 
it fit and handsome with seates and shelfes and deskes, 
and all that may be needful, to stir up other men's 
benevolence to help to furnish it with books.' His own 
college, Merton, offered timber, and during the next 
two years the beautiful roof was pub up. It was ready 
for use in 1600, and opened in 1602, and Bodley after- 
wards endowed it with lands. The bell which he gave 
still rings for the library to be closed, and his iron money 
chest with three locks is now exhibited in the Picture 
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Gallery. In 1610 the Stationers' Company began to 
give copies of all works published by them. 

The colleges received some additions in this reign. 
In 1564 Sir William Petre almost refounded Exeter 
College, and obtained a charter of incorporation from 
the Qneen in 1566. Jesus College was founded by 
Hugh Ap Rice or Price in 1571. He petitioned 
Elizabeth that she Tcould be pleased to found a collej:^ 
in Oxford, on which he might bestow his estate for 
the maintenance of certain scholars of Wales, ' to be 
trained np in good letters.' She consented to become 
the foundress (the Tudors laid stress on their Welsh 
origin, as we see in Spenser), and gave a charter, 
and a hall, which occupied a portion of the site, called 
White Hall, and further bestowed wood from the 
forests of Shotover and Stow. Giordano Bruno, after 
being the guest of Philip Sidney and Fulke Greviile in 
XA)ndon, visited Oxford soon after 1680, and lectured 
on the Boul and on the sphere; he thought the 
University was possessed by pedants and ignorant pro- 
fessors of the old learning. But Bruno advocated the 
Copemican theory with all its far-reaching consequences, 
and England was so far behind in science that Bacon 
did not accept Copernicus, and Milton did not venture 
to malce the Archangel Raphael give a positive answer 
to Adam on the shbject. 
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THE STUARTS. 

James L~llie Laadian Statntea— Fresh Disputes with the City — 
Charles I.'a Visit — The Siege — Oxford during; the Common- 
wealth. 

The accession of James I. in 1603 was marked by an 
outbreak of plague in London, which spread to Oxford. 
The Michaelmas terra could not be kept, and the 
citizens in distress petitioned the University for help, 
on which a weekly collection was made in the colleges, 
to the great relief of the sufferers, ' All the gates of 
colleges and halla were constantly kept shut day and 
night by a few persons left in them to keep possession. 
Shop windows all close, and none, except the keepers of. 
the sick, and collectors of relief, stirring in the streets, 
no not so much as dog or cat ; nay, the common 
market place bore grass. It brake fortli again the next 
April. Also after the King and Court had left Oxford 
in 1605, it bi-ake forth again, and the infected persons 
were sent to their former habitations, viz. : Port-mede 
house, the cabines near it, and others by Cheney Lane, 
near Hedington Hill.' Wood dates the outbreak of 
drunkenness in the University from this visit. ' For 
whereas in the days of Queen Elizabeth it was little 
or nothing practised (sar.k being then rather taken for 
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e. cordial than a usual liquor, sold also for that pni 
pose in apothecaries' shops) and a heinous crime it was 
to be overtaken with drink, or smoake tobacco, it now 
became in a manner common. The court that was here 
tJie last year lefi such impressions of debauchery upon 
the students, that by a little practice they improved 
themselves so much, that tliey became more excellent 
than their masters, and that also without scandal, 
because it became a laudable fashion.' When James 
entertained his bi-other-in-law, Christian IV. of Den- 
mark, in 1606, the dmnkennesa of the Court scandalised 
the age. Hhakespere was probably thinking as much 
of England as of Denmark when he makes Hamlet say 
(the edition of 1603 states that the play had been act-ed 
by his Highness' servants in the two Universities) — 

This heavyheaded revel east and west 

Makes us traduced and taxed of other nationa ; 

In the Merchcnt of Venice he refers to England more 
distinctly. Drunkenness became so prevalent that the 
statutes against it had to be revived in 1610, and in 
Ijaud'a Chancellorship an attempt was made to limit 
the number of licensed ale-houses ; it appeared that 
there were three hundred in Oxford, and Laud's corre- 
spondents are full of complaints on the subject. Lord 
Clarendon, in his Life, speaks strongly on this vice at 
Oxford during the time he was at Magdalen Hall 
(1621-26), and with cause, for his eldest brother was 
ruined by it. As reflecting the state of society later on 
we find in the JIS. drama of Grolriana's Nitpiials that 
' Old Grobian ' is the head of an Oxford club of slovens, 
rusty pedants, and mohocks, sworn enemies of good 
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fnannerd, from among whom he desires to choose a 
husband for hia danghter Grobiana, One of the rules 
is : ' Every apprentice is tied to leave his business what- 
soever to go to football (if any be in the street), or if 
they hear the ba^ipes.' 

The delegates at the beginning of James's reign 
complained that the number of cottages had increased 
by the insatiable avarice of the citizens ; and in 1612, 
on their complaining that the citizens had erected 150 
cottages within the space of fifty years, to the great 
burden and charge of the University (which cottages 
were inhabited by people that practised to steal the 
King's wood from the forests near Oxford), it was 
ordered by the Lords of the Council that the Chancellor 
of the University and the Steward of the city now 
being should reform the same. 

In 1616 arrangementa were made for supplying 
Oxford with water ; the springs of the hill above North 
Hinksey were collected, and brought in pipes to a 
conduit erected by Otho Nicholson of Christ Church, at 
Carfax, ' where the Bull Eing was ; ' and the colleges 
and city were supplied by pipes from hence. The 
Hinksey water, however, was over-rich in carbonate of 
lime and rather hard. From a similar cause there were 
Several petrifying springs in or close to Oxford, as at 
the Cross Inn near Carfax, and another above Marston 
Lane. 

In 1624 an Act of Parliament (21 Jac. L c. S2) 
was made ' for the opening of the Thames from Burcote 
by Abendon to Oxford, for the benefit of the University 
and city.' Crosfield, of Queen's, records in his Diary : 
' On 31 Aug., 1635, a barge was brought up the 
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Thames to Oxford, which was tlie first ever came.* 
The King was then at Woodstock. Previously, owing 
to the river being choked up, there was no water- 
carriage higher than Maidenhead, 

Wadham College was founded early in James' reign 
by Nicholas Wadham. It is said that he had at first 
intended to set up a Catholic college at Venice, but in 
the last three or four years before his death in 1609 
altered hia mind, and resolved to found a college for 
the Church of England ab Oxford. Was this in con- 
sequence of the Gunpowder Plot? His widow, Dorothy, 
carried out his design, and built the college on ground 
bought from the city. Similarly, Pembroke College 
was founded in 1624 under tlie name of King James, 
who gave the old Broadgates Hall as a site. ' Here it 
must be remembered that the generality of the people 
some years before did verily think that the most useful 
branches of mathematics were spells, and her professors 
limbs of the devil, converting the honour of this Uni- 
versity, due for her (though at that time slender) 
proficiency in the said study to her shame. And so 
it was that not a few of the then foolish gentry refused 
to send their sons thither, lest they should be smutted 
with the Black Art. a term found out by a no less dark 
ignorance, the only enemy to this angelical knowledge.' 

But during this reigu men's minds became more 
and more absorbed in theological controversy. Grotius 
Bays, in 1613; 'Literature has little reward, theolo- 
gians rule, lawyers find profit, Casaubon alone has a 
fair success, but he himself thinks it uncertain. Mot 
even he would have had any place as a literary man, 
he had, to turn theologian.' Casaubon was at Oxford 
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that Bame year, and BnmB up his impressions thus: 
' Everything proved beyond my expectation. The 
revenuea of the colleges maintain above two thousand 
students, generally of respectable parentage, and some 
even of the first nobility. New buildings rise every 
day ; even some new colleges are raised from the 
foundation ; some are enlai^ed, snch as that of Merton, 
over which Savile presides, and several more. There 
is. one begun by Cardinal Wolsey which, if it should 
be completed, will be worthy of the greatest admira^ 
tion. But he left at hia death many buildings, which 
he had begun, in an unfinished state, and which no 
one especta to see complete. None of the colleges, 
however, attracted me so much as the Bodleian library, 
a work rather for a king than a private man. It is 
certain that Bodley, living or dead, must have expended 
200,000 livfres on that building. The ground plot ia 
the figure of the letter T. The part which represents 
the perpendicular stem was formerly built by some 
prince; the rest was added by Bodley with no less 
magnificence. In the lower part is a divinity school, 
to which perhaps nothing in Europe is comparable. It 
is vaulted with peculiar skill. The upper story is the 
library itself, very well built, and fitted with an im- 
mense quantity of books. Do not imagine that such 
plenty of manuscripts can be found here as in the 
lloyal Library [of Paris] ; there are not a few manu- 
scripts in England, but nothing to what the [French] 
ICing possesses. But the number of printed books ia 
wonderful, and increasing every year, for Bodley has 
bequeathed a considerable revenue for that purpose, 
As long as I remained in Oxford I passed whole days 
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w the library ; for books cannot be taken out, but the 
library ia open to all scholars for seven or eight honra 
every day. Too might always see, therefore, many of 
these greeiiily enjoying the banquet prepai-ed for them, 
which gave me no small pleasure.' 

George Wither, a poor scholar at Magdalen in 
,1G03, afterwards a Puritan poet, thus describes his 
admiration of the place, which he spent his first month 
of i-esidence in exploring (' Abuses Whipt and Stript,' 
1013):— 

I did, as other idle freshmen do, 
Long for to eee the bell of Oseney too . . . 
But yet indeed, may not I grieve to tell, 
I never drank at Aristotle's well . . , 
Yet old Sir Harry Bath was not forgot 
In the remembriince of whose wondrous shot 
The forest by (believe it they that will), 
Betaina the surname of Shotover still. 
Then having seen enough and there withall 
Got some experience at the tennis ball, . . 

he betook himself to reading. 

The growth of Puritan feeling in the city of Oxford 
ia shown by the formation of the first Baptist society 
under Vavasour Powell, of Jesus College, in 1618. 
He made many converts in Wales, and in 1657 we 
hear of John Eunyan accompanying him to Oxford. 
Powell died at last in the Ileet Prison. 

A plague followed Charles I.'s accession in 1625, 
Parliament was adjourned to Oxford, and all students 
were sent away that the members might be lodged in 
the colleges. In 1629 the King and Queen visited 
Oxford, and the same year Land began the changea 
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in tte University which hia election as Chancellor 
next year enabled him to cany out. He had to tell 
the heads that if they did not reform fees, carriers, 
Ac, ' his Majesty's commissions iriU reform whatso- 
ever you do not,' and ' this breach once made upon 
your privileges might lay open a wider gap in many 
other particulars,' and ' it will he ordered in a sourer 
way, not so agreeable to your liberties.' The Laudian 
statutes of 1634 did not do much more than complete 
changes that had been in progress for some time, but 
they put an end to the older and freer organisation. 
His plan was to concentrate power in the hands of 
the colleges and of their heads; the commonwealth 
became an oligarchy. The proctors were no longer 
freely elected by the masters, but appointed by the 
colleges in turn, according to a cycle of twenty- 
three years, proportioned to the number of masters in 
each college, a cycle not altered till 1856, and again 
remodelled in 1887. The Hebdomadal Board, or stand- 
ing delegacy of the heads, was instituted in 1631 ; 
it met every Monday for business, and to consider 
what should be laid before Convocation ; but they were 
not to encroach on the Vice-Chancellor's disciplinary 
powers, such an punishing disorders or stopping contro- 
versy in the pulpits. A tutorial system had been grow- 
ing up gradually. It was not until Leicester's chan- 
cellorship in 1564 that the University undertook .to 
regulate who might be tutors, and it was not until 
Laud was chancellor that it waa made necessary to 
enter under a tutor resident in the same college or ball. 
No one was now allowed to take the degree of Bachelor 
in Divinity unless he was at least in deacon's orders. 
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The new statutes rasntion among probibtted games 
' every kind of gctme in which money is concerned, 
such as dibs [sheep's knnckle-bones], dice, cards, 
cricketing in the private grounds or gardens of towns- 
people, .... every kind of game or exercise from 
which danger, injury, or inconvenience might arise to 
other people, such as the hunting of beasts with any 
sort of dogs, ferrets, nets, or toils ; also any use or 
carryingof muskets, crossbows, or fdcons. . . . Neither 
ropedancers, nor actors, nor shows of gladiators witJiout 
special leave. . . . The scholars are not to play at 
football, nor with cudgells, either among themselves or 
with the townsfoVc, a practice from which the most 
perilous contentions have often arisen. The penalties 
are corporal punishment, if by reason of age it be 
becoming, fines, postponement of the degree, expulsion 
for a time or for ever.' 

Long hair was not allowed. ' Dr. Kettle, President 
of Trinity,' says Aubrey, ' was irroconcileable to long 
hair, called them hairy scalps ; and as for periwigs, 
which were then rarely worn, he believed them to be 
the scalps of men, cut off after they were hanged, and 
so tanned and dressed for use. When he observed 
the scholars' hair longer than ordinary (especially if 
they were scholars of the house) he would bring a pair 
of scissors in his muff, which he commonly wore, and 
woe be to them that sat on the outside of the table. I 
remember he cut Mr. Radford's hair with the knife th.tt 
chips the bread on the buttery-hatch, and then [from 
the old play of Gamfrier Gurion's Needle] he sang, 
*' And was not Grim the collier finely trimmed ? " ' 

.liaud's care for discipline was of much service. He 
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dimJnislifed the number of alehouses, partly stopped 
drinking in colleges, and got the King to write a letter 
to Christ Church, Boppressing their Westminster sup- 
per. Nor would he allow beneficed clergymen to live 
in Oxford. ' The statute [21 Henry VIII. c. 13, § 28] 
which gives leave to a man's stiay in the university 
that is under forty years of age, doth not privilege a 
man that hath a vicarage, and is sworn to residence, 
unless he be dispensed withal for residence according 
to law.' 

Land also procured large privileges for the Univei-- 
Bity presses — John Lichfield and William Turner were 
then the printers. He made considerable gifts of books 
and manuscripts to the Bodleian, and was a generous 
friend to scholars. He recovered some of those who 
bad been converted to Bomanism ; among them Chil- 
lingworth, the son of a mayor of Oxford. He was 
alarmed at hearing that the Mitre Inn was a meeting- 
place for recusants, ' seldom without some scholars in 
their company, upon pretence either of alliance or 
acquaintance. Greene the host, a professed papist, is 
not of our body, but a townsman, and licensed by them 
to keep an inn.' ' I have complained to the Lords about 
him, and hope there will be a letter go from the Board 
to the town to call for an account of the whole business.' 
One of the charges against Laud, made by Prynno, 
the great Parliamentary lawyer, was that bis chaplain, 
Morgan Owen, had set up images of the Virgin and 
Child, holding a small crucifix, over the new south 
porch of St. Mary's, which he had built at a cost of 
230/., in lien, it is said, of a Latin sermon. They still 
keep at Lambeth the very copy of Prynne'a ' Canter- 
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bniyB Doom * which CharleB I. read, with the clear bold 
Viim, gpiro epero, O.R., written on the fly-leaf by the 
King himself. Hobbea notea how much the doctrine 
and method of the University contributed to the troubles, 
and Prynne had cruel wrongs to remember. 

In 1635 the Caroline charter confirmed the privileges 
©f the University, and their rights over the city, not- 
withstanding a protest from the citizens ; but Laud 
kept vigilant watch over the city. His ' History of his 
Chancellorship ' supplies full details. He got a letter 
irom the Council, ordering the demolition of the cot- 
tages ' erected upon the town ditch and the town wall, 
the back way towards the Castle, and in the middle of 
the street by Trinity College gate, and near a place 
called Smithgate.' Pulling down the cottages made 
Smithgate passable for coaches. And by his own pro- 
clamation he named a toll-gatherer for the market, 
'which office hath of late times been discontinued ; by 
reason whereof divers citizens, inhabiting in or near the 
corn market, have taken upon them, to keep and set 
forth on market days public bushels and measures for 
the measuring of com and grain, and take toll for the 
same without stint or limitation, Bometimes a pint, 
sometimes a pint and a half, and sometimes a quart for 
the measuring of a bnahel, whereas the ancient and 
laudable due is but half a wine pint at the most : and 
divers maltsters, bakers, and brewers do keep in their 
private houses two bushels, a bigger wherewith to buy, 
and a lesser to sell, whereby the country that bring in 
their corn and grain to the university, are deterred to 
furnish the market, in regard the measure of grain will 
Hot bold out fuUy with the said great bushels.' In 1630 
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there waa a difference between University and City alxiub 
felons' goods, court-leets, and taking toll, and these 
questions were referred to Judge Jones. The leet was 
now not of mucli importance ; the amercements in it 
were equally divided under a composition made 23 
Elizabeth, which had been forgotten. In 1639 there 
was a difficulty about a coroner's jury. ' Our university 
coroner being last week to sit upon the body of a 
privileged person drowned near Christ Church sends his 
warrant (according as the statute directs him) to the 
constable of St. Olave's [Aldate'a] to warn a jury: he 
presently consults the mayor, and the mayor the town 
clerk — the city oracle, and both instruct him to disobey, 
because by their charter they are exempted from all 
service without their liberties, as this place waa, though 
yet within the parish of St. Olave's, which forced us for 
the present to send into the country for a jury, which 
lost time and cost trouble.' In 16-37 ' a jury of twelve 
privileged and twelve freemen, empanelled by the uni- 
versity to inquire after such misdemeanours as are 
impleadable in a court-leet hall in the Chancellor's 
name, presented with joint consent unto the vice-chan- 
cellor the conduit raised in the market-place at Carfax 
as a nuisance.' There was a constant question about 
licensing alehouses, ' the number of victuallers being 
incredible. The cure is not by punishing the imme- 
diate delinquents, either by imprisonment under the 
statute 5 Edw. VI. or by whipping under 3 Car. I., 
but by indicting the brewer under 4 Jac. I., who must 
pay &». Sd. for every barrel he shall deliver into any 
taphouse not licensed. I hope the justices in the town 
sessions will not hinder this good work — they renewed 
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lately thsir commission, wherein five of them are adde(1,' 
one being a brewer, who neither by law or in reason 
Bhonid be a judge in this kind,' There were ninety-four 
unlicensed alehouses within the city. Laud says : ' I 
once took order that the number of town justices shall 
not exceed those of the university, that so things might 
be carried with indifferency. And if they shall now 
oppose, it will be occasion for me to move my lord 
Keeper again to dissolve their commission.' The case 
is thus summed up : — ' The University iu the time of 
Edward III. had the sole keeping of the assize of bread 
and drink in Oxford, and the government and correction 
of all manner of victuallers and victual and tippling- 
houses there. This power continued for 200 years 
without interruption, until the statute of 5 and 6 
Edward VI., which gave power to two justices of peace 
in every shire or city to license alehouses ; by colour of 
this statute (in regard there was therein no express 
saving of the privileges of the University) the mayor 
and aldermen, being justices, have licensed alehouses. 
The Chancellor and Vice-Chancel lor were at the time 
of making the said statutes judges of peace within 
the city. In all Acts since made correction and punish- 
ment of all alehouse-keepers and tipplers in alehouses 
is reserved solely to the governor of the University.' 
This brought a strong letter from the King to the 
town. In 1639 the chandlers (two of that company 
being aldermen) took upon them to sell candles at a 
price above that which was set by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor. But they submitted, and the Vice-Chancellor 
raised the price. In 1640 the city petitioned its Stewai-d, 
the Earl of Berks, about the watch. ' According to 
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the statute of Winchester, and an order of the Privy 
Council in 1630, a watch was set by the mayor, with 
the consent of the Vice-Chancellor, part of which watch, 
by reason of divers inroads and inlets (beaidee the gates), 
were appointed by the mayor to walk about their wards 
and liberties ; by which watch straggling soldiers and 
others have been taken, and we have been safe. But 
the Proctors question the said watch, and exact of them 
40s. a time for their walking: and for non-payment 
thereof threaten to sue them in the Viee-Chancellor s 
court, and send for these watchmen verj- often to their 
chambers, and have imprisoned some of the constables, 
and have laid hold of the watchmen and taken some of 
them to the prison gates with an intent to imprison 
them : and M'' Mayor is forced to discharge the watch ; 
but the watch in S. Thomas' parish, being the entrance 
from Farrington, where the lata rebellion was [mutiny 
of Dorsetshire soldiers on the way to Scotland], he did 
not discharge, and the last night Proctor AlHbond im- 
prisoned the constable for setting the same watch.' The 
Vice-Chancellor replies : ' Had they kept themselves at 
the gates, the proctors had not questioned them. But 
when they took the boldness to walk the streets to 
examine scholars of all conditions, to enter houses, and 
search what company there, then they thought it high 
time to appear. Nothing wilt now satisfy them, unless 
they may trample our charters under their feet, and 
give laws to them by whom they live.' 

But before these signs of coming trouble, and when 
Laud had apparently settled everything to his wish, 
Charles and Henrietta Maria visited Oxford, in 163(i, 
partly to do the Chancellor honour. They were met as 
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nsnal — ' first a trumpeter before the townsmen, which 
were all either apparelled in satin doublets and cloth 
breeches, as ordinary townsmen of any degree ; scarlet 
gowns, 80 the mayor and aldermen and two baylys: 
next to them were such as rid in wide-sleeved gowns 
and footcloths, and the doctors in scarlet, and so on.' 
At Christ Church they saw a play by William Strode, 
the public orator, called The Floating Island, which 
Lord Carnarvon declared to be the worst that ever he 
saw, except one at Cambridge ; but the shifting scenery 
was good, and was imitated by the London theatres. 
Strode joked about Prynne's ears being cut off and 
satirised the Puritans. 

Next day they visited Laud's own college, St. John's. 
He had enlarged the Library with stones from the old 
Carmelite convent in Beaumont Palace, and used atill 
more of them for the Quadrangle. Grey marble 
pillars too had been fetched from a quarry, discovered 
by Juxon, the lats President of the college, while follow- 
ing the hounds near Woodstock. The play acted in 
the Hall was 'i'he HonpUal of Lovers. ' It was merry 
and without offence," says Wood, ' and gave great con- 
tent ; which I doubt cannot be said of any play acted 
in the ptay-houses, belonging to the King and Duke, 
since 1660.' At eight in the evening they saw another 
play at Christ Church, The Boi/al Slave, by William 
Cartwright, of whom Ben Jonson said, ' My son Cart- 
wright writes alt like a man.' He died of the fever 
which raged at Oxford in 1643, The scenery of the 
Interludes was managed by Inigo Jones. Henrietta 
was BO pleased that she had it repeated some months 
later at Hampton Court, and borrowed the Oxfor<l 
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dressee. Jasper Maine's play, The Cily Match, was not 
acted at Christ Church as intended, but was sent for to 
Hampton Court and act-ed there. 

These were still the ' golden days ' of Charles I., but 
Wood notes that neither the scholars nor the citizens 
made any expressions of joy, or uttered as the manner 
is, Vivat Bex ! And in 1640 he notes that the Puritans 
multiply their conventicles, show themselves openly, 
and preach in public very seditiously. A maypole set 
up in Holywell, with a. picture of a Puritan musician in 
it, was pulled down by the scholars of New Inn and 
Magdalen Hall, where the Puritan feeling was strong. 

In the interval before the coming stonn many lead- 
ing scholars shared Falkland's literary life at Gretib 
Tew, so vividly described by Clarendon, and among 
them were Sheldon, Morley, Hammond, Earle, Chilling-: 
worth, and indeed all men of eminent parts and faculties 
in Oxford, besides those who resorted thither from 
London. In a little time the best men in England 
would, with sad hearts and sadder forebodings, have to 
take part against each other in the worst of all contests, 
Civil War. 

But all men's thoughts were now absorbed in the 
coming struggle. So zealous a part did town and gown 
take in public affairs, that the old proverb might seem 
verified, that Oxford conflicts were ominous of nationnl 
revolutions. Laud says : ' Nothing can be transacted in 
the State without its being immediately winnowed in 
the Parliaments of the Scholars.'' In January, 1G41, a 
contest of no slight violence raged in the streets, and 
again, as in the thirteenth century, were rung the fatal 
alarm bells of St. Mary's and St. Martin's, The King 
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Benfc from York in 1G42 a requisition to Vice-Chancellor 
Prideaux, asking the colleges to lend him money at 
8 per cent. A large sum was raised, and Convocation 
voted to send him all the reserve money in the various 
University chests. Parliament declared the requisition 
illegal, and ordered the highways about Oxford to 
be guarded. Dr. Pink, the Vice-Chancellor, enrolled 
Bome volunteers, and we hear of their marching from 
the achoola ' through Holywell and so through the 
Manor yard by the church into the New Park ; ' pro- 
bably the road from Smithgate to the Kidlington Poad, 
between Wadham and St. John's, did not then exist, 
though there was something of a path. 

Afterwards Dr. Pink appealed to the Puritan Chan- 
cellor, Lord Pembroke, for help and advice, and spoke 
of the Royalists as delinquents, but the Chancellor gave 
cold comfort and was not deluded as to Pink's real 
feelings. Some Royalist horse, under Sir John Byron, 
retired from Oxford when a Parliamentary force from 
Aylesbury occupied the city on September 12, in con- 
sequence of an application made by the citizens. But 
Iiord Say, the new Lord Lieutenant, made the mistake 
of not occupying it strongly, and seizing all the plate 
aud supplies. He spared the plate ' upon condition it 
should be forthcoming at the Parliament's appoint- 
ment, and not in the least employed against themi' 
The Parliamentarians committed no outrage except 
mutilating the statue of the Virgin and Child in the 
porch of St. Marys. The sculptuied work over the gate 
of All Souls was spared through the iniluence of the 
Puritan aldeiman Nixon, who is honourably remem- 
bered for the school which he founded for forty children 
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of poor freemen. Bet after the battle of Edgehill the 
King pushed on, and occupied Oxford on October 29 as 
an advanced post from which he could threaten London, 
and Oxford again became the frontier fortress of middle 
Kngland. The King at once began to fortify it. The 
inihtary position was good, between the two rivers, for 
not only did the royal troops often beat up the enemies' 
quarters at places like Thame (it was in repelling on© 
of these attacks tliat Hampden fell, on Chalgrove 
Field), and Chinnor, in the Chiltems, which Rupert 
burnt; but when large divisions under Essex and 
Waller threatened the place on both sides, the King 
was able, by throwing his force alternately over these 
rivers, to check them back with heavy loss ; and to the 
very end of tlie war Oxford was a dilGculty to the 
Parliamentary leaders, and required to be watched by 
a considerable force. All hands were set to work at 
the fortifications. ' On 5 Dec. the University bellman 
went about the city, warning all privileged psrsona 
that were housekeepers to send some of their family 
the nest day to dig at the works through New Park. 
According to which order the colleges sent men^ and 
many appeared and did work for several days. The 
citizens also were warned to work at the bulwarks on 
the North side of St. Giles' church, and tlie country by 
St, John's college walks, and the next day when the 
King rode to see the said fortifications, he found but 
twelve persons working on the city belialf, whereas 
there should have been 122, of which neglect his 
majesty took notice, and told them of it in the field.' 
Arms and powder were put in New College cloister and 
tower, corn in the law and logic schools, victuals in the 
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Guildhall, clotn and coats for soldiers in the mnsic and 
astronomy schools. Tho gunpowder was made at a mill 
at Osney, ' The rivers were eo ordered by locks and 
sluices, especially at St. Clement's bridge, that the city 
could be surrounded with waters, except the north part. 
That part had so many strong bulwarks, so regularly 
flanking one another, that nothing could be more 
exactly done. Bound about the Line, both upon the 
bulwarks and upon the Curtin, was strongly set with 
Storm Poles. Upon the outside of the ditch or trench, 
round the said Line, it was strongly pallisadoed, and 
■without that again were digged several pits in tJie 
ground, that a single footman could not without dilli- 
culty approach the brink of the trench.' 

The mint for coinage was at New Inn Hall. The 
King was in such want that even the household was 
for some time supported by the Sunday offerings. 
The colleges tried to save their plate by offering ready 
money instead ; but the King's needs were too greab 
and ho took the plate as well, on a promise of repay- 
ment, and the students henceforth drank out of earthen- 
ware. The crown piece struck at Oxford in 1 642 has 
on the reverse, relig. puot. leg. ang. or akg. libeii. 
PAR, in conformity with Charles' declaration that he 
would ' preserve the Protestant religion, the known 
laws of the land, and the just privileges and freedom of 
Parliament.' But the coin peculiarly called the Oxford 
crown, beautifully executed by Kawlins in 1614, has 
underneath the King's horse a view of Oxford. The 
colleges had further to pay some of the foot soldiers 
nt four shillings a week each. To take Queen's as an 
instance of what colleges had to contribute besides tho 
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oiic^inal ^fta of money and plate — in July, 164'3, the 
college had to give 80L for pay to the foot soldiera. The 
first fortifications in the New Park, begun November, 
1642, and finished in March, cost tbe college lU. 10s. ; 
and the fortifications afterwards erected in St, Cle- 
ment's and the Christ Church meads, 24s. a week for 
two months. The fellows and scholars worked at the 
fortifications themselves ; but as not less than twenty 
men a week were required, extra labourers had to bo 
hired. All this while the college was paying 83Z. 7s. 6rf, 
towards the support of the soldiery, besides expending 
35i. 17s. Ci. in the purchase of arms and ammunition. 
Altogether the college expended on the royal cause 
l,599i. 18s. 3d., to which were added other taxes for 
the poor, lame, and sick soldiers, various contributions, 
the maintenance of above twenty soldiers, and other 
charges. When the siege was ended, the fellows sent 
a petition to the Parliamentary commission then sitting 
at Winchester, praying for the restoration of the college 
property, and setting forth that the majcritji of the 
fellows had been non-resident during the occupation of 
Oxford by the Royalists, and that those who were there 
had been quietly pursuing their studies. In fact, while 
the majority in most colleges was in favour of the King, 
a considerable number of Parliamentarians, or, indeed, 
neutral persons, had left, or been forced to leave, tiie 
place. Not a few eminent song of Oxford were on the 
side of the Pariiament. It may be enough to mention 
Sir John Eliot, John Hampden, John Pym, John 
Selden, and Eobert Blake. The University, like 
England itself, was much divided in opinion ; but 
while the collegians were mostly on tie King's aide, 
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the townsmen inclined to the Parliament. ' Sir Arthur 
Aston the governor dobh bo tyrannize over the in- 
habitants, misusing the mayor and aldermen and all 
the Protestants in the town.' There is a manuscripfc 
Diary of Thomas Croafield, fellow of Queen's, from 
1626 to 1655, in the college library, which describes 
the state of feeling. The plate of the citizens also was 
called for, and Wood says : ' The plate which had been 
gi^en to A. Wood by his godfathers and godmother, 
which was considerable, was (with all other plate in 
Oson) carried by his majestie's command to the mint 
at New Inn.' The fortifications extended considerably 
beyond the town, and had sharp angles flanking each 
other, as planned by Richard Rallingson of Queen's. 
One work extended from Folly Bridge across Christ- 
church meadow in front of Merton. Houses were pulled 
down in St. Clement's to form a bulwark across the 
street. 

A ' Complainte to the House of Commons ' printed in 
1642 thus describes the treatment of the prisoners at 
Oxford : ' Others find fault with the committing of 
Malignants to prison ; but they are used like men, not 
as Smith the provost marshall useth them ; not as 
Captain Lilbum, Captain Wingate, Captain Walton, 
he, are used, like dogs rather than Christians; almost 
pined to death for the want of sustenance, eaten with 
vermin for want of help and shifts of cloaths ; loaded 
with fetters of iron, debarred the company of their 
wives children or friends, debarred of the charity that 
friends would relieve them with ; cannot have the 
favour which Christians have of Turks, for those blood- 
thirsty Cavaliers, who use them like hackney-jades, 
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ray worse than dogs ; for, though it is true the King 
allows sixpence a day, but Smith detains fourpence 
three farthings of it. Here is cruelty indeed ; what 
would these men do, if he should subdne us ? ' In 
another place it is said : ' They were put into a Tower 
of the Castle, a great height, where they are not allowed 
any fire or candle, or straw to lie on, but the bare 
boards and planks of the room : nor any more allow- 
ance than one penny and farthing a day, which is a 
penny in bread, and a farthing can of beer, which is 
half beer and half water; by which means many are 
very ill and diseased,' 

We now get information from the newspaper called 
the 'Mercurius Aulicus,' which began January 164|, 
and continued till about the end of 16't5, conducted by 
John Birkenhead and Peter Heylyn. The Queen came 
from the North to join the King on July 13, 1643, 
and ' Queen Mary,' as the Cavaliers called her, stayed 
henceforth in the warden's house at Merton. Dave- 
nant's tender lines, addressed to her in 1644, are well 
known : — 

Fair as unshaded light, or as the day 
Of the first year, when every month was May, 
Sweet as the altar's smoke, or as the new 
"Unfolded bud swelled by the morning's dew ; 
Kind as the willing saints, but calmer far 
Than in their dreams forgiven votaries are, — 
But what, sweet excellence, what dost thou here % 

As many Royalist families had taken refuge in the 
place, it was for a time gay enough, though many of the 
refugees were very poor. Lady Fanshawe says ; ' My 
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futher (Sir Jobn Harrison) commanded my sister and 
myself to come to him at Oxford, wiiere tiie Court then 
was; but we, that had till then lived in great plenty 
and great order, found ourselvoa lilie fishes out of the 
water, and the scene so changed, that we knew not at 
all how to act any part but obediiince, for, from as good 
a house as any gentleman of England had, we came to a 
baker's house in an obscure street, and, from rooms well 
furnished, to lie in a very bad bed in a garret, to one 
dish of meat, and that not the best ordered, no money, 
for we were as poor aa Job, nor clothes more than a 
man or two brought in their cloak bags : we had the 
perpetual discourse of losing and gaining towns and 
men ; at the windows the sad spectacle of war, some- 
times plague, sometimes sicknesses of other kind, by 
reason of so many peopio being packed together, as I 
believe there never was before of that quality ; always 
in want, yet I must needs say that most bore it with a 
martyr-like cheerfulness.' Part of the Parliament had 
joined the King ; the Commons met in the Convocation 
House, and the Lords in some of the upper schools. 
Hence in the winter a treaty was attempted at Uxbridge, 
on the higher road to London, out of reach of the floods. 
In 164S Oxford suffered heavily from the plague, and 
in 1644 from a dreadful fire, which 'began on 6 Oct., 
about two of the clock in the afternoon, in a little 
poor house, on the south side of Thames Street (leading 
from the Northgate to the High Bridge), occasioned by 
a foot soldier's roasting a pigg, which he had stolen. 
The wind being verie high, and in the north, blew the 
flames southward very quick and strangely, and bnmt 
all houses and stables (except Sb. Marie's College) 
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standing between the back part of tboae Lonsea that 
extend from the Northgate to St. Martin's cliurch on 
the east, and those houses in the North Baylie, called 
New Inn Lane, on the west : then all the old houses in 
the Bocherarew (with the Bocherew itaelf), which stood 
between St, Martin's church and the church of St, 
Peter in the Baylie, among which were two which 
belonged to A. Wood's mother, besides the stables and 
backhouses.' Nehemiah Wallington saw a judgment in 
tliis. ' At the last Lord's day in the morning, some of 
the soldiers had appointed a merry meeting at a fiddler's 
profane taphouse near the Red Lion by the Fishmarket, 
with music drink and tobacco, one drinking an health 
to the King, another to the next meeting of Parlia- 
ment. Thus by drunkenness, music, scurrilous songs, 
cursing and swearing, profaning God'a holy day. 
About three o'clock in the afternoon the fire began 
to appear, which by the just hand of God hath burned 
about 330 houses. . . . The only church that was 
fired and defaced, though not wholly burnt, was Carfax, 
whereof Giles Widdowes (the same that boasted that he 
had cuffed the Devil in his study, and wrought the 
schismatical puritan) was parson, and had therein often 
preached against the observation of the Lord's day : 
saying that dancing and playing waa as necessary aa 
pi-eaching ; so that this part of the town, being so well 
taught, were always the most evident profaners of the 
Sabbath day by keeping Whitaun ales, and dancing ; 
amongst whom lame Giles himself would put off hia 
gown and dance with them on that day. , , . Most of 
the goods which were plundered by the Cavaliers from 
Ciceetet in Gloucestershire, and from Oxfordshire, and 
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Berkshire, were be re laid np, and moat of theitt 
either spoiled or burned ; God not permitting those 
ill-gotten gooda to proaper, but herein in spoiling 
spoiled the spoiler. . . . Observe that the headquarters 
of those who had fired so many towns should now be 
visited with the most sad and wonderful fire that hath 
happened these many years in any part of the kingdom.' 
"Widdowes had been previously attacked by Prynne in 
a pamphlet called ' Lame Giles hia Haultings,' written 
in answer to Widdowes' book called ' The Lawlesse 
Kneelesse Schismaticall Puritan.' The two men had 
been at Oriel together. Prynne cruelly says that his 
opponent had exchanged all his Books for Cans (of ale). 
In 1644 Essex and Waller had nearly surrounded 
the place, but the King by marching fast got safely 
to Worcester ; and theu fought an action with Wtdler^ 
at Oropredy Bridge, June 30, on his way back, which 
set him free to follow Essex into Cornwall, where he 
forced his army to surrender. In 1645 Cromwell beat 
four regiments of royal horse near Islip Bridge, and 
Colonel Windebank surrendered Blechingdon House 
to him, for which he was shot at Oxford May 3, 1645, 
The King again left Oxford on May 7, and Fairfax 
besieged it in vain ; but the battle of Naseby, June 14, 
ended all chance for the Royalists. After various 
attempts to raise a fresh army, Charles returned to 
Oxford. He left it again after a dismal winter, and 
surrendered himself to the Scots. The Queen had 
escaped to Exeter, Charles having escorted her to 
Abingdon on April 3, 1644. In 1646 Woodstock manor- 
bouse surrendered, and Banbury ; and at last Oxford 
itself, by the King's command, on June 24. The defence 
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waa iopelese, though Fairfax had not macle much 
impression on the strength of the place from hia for- 
tified camp on Hcadington Hill. He had thrown a 
bridge over the Cherwell near Mnrston, and posted 
most of hia infantry on the north side of the city. 
Fairfax, who was himself a considerable scholar and 
antiquary, took great pains to preserve the Bodleian, 
' "Tis said there was more harm done by the Cavaliers 
(during their garrison) by way of enibezzilling and 
cutting off chains of books than there was since.' 
Wood notea that the books of some college libraries 
also had been imheziled. 

The Parliament found it neceasary to aend a com- 
mission for the reform of the University, and Wood 
says : ' Those few scholars that were remaining were for 
the moat part, especially auch that were young, much 
debauched and become idle by their bearing arma and 
keeping company with rude soldiers. Much of their 
precious time waa lost by being upon the guard night 
after night, and so consequently had opportunities, aa 
lay-soldiers had, of gaming, drinking, swearing, Ac, 
as notoriously appeared to the Visitors that were sent 
by the Parliament to reform the University. The truth 
is that they (I blame not all) were ao guilty of those 
vices, that those that were looked upon aa good wits, 
and of great parts at their first coming, were by strange 
inventions (not now to be named) to entice them to 
drinking and to be drunk, totally loat and rendered 
nseleaa. I have had the opportunity (I cannot aay hap- 
piness) to peruse several aongs, ballads, and such like 
frivolous stuff, that were made by some of the ingenious 
Bort of them, while they kept guard at the Holybuah 
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and Angel near Rewley in tlie west subnrba ; which, 
though their humour and chiefost of their actions 
are in them described, yet I shall pass them by aa very 
unwortliy to be here, or any part mentioned.' Dr. 
Plot upeaks of the bed of white clay at Shotover, ' which, 
during the late wars, in the siege, was wholly used for 
making tobacco pipes.' Violent partisans of the Cavalier 
cause had little right to blame the moderate reforms 
carried out by their opponents ; but thelioyalists ridiculed 
andins.ilted the Visitors, and they had the great advan- 
tage of having the wits on their side. The following ia 
a specimen of the Royalist squibs describing the entry of 
the Chancellor, Lord Pembroke : ' Tuesday, April the 
eleventh, the long-legged peece of impertinency, which 
they miscall the Lord Chancellor, was to be brought 
with state into Oxon ; to this end, those few incon- 
siderable and ill-fac'd saints hired all the hackneyes in 
town, which were basely bad, yet good enough for them. 
Oat they went ana met the Hoghen Moghcn I told you 
of; what courtship passed between them at meeting, 
liow he swore at them, and they said grace at him : 
how many zealous faces and ill legs they made, and at 
what distance I know not ; a long time tbey were about 
it,' In September 1G46 Parliament sent down seven 
of the most popular preachers, one of whom was Edward 
lieynolda, afterwards Bishop of Norwich, to endeavour 
to bring the University into a temper that would admit 
of reconciliation with the proceedings of the Parliament, 
but without effect ; they bad however considerable 
influence on the townspeople. ' They held religious 
(Conferences, and the success of them was undeniably 
great to those that were of the presbyterian profession 
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. . . they fonnd love and respect from divers of the 
city (especially eilly women) and some echolara . . . 
whereas before the surrender there was no place in 
England more loyal and orthodox than the generality of 
the people of Oxford were, so after the entry of the 
Parliameiiteers no place worse.' This is Wood's view, 
but probably the townapei>ple were now able to show 
their real feelings. The Presbyt-erian Visitors were in 
some degree checked by the Independents in London. 
The Visitors simply put the question to each fellow 
and student, ' Do you submit to the authority of Par- 
liament in this present visitation?' and those who 
submitted retained their places. But about 400 refused 
to submit and were ejected. Some of them were hoping 
for a new rising agdust the Parliament, and in fact there 
was a mutiny prepared even among the new garrison of 
Oxford (June 12, 1646), but the Parliamentary generals 
were on their guard. Antony Wood was among those 
whose places were saved by favour to his family, 

Cromwell himself was Chancellor for seven years, 
1651-57, and was careful of the int-erests of both City 
and University. Wood tells this story of him : ' James 
Quin had been turned out of his student's place at 
Christ Church by the visitors ; but being well acquainted 
with some great men of those times, that loved musick, 
they introduced him into the company of Oliver 
Cromwell, the protector, who loved a good voice and 
instrumental music well. He heard him sing with very 
great delight, liquor'd him with sack, ajid in conclnsion 
said, "Mr. Qain, you have done very well, what shall 
I doe for you ? " To which Quin made answer, with 
compliments, of which he had command, with a great 
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grace, that " your Highiie^ would be pleased to restore 
him. to his student's place," which he did accordingly, 
and so kept it to his dying day.' The Oxford Blues, 
now the Eoyal Horse Guards, were raised in the city 
as a body-guard for Cromwell in 1648. 

Id September 1649 a mutiny was raised among 
the soldiers of the garrison, and the mutineers pub- 
lished their representation in behalf of themselres and 
all the nation. Their pretence was ' to free the nation 
from the intolerable burden of Excise, which eats into 
the very bones of the poor people of this nation ; and 
also from that insufferable cut-throat Tythe, which is 
the fifth part of the nation's wealth. That also the 
new-accustomed way of trying causes by cormpt 
lawyers, who make a trade of the people's ignortaice, 
be taken away. That the law be translated into our 
native tongue that so it may be understood,' &a. But 
before these soldiers, called by the name of Levellers, 
could increase themselves to a considerable party, 
they were by the care of the officers and of Colonel 
Ingoldesby the Governor, with Lambert lately come 
to the city, dispersed : whereupon some fled, and 
others were taken, of whom two were shot to death in 
Broken-Hays, and the rest disbanded. 

The Royalist ballads represent the University as 
deserted ; but in fact, as soon as things had at all settled 
down, students came up just as before the war, and the 
new heads, such as John Owen of Chrietchurch, John 
Conant of Exeter, and Thomas Goodwin of Magdalen, 
soon restored both discipline and learning. 

Wood lived at Oxford throughout the Common- 
wealth times, and notes many curious incidents. Thus 
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in 1650, ' J(w»b, a Jew, opened a coffey hoase in the 
parish of St. Peter in the East, and there it wss by 
Bome, who delighted in noveltie, drank. Whea he left 
OxoQ, he sold it in Old Southamptoii Buildings in 
Holborne, near London, and was living there 1671.' 
In 1654 'Cirques Jobson, a Jew and Jacobite (tha 
Jacobites were the Monophyeite Christians of Syria), 
bom near Mount Libanus, Bold coSey in a house between 
Edmund Hall and Qaeen's College comer.' And, 1655, 
' Arthur Tillyard, apothecary and great royalist, sold 
coffey publickly in his house against All Souls' College- 
He was encouraged so to do by some royalista now living 
in Oxon, and by others who esteemed themselves either 
virtuosi or wita ; the chiefest namber were of AH Souls, 
as Peter Pett . . . Christopher Wren. This coffey 
house continued till his Majestie's return and afber, and 
then they became more frequent, and had an excise set 
upon coffey.' Newspapers and written news-letters and 
pamphlets were supplied to the politicians, who fre- 
quented the coffee-houses, aa we see in the ' Spectator.' 
Charles II. tried to close them in 1675, but had to 
recall his proclamation, as both parties found them 
convenient places for meeting and talking. Tea was 
considered to be a ladiea' drink, and was at first very 
expensive ; the slang name for it was catlap. The Act of 
1660 charged a duty of eightpence on every gallon of 
chocolate, sherbet, or tea made for sale, while coffee and 
foreign spirits were only charged fourpence. Henry 
Savill, writing to his uncle from Paris, August 12, 167tl, 
complains of friends ' whose buttery-hatch is not so 
open, and who call for tea instead of pipes and bottles 
after dinner — a base, unworthy Indian practice.' Tom 
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Warton, ia hia ' Companion to tlie Guide and Guide to 
the Companion,' says ; ' Besides the libraries of Radcliffo 
and Bodley and the Colleges, there have been of late 
years many libraries founded iu our coflee-houses for 
the benefit of such as have neglected or lost their Latin 
or Greek . . . Aa there are here books suited to every 
taste, BO there are liquors adapted to every species of 
reading. Amorous tales may be perused over Arrack 
punch and Jellies ; insipid odes over Orgeat or Capillaire ; 
politics over coffee ; divinity over port ; and Defences of 
bad generals and bad ministers over Whipt Syllabubs. 
In a word, in these libraries instruction and pleasure go 
hand in hand; and we may prononuce, in a literal 
sense, that learning no longer remains a dry pursuit.' 
An advertisement in the 'Oxford Journal' of April 13, 
1759, says: 'The masters of coffee houses in Oxford find 
themselves under the disagreeable necessity of acquaint- 
ing their ouBtomers that, by the late additional duties 
on coffee and chocolate, together with the advanced 
price of these commodities, occasioned by their present 
scarcity, they shall be obliged to advance the price of 
chocolate from fourpence to fivepence per dish, and 
coffee from fourpence to fivepence per pot.' But Mrs. 
Anne Blewfield, of the George coffee-house, announces, 
in a counter advertisement, that she does not join in 
the rise. 

The founders of the Rt^al Society were then living 
in Oxford. Their chief was John Wilkins, the Warden 
of Wadham. Evelyn notes on a visit to Oxford, 
July 13, 1654 : ' We all dined at that most obliging 
and universally curious Dr. Wilkins, at Wadham, He 
was the first who showed me the transparent apiaiiea^ 
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which he had built like castles and paluces, and so 
ordered them one upon another, as to take the honey 
without destroying the bees. ■ , . He had above in his 
lodgings and gallery a variety of shadows, dials, per- 
spectives, and many other artificial, mathematical, and 
magical curiosities, a waywiser, a thermometer, a mon- 
strous magnet, conic and other sections, a balance on a 
semi-circle ; most of them his own, and that prodigious 
young scholar's Mr. Christopher Wren ; who presented 
me with a piece of white marble, which he had stained 
with a hvely red, very deep, as beautiful as if it had 
been natural.' Wilkins also collected the best musiciaLS 
about him, as Wood tells with delight. Oxford was 
then a considerable musical centre, as, owing to the 
general suppression of musical services, many musicians 
out of employ resorted thither. When the Ashmoleau 
Museum was opened in 1683, ' those doctors and mas- 
ters that pleased went to the upper room of the museum, 
where they viewed from one till five what they pleased : 
many that are delighted with the new philosophy ara 
taken with them, but some of the old look upon them 
as baubles ; Christ Church men not there.' Dr. South 
was fond of attacking the Royal Society, and a jealousy 
of it arose at Oxford, so that when Thomas Sprat, of 
Wadham, wrote a history of it in 1667, he had to argue 
that experiments are not dangerous to the universities. 

Brian Walton published the Polyglot Bible at 
Oxford in 1657, in six volumes folio, and Cromwell 
allowed the paper for the edition to enter duty free. 
Walton dedicated the book to Cromwell, but naturally 
altered the dedication after the Restoration, 

A botanic or physick garden had been founded in 
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1ti32 by Henry, Earl of Danby, who gave five acrea of 
land, the site of the old Jewish burying-ground, and 
built greenhonsea, and stores, and a house. The treea 
were clipped into curious shapes, for Tickell says with 
enthusiasm :— 

How sweet the landsltip ! where, in living trees, 
Here frowns a vegetable Hercules. 
There famed Achillea leams to live again, 
And looka yet angry in the mimio scene. 
Here artful birds, which blooming arbours shew. 
Seem to fly higher, whilst they upwards grow. 
From the same leaves both arms and warrioi'S rise. 
And every bough a diCTerent charm supplies. 

Wood Eays that in 1659 ' Bcurvy-^jaas drink began to 
be drunk in the mornings as physick drink.' 
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but they do not recommence ; and when the discipline 
of Owen and Conant was abolished in the orgies of 
Charles II.'s return, it was not the discipline of Land 
that took its place. Wood notes the disordered state 
both of City and University. He aslis, in 1G77, ' Why 
doth solid and serious learning decline, and few or none 
follow it now in the "aniversity ? Answer : Because of 
coffee-houses, where they spend all their time ; and in 
entertainments at their chambers, where their studies 
are become places for victuallers, also great drinking 
at taverns and ale-houses (Dr. Lampliire told me there 
were 370 in Osford), spending their time in common 
citambers whole afternoons, and thence to the coffee- 
house.' The first common chamber was at Merton, 
where in 1601 the ' chamber above the kit«hen was 
converted into a common room.' In 1002 Wood adds 
other can_*is for the numbers falling off — viz. ' the con- 
stant expectation of a Parliament to be held at Oxford, and 
the fear of being turned out to make room for members 
of both Houses;' and, again, 'allthose that we call Whigs, 
and side with the Parliament, will not send their sons 
for fear of their being Tories, and a suspicion that the 
university leant towards popery.' As to discipline, he 
notes, under 1673: ' Proctors took their places, grent 
rudeness at Trinity College, the undergraduates and 
freshmen came into the hall, scrambled for biscuits, 
took away bottles, glasses, &c. ; at.Wadbam, the like.' 
And again, September 15, 1673 : ' The election of 
Oxford mayor; Anthony Hal), vintner, chosen, at 
which some young scholars and servitors being present 
heard his speech of thanks out of the balcony, viz. that 
he thanked them for their choice of him, that he could 
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neither speak Trench nor Spanish, but if they would 
walk to the Bear they should lind that he could 
speak English, meaning, give them English ale and 
beer. Thereupon the scholars hissed, but the towns- 
men, brooking it not, turned them out ; then the 
scholars made some resistance by flipping them on the 
cheek ; after that, in the evening, they fought, and so 
they did on Sunday and Wednesday in St. Peter's in 
the Bailey; a scholar of Brasen Nose his arm broke, 
another his head ; began by servitors, and carried on 
by them and commoners and townsmen of the meaner 
sort. This continued above a week, and would have 
lasted longer, had not the vice-chancellor and proctors 
. bestirred themselves for the appeasing of it,' And in 
1680 : ' Robert Pauling, draper, chose mayor for the 
ensuing year. Whereas all mayors in memory of man 
used to be mealy-mouthed, and fearful of executing 
their office for fear of losing trade ; this person is not, 
but walks in the night to take townsmen in tipling- 
houses, prohibits coffee to be sold on Sundays, which 
Dr. Nicholas, vice-chancellor, prohibited till after 
evening prayer, viz, till five o'clock ; but this R, 
Pauling hath been bred up a puritan, he is no friend- 
to the university, and a dissuader of such gentlemen 
that he knows from sending their children to the 
university, because that, he saith, 'tis a debauched 
place, a rude place of no discipline; he will not take 
notice of Quakers' meetings, when he is informed that 
there is such, but a Papist he hates as a devil.' 

On September 25, 1665, the King and Queen came 
from Salisbury to Oxford, and lodged at Christ Church 
and Merton. But the King lodged Lady Castlemaine 
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also at Merton, a scandal wliicli waa cried openly by 
boya in the street. The ' Oxford Gazette ' first came 
out on November 7, 16G5, during this visit. It was a 
half-sheet only, on one side of the paper. After eleven 
mimbera it became the ' London Gazette,' the oldest 
of our papers now in existence. The present Oxford 
papers are of much later date. Jackson's 'Oxford 
Journal' was first published in 1753; the 'University 
Herald,' 1806 ; the ' Oxford Chronicle,' 1837 (the first 
Liberal paper) ; the ' Oxford Times,' 18G2, with several 
later publications ; not to mention University publica- 
tions during term time. 

In this session at Oxford the Five Mile Act was 
passed, which prohibited Dissenting ministers from 
coming within five miles of any city, town corporate, 
or borough, under a penalty of 40i. In 1672 how- 
ever the King, under the pi-essure of the Dutch war, 
tried to conciliate the Nonconformists by suspending 
the penal enactment, provided a licence was taken out. 
More than one licence was taken out in Oxford, where 
the Independents and Baptists had meeting-houses. 
Wood says the Baptists met in Magdalen Street in 
an ' antiquated dancing school, to which many people 
did usually resort. Afterwards this meeting was re- 
moved to St. Ebbe's parisli, where it now continueth 
{1G91), and i?, carried on by a certain person who has 
received some education at Cambridge.' After the 
destruction of the Baptist and Presbyterian chapels 
in the Jacobite riot of 1715, the members joined in 
building a new chapel in 1720, on the principle of 
open communion, behind the present chapel in the 
New Road. The chapel in St. Ebbe's was restored and 
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afterwards used aa a Sunday school. Tlie New Eoad 
Baptists, under the Rev. James Hinton, established 
several places of worship in the neighbourhood, and ab 
one of them — Woodstock — Kinton was severely injured 
in a riot in 1774. They afterwards again separated 
into an ' open ' and a ' close ' communion. During 
the previous period Joseph AUeine, tutor of Corpus 
(author of ' An Alarm to the Unconverted '), and 
Bichard Alleine, of New lun Hall, were noted Indepen- 
dents. 

In 1666 Wood notes the increase of taxation: 
'Paid to the collectors of the pole-money, \l. as a 
gentleman, and Is. for his head, towards the carrying 
on the war. It was the first he ever paid. He paid 
others afterwards in the reign of King William III.' 

Sorbifire, a French physician, who visited Oxford in 
1664, says : ' The meanest college ia not inferior to the 
Sorbonne ; there are some that do excel it. There is a 
physick garden, small, ill-kept, and more like an orchard 
than a garden. Here ia a place of anatomy not wortli 
seeing. The schools were all of them shut up, and 
there are scarce any lectures read there, because the 
private ones draw all the scholars thither. Oxford city 
would be nothing without the colleges : for there are 
scarce any more inhabitants in it than are enough to 
serve three or four thousand students, and to cultivate 
a very delightful plain. We were two days in going by 
the stage to Oxford, through a fine country, where we 
were delighted with the sight of Uxbridge, Beconsfield, 
High Wickham, which they call towns, though they are 
in strictness nothing more than large unwalled boroughs 
(bourgii). When robbery is committed, the country peopls 
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presently take alarm, and pursue so hard that the 
highwaymeii very aeldom can make their escape.' Sor- 
biSre was told that tlie ' Brazen nose ' represented the 
nose of Duns Scotus, who had studied at that college- 
He especially admired St. John's and Christchurch. 
The old dean, Samuel Fell, had built the staircase lead- 
ing to the hall, with ita rich fan tracery ; and his son, 
Bishop Fell, was now completing the north side of the 
quadrangle. The octagonal tower on the western gate- 
way was designed by Wren, and in 1680 Great Tom, 
which had been hung in the tower of the cathedral, was 
recast and placed in the octagon. Fell is less favourably 
remembered for having had Wood's ' History ' translated 
into Latin, with unfair alterations, for some of which 
Wood apologised to Hobbes as not of his doing, which 
Hobbes acknowledged. Wood was still more unfairly 
treated when the second volume of his ' Athenaj 
Oxonienses' was burnt in 1693 at the instigation of 
the Ear! of Clarendon. But as Tyndale's New Testa- 
ment had been burnt in 1527, and some of Milton's 
works in 1660, and Hobbes' 'Leviathan' in 1683, a 
fate also suffered by Ayliffe's 'Ancient and Present 
State of the University 'in 1715, Wood was not alone 
in suffering from such acts of the University. 

In 1668 Pepys gives us an account of a visit to 
Oxford, which he did in part of one day : ' 9th June we 
came to Oxford, a very sweet place: paid our guide 
[on the journey] II. 2a. &d.; barber, 2«. Qd.; book, 
Stonehenge, ^. ; boy that showed me the colleges 
before dinner, Ig. To dinner, and then out with my 
wife and people and landlord, and to him that showed 
us the schools and library, 10s. ; to him that showed 
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ns All Souls' College and Chiclily'a picture, 5s. So to 
Bee Cliristclmreli with my wife, I aeeing several others 
very fine alone before dioner, and did give the boy that 
went with me Is. ; Btrawbemea, la. 2rf. ; dinner and 
servants, \l. Os. 6(i. After coming home from the 
Bchoola, I went with the landlord to Brazen-nose 
College, to the butteries, and in the cellar find the 
hand of the Child of Halea [Jolin Mlddleton, the giant, 
who died 1623], butler 2s. Thence with coach and 
people to Physic-garden, Is. So to Friar Bacon's 
Study, I np and saw it and gave the man Is. ; bottle 
of sack for landlord, 2s. Oxford mighty fine place and 
well seated, and cheap entertainment. At night came 
to AbingdoQ, where had been a fair of custard, and 
met many people and scholars going home ; and there 
did get some pretty good musick, and sang and danced 
till supper, 5b.' 

In 1681, owing to the excitement in London about 
the Exclusion Bill, Charles II. summoned Parliament 
to meet atOxford on March 21. Convocation House 
was fitted up for the Commons by raising a scaffold at 
the north end ; the Lorda sat in the gallery above. The 
Vice-Chancellor put out an order about the price of 
provisions. A pound of sweet and new butter, the best 
in the market, was ^i. ; a quarter of the beat wether 
mutton, 3}(i. a pound ; a pound of tallow candles made 
of wick, 4^(i-, of cotton or watching candles, 5d. After 
seven days the King dissolved Parliament, saying, ' Now 
I am King of England, and was not before.' By patient 
tactics he had beaten Shaftesbury and the Exclusionists, 
uid for the rest of his reign was nearly absolute. 

His vengeance at once fell upon Stephen College, 
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a London joiner, who had carried a Bword and pistol 
during the Hession, and was accused of a treasonable 
attempt to seize the person of the King, Hia life was 
sworn away by Dngdale and other infamous witnesses 
who had sworn away so many lives for the Popish 
plot; but his courageous defence so discredited them 
that the Govemraent soon let them drop. College 
pointed out that 'every footman and horseman that 
came from London had a case of pistols and a sword ' ; 
and it illaatrates the character of the time that he says 
there was hardly a poulterer in London but had pistols, 
' and scarce a carpenter and joiner in London but hath 
pistols when he rides.' The grand jury of London 
rejected the bill against him, but a Royalist jury was 
empanelled at Oxford by the sheriff, Lord Norris, and 
he was condemned for treason, and executed August 
31, 1681. ' He was nephew to Edmund College of St. 
Peter's in the Bayly, and suffered death by hanging in 
the Caatle-yard, and when he had hanged about half 
an hour was cut down by Catch or Ketch, and quar- 
tered under the gallows; hia entrails were burnt in 
a fire made by the gallows.' 

In 1682 Wood says; 'Bonfires were made in the 
several parishes by the Tory party after supper, for joy 
that the Lord Norria was made Earl of Abingdon, with 
the ringing of bells. Several collies had bonfires. 
All Souls' especially. About eleven at night they 
brought out a barrel of beer out of the cellar, and 
drank it in healths on their knees to the Duke of York 
and Earl of Abingdon, out of the buckets that hang 
up in the Hall. They got about twenty of the trained 
bands of Oxford, who discharged at the drinkiog of 
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every health ; they had wine in great plenty from the 
tavern over the way, guarded by a file of musqueteers ; 
they had a drummer that beat roand the college quad- 
rangle and at the gate: Dr. Clotterbock the c&ptaiu 
that ordered these matters.' Later in the year these 
uproarious habits showed themselves in an objectionable 
way. Three fellows of All Souls violently insisted on 
admission into the Mitre at an untimely hour, and so 
frightened the landlady that she fell into fits and died 
at three in the morning. 

During all this time the city itself was being 
gradually improved. In 1682 ' the highway from near 
the end of St, Clement's church to the way leading to 
Marston was pitched with pebbles, and the paths or 
flankers with hard white stones ; began and carried on 
by Dr. Lamphire with a collection of money.' 

The Shcldonian Theatre had been built by Arch- 
bishop Sheldon after a design by Wren, and opened 
July 9, 1669, when the Act was performed there, 
instead of at St. Mary's. South, as University orator, 
made a speech, which began with satire against Crom- 
well, the Royal Society, and the New Philosophy, and 
ended with invectives against fanatics, conventicles, and 
comprehension of Nonconformists. The terrae filiim, 
who played the part of a University jester, made such 
a gross speech that Evelyn, who was present, spoke 
strongly about it to the Vice-Ohancelior. 

The rule of James II. drove the University into that 
resistance to royal authority which she had so often 
condemned ; but men are most easily undeceived of their 
errors by finding that they are themselves hurt by them. 
The dismay at Oxford was great when James made 
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Massey, a convert, Bean of Christ Church, with 8 
dispensation from the Act of Uniformity and other 
laws. Obadiah Walker, Master of University, with two 
of his fellows, and one of Brasenose, had similar licences. 
Then the fellows of Magdalen were ordered to elect 
Antony Farmer president, though the statutes required 
the president to be a fellow either of Magdalen or 
of New College. They elected Dr. Hough instead, 
and, when summoned to London, gave evidence that 
Farmer was a man of bad character. On this James 
issued a mandamus, ordering them to elect Dr. Parker 
the Bishop of Oxford. The King himeelf on September 3, 
1687, came over at five in the evening from Woodstock 
to enforce the election, and was received with the usual 
honours. Wood notes that he ' wore an old French 
coarse hat, not worth a groat.' The guild of Cordwainera 
had spent hi. 19s. lOd. in beer and other expenses. 
' The city and aoademicians caused all the highway from 
New College to Carfax, and so down to Christchurch 
gate, to be laid thick with gravel, that no horses or 
coaches could be heard tread or go — but abundance of 
rain that fell the next day (after the king came in) 
turned it all to dirt, and the citizens were forced to hire 
people to shovel it up in Northgate Street, All the 
rails and posts before the houses in St. Giles and 
Magdalen parish, on the west side of the street, were 
taken away, and the ditches that divided their land 
laying before some of their dores were filled up, and the 
way made smooth. Within the north gate he found 
several poor women, all clad in white, with a flasket of 
herbs, mostly of camoraill, who strewed the way there- 
with, just before the kiAg'a horse and retinew, which 
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matle a very great smell in all the street, continuing 
all the night till the rain came. When he came to 
Qustervois, he was entertainejJ with tha wind-masic or 
waits belonging to the city and nniversitie, who stood 
over Penniless Bench ; all which time and after, the 
Conduit ran claret for the vulgar, which was conveyed 
np there in vessels. All the constables of every parish, 
within and without the walls, with their staves, came 
on foot. The companies of glovers, cord wai Hers, 
taylors, and mercers, who were few because that many 
of them, being of the house, rode on horseback. These 
Companies went on foot ; at the end of each Company 
was the master thereof with hia gown on. Each 
Company went apart by themselves, and had a flag or 
ensign contwning the arms of the Company or Corpora- 
tion painted on them. The taylors, who were most 
numerous, had two flags, one containing their arms. 
When they went out, the junior Company, viz. : mercers, 
went out first.' James touched for the King's Evil in 
the cathedral on September 4. The fellows of Magdalen 
were summoned to Christ Church Hall, and the King 
said, ' Get yon gone, know that I, your king, will be 
obeyed. Go and admit the Bishop of Oxon.' They 
refused, and twenty-five of them were expelled, with 
most of the Demies (scholars). The doors of Presi- 
dent Hough's lodgings had to be broken open by the 
servants of James' commissioners, for no Oxford black- 
smith could be induced to do it. 

But soon after, as the crisis drew on, both King 
and Chorch, finding the need of support, began to bid 
eagerly for the help of the Nonconformists. The lead- 
ing men invited over William of Orange, in order to 
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secure tlie meeting of a free Parliament and prevent 
a civil war. Some of the colleges are said to have 
ofiered William their plate, and there was no doubt as 
to tlie feeling of the city. On April 11, 1683, the 
townemen in great multitude had shouted 'A Mon- 
montti, a Monmouth, no York ! ' while the nndergra- 
duateB, at the Magpie alehouse, near Merton, where the 
riot began, drank the health of the Duke of York, 
' Mr. Sparks, the proctor, lodged one of the townsmen 
in gaol at the Castle, while a London gentleman, a 
stranger, kept the mob, who showered stones upon 
him, at a distance with his sword.' Some cii^izens 
were in trouble after Monmouth's rebellion. On 
June 22, 1686, 'Phillipps of Oxon, chandler, living 
near to the Cross inu, was, on suspicion of being con- 
senting to the rising of the rebels, committed prisoner 
to the Castle. Robert Pawling, late of Oxon, mercer, 
was brought under guard from his house at Hedington 
by command from the Earl of Abendon, lord-He utenanb 
of the county, and committed prisoner to the Castle, 
and Hebume, butler of New Inu.' In 1688 ' the judgea 
made strict inquiry after those scholars who had rescued 
the townsmen from the constable for abusing of Obadiah 
Walker, and the High Sheriff of the county recom- 
mended it to their Lordships' care in an elegant bub 
short speech he made in the court to this effect ; 
"Pray, my Lord, let's have justice, or good night, 
Nicholas.'" And on October 2, 1688, 'The mayor of 
Cambridge (though once a Quaker) has taken the oath 
from the Vice-chancellor, but the Mayor of Oxford seems 
unwilling to do it.' A motion made this year that the 
City should resign its franchises to the King was nega- 
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tived ty eighty votes to two. Hence, when William's 
friends, under Lord Lovelace, appeared before Oxford 
in 1688, the magistrates came out in state to welcome 
him, and the Whig chiefs rode through the city amidst 
general acclamations. All the High Street was gay 
with orange ribands. When the Princess Anne came 
to Oxford, December 15, 1688, she was received with 
enthusiasm ; and when William passed by Abingdon to 
Henley he was invited to Oxford, but had to pnsh on 
to London, 

In October 1695 William came from. Burford to 
Oxford, but only stayed a few hours. A feast had been 
prepared in the Sheldonian Theatre, but it was said 
that the King had been warned of poiaon. 

In William's reign Sir Thomas Cookes lefb money 
to found Worcester College on the site of the old 
Gloucester Hall or St, John Baptist's Hall. It was not 
until the present century however that the gardens were 
laid out (part may have been the old Carmelite garden), 
and a lake excavated out of a swamp. 

On August 24, 1702, Queen Anne came to the city 
on her way to Bath with her husband. Prince George, 
who was to try the waters for his asthma, and on this 
occasion we hear of a struggle between City and Uni- 
versity for precedence. The faithful cordwainers laid 
out money as usual, ' paid at meeting the Queen for 
bread, cheese, tobacco-pipes, musick, and two links, 
%l. 8s. 4(i.' Anne graciously accepted the usual gift 
of Woodstock gloves and a Bible, and promised a future 
visit. She came again in 1708, when on her way to 
Bath for the same reason. This time there was a vocal 
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and instrumental concert in the theatre, and a dinner 

afterwards. 

We now have Heame's Diary, which runs on from 
1705 to 1735, and continues the history of Oxford 
when we lose Antony Wood, who died in- 1G95, After 
he was obliged to leave the Bodleian, where he was 
assistant-keeper, hecanae he wonld not take the oath 
of allegiance to George I,, Heame lived in Edmund 
Hall, and often walked to *the third house on the 
left hand after you have passed High Bridge, going 
from Worcester College,' a tavern called Antiquity Hall, 
with the sign of Whittington and his Cat, but known 
in earlier times as the Hole in the Wall, Here he met 
many young gentlemen of Christ Church, and other 
li<mest antiquaries, to chat over pot and pipe. Honest 
in Heame means Jacobite, and the word has a political 
rather than a moral signiScance. 

In 1712 Cibber brought down the company of his 
new theatre in Drury Lane. It had been a custom for 
the comedians, while at Oxford, to act twice a day, the 
first-play ending every morning before the college hours 
of dining, and the other never broke into the time ol 
shutting their gates in the evening. This extraordinary 
labour gave all the hired actors a title to double pay, 
which, at the Act in King William's time, he says, ' I 
had myself received there.' But on this occasion the 
managers thought it better policy to have but one per* 
formanoe, though still to continue the double pay. 
Cibber praises the good taste of the Oxonians, who 
preferred Shakapere and Ben Jonson, and were not 
tarried away with the false flashy wit and forced 
humour which had been the delight of our ■metrtypolitan 
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tn/idUtude. Addison's Cato had a run of three days' 
extreme popularity, and ' entrance demanded by twelve 
o'clock at noon, and before one it was not wide enough 
for many who came too late for places.' On leaving 
Oxford the company were thanked by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor for their good behaviour, whereas at the Act in 
King William's time complainta had been made of their 
pranks. As their visit was remunerative, they con- 
tributed 50i. to the repair of St. Mary's Church. 

Hearne complains, July 5, 1733, that ' one Handel, 
a foreigner (who, they say, was born at Hanover), being 
desired to come to Oxford to perform in mnsick this 
Act, ia come down, the Vice-chancellor, Dr. Holmes, 
having requested him so to do, and, as encouragement, 
to allow him the benefit of the theater, both before the 
Act begins and after it. Accordingly he hath published 
papers for a perfonnance to-day at five shillings a ticket. 
This performance began a little after five o'clock in 
the evening. This is an innovation. The players might 
be as well permitted to come and act.' 

A music room was built in 1742, and it was hoped 
this would have a hnmanieiog effect. 'The money 
which by part of the university was formerly spent in 
midnight drinkings, to the ruin of their health, is now 
employed in securing themselves against those complaints 
to which by a sedentary and studious course of life 
they are particularly exposed. And the expenses of the 
students which, after the example of their leaders, were 
laid out to much the same purpose, are now devoted to 
a different channel. A taste for mnsick, modem lan- 
guages, and other the polite entertainments of the 
gentleman have succeeded to clubs and Bacchanaliaa 
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routs,* At Commemoration in 1769 the masqne <^ 
Atyix avd Galatea was performed in the presence of an 
' enormous, brilliant audience ; ' as was the oratJirio 
of Athaliah on the next evening, June 15. Improve- 
ment is often most visible in the amusements of an 
ttge. 

Political and religious feuds had by no means died 
oat. Charles II, had left the corporation mainly High 
Church and Tory, and not ten years after the Revolution 
we find the Whig or Paritan party carrying the town 
clerkship against the united powers of the Earl of 
Abingdon and the corporation. They celebrated their 
victory with bonfires and rang the bolls of St. Giles's 
all night. And at the election of members of Parlia- 
ment the same year, 1695, the mob wandered about 
the city, broke wiodowa, and abused their opponents. 
'These,' says Wood, 'are the fanatical or factious party, 
and show what they will do when they are in authority,* 
Bat the townsmen were, in fact, uneasy under the 
government of a narrow corporation. 

During the Hanoverian rule Oxford became the 
Jacobite capital of England as against London. It 
was also a considerable local centre, in which country 
gentlemen, and even the great Sarah of Marlborough, 
had town houses. London had not drawn so much of 
English life to itself as it has done since turnpike roads 
and railways made communication easy. The Oxford 
mob was now managed by Jacobite money, and may 
have been partly Jacobite in feeling. Heame writes on 
May 29, 1715 : ' Last night a good part of the Presby- 
terian meeting house was pulled down. There was such 
a concourse of people going up and down, and putting 
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a stop to the least sign of rejoicing [for the king's 
birthday], as cannot be described. Bnt then the re- 
joicing this day (notwithstanding Sunday) was so very 
great, as hath not been known since the Restoration. 
There was not a house next the street but was iilumi- 
nated. For if any disrespect wag shown, the windows 
were certainly broke. The people ran np and down, 
crying, King James the Third ! The true King ! No 
usurper ! The Duke of Ormond ! &c., and healths were 
everywhere drank suitable to the occasion, and every- 
one at the same time drank to a new Restoration, which 
I heartily wish may speedily happen. In the evening 
they pulled a good part of the Quakers' and Anabaptists' 
meeting-houses down. This rejoicing hath caused great 
consternation at court. The heads of houses have re- 
presented that it was begun by the Whigs, who meet 
at the King's Head tavern on Saturday night, under 
the denomination of the Oonstitution Olvh, and being 
about to caiTy on extravi^ant designs, they were pre- 
vented by an hottest party that were in an adjoining 
room, and forced to aneak away.' 

The Hanoverian Ministers wisely took little heed 
of the Jacobite Oity j their policy was that already 
expressed by Addison in the 'Freeholder.' At first 
however it was aeccKsary to send down some troops 
and proclaim martial law in the city. As George I. 
had bought Bishop Moore's library, and given it to 
Cambridge, this gave rise to an epigram which Johnson 
was fond of quoting. Mrs. Piozzi says, ' Johnson 
having reputed with an air of triumph the famous 
epigram written by Dr. Trapp (the first professor of 
Poetry)— 
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Our royal master saw, with heedful eyes, 

The 'wants of his two universities : 

Troops he to Oxford sent, es knowing why 

That learned body wanted loyalty : 

But books to Cambridge gave, as well discerning 

How that right loyal body wanted learning. 

T^hich, saya Sir William Browne the physician, might 
well be answered thus : 

The king to Oxford sent his troop of horse. 

For Tories own no argument but force ; 
"With equal care to Cambridge books he sent, 
For Whigs allow no force but argument. 

Mr. Johnson did him the justice to say, it was one of the 
happiest extemporaneous productions he ever met with,' 

When Walpole had to withdraw the Excise Bill in 
1733, the University bells, with the bells of the parish 
churches, were rung all night. 

But the new dynasty did something for Oxford. 
George I. founded a Professorship of Modem History 
in 1724; and Queen Caroline gave 1,OOOJ. towards 
building the eastern wing of Queen's ; and when the ' 
south-weatem angle of the college was burnt in 1778. 
Queen Charlotte gave 1,000/. towards its restoration. 

Perhaps the last occasion on which the old feeling 
was strongly displayed was in 1755, when the county 
election was held in Broad Street. The Jacobites guarded 
the approaches to the hustings, and would not let the 
Whig voters come near it. Some ' Queries ' published 
on the occasion ask, ' Did not the Old Interest mob, 
on the morning of the first day of the poll, seisse every 
access to the front of the booths, and guard it almosb. 
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twenty men deep ? Was not the same done early every 
Encceeding day of the poll ? ' The Whigs however were 
allowed to pass through Exeter College and gave their 
votes. The Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Huddesford, made some 
strong remarks in a speech, ' on the infamous behaviour 
of one college,' and this led to a war of pamphlets. But 
the accession of George III. practically ended Jacobitism, 
and he was received with boundless enthusiasm by both 
town and gown, when he came from Earl Harcourt's at 
Nuneham to visit Oxford in 1785. Of his next visit, 
on Angust 18, 1786, we have a lively account in Fanny 
Bumey's Diary. It was in the Long Vacation, and when 
the royal pai-ty were feasting in Chriatchurch Hall the 
dons alily provided the back row of maids of honour 
and equerries with tea, cofTee, chocolate, cakes, and 
bread and butter, while some stood demurely as a 
screen between the royal banqueters and those in wait- 
ing who were engaged in the same employment. The 
King gave SOOi. towards releasing poor debtors in the 
gaol, and a remission to the better conducted convicts 
of a part of their sentence. Twenty-five out of the 
twenty-seven debtors in the Castle were thus released. 
Conservatives lamented over the change in the 
dinner hour as a sign of the times. In earlier ages 
people dined at ten or eleven ; and at St. Frideswide's 
it was at 9 o'clock in 1308. ' With us ' (says the 
preface to Holinahed, i.e. in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth) ' the nobility, gentry, and students do ordinarily 
go to dinner at eleven before noon, and to supper at 
five, or between five and six at afternoon. The mer- 
chants dine and sup seldom before twelve at noon 
and six at night, especially in London. The husband- 
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men dine also at liigh noon, as tliey call it, and sup 
at seven or eight. But out of the term in our aniver- 
eities the scholars dine at ten.' But Heame notes, 
February 10, 1722: 'Whereas the university disputa- 
tions on Ash Wednesday should begin at one o'clock, 
they did not begin this year till two or after, which is 
owing to several colleges having altered their hours of 
dining from eleven to twelve, occasioned from people's 
lying in bed longer than they used to do.' And 
February 27, 1723: 'It hath been kd. old custom in 
Oxford for the scholars of all honses, on Shrove Tuesday, 
to go to dinner at ten o'clock (at which time the little 
l>ell, called pancake bell, rings, or at least should ring, 
at St. Maries), and to supper at four in the afternoon ; 
and it was always followed in Edmund Hall, as long as 
I have been in Oxford, till yesterday, when they went 
to dinner at twelve, and to supper at six ; nor were 
there any tritters at dinner, as there naed always to be. 
When laudable old customs alter, 'tis a sign learning 
dwindles.' He also laments over the destruction of old 
buildings. In 1722 the famous poatem-gate called the 
Tnrl-^ate (a contraction of Thorold-gate) was pulled 
down ' by one Dr. Walker, who lived by it, and pre- 
tended that it was a detriment to his house. Queen's 
also pulled down the old refectory, which was on the 
west side of the old quadrangle, and was a fine old 
structure that I used to admire much.' 

The long twenty years' peace under Walpole, from 
1720 onwards, restored England and restored Oxford. 
The remaining soundness in the body reacted against 
the corruption and gradually overcame it. The great 
religious revival took two directions, one intellectual, 
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the other emotional. The deistic controTersy woa fought) 
and won by a Beries of remarkable writers, each as 
Bishop Butler, who was at Oriel in 1714. In 1720 John 
Wesley was at Christ Church, and was thence elected 
to a fellowship at Lincoln. About 1730 he and hia 
brother Charles founded the religious brotherhood soon 
known as Mefchodiats. 

The plana of action among the Methodists were 
various. Some conversed with young students and 
endeavoured to rescue them from evil company, and 
to encourage them in a sober and studious life. Others 
undertook the instruction and relief of impoverished 
forailiea ; others the charge of some particular school ; 
and others of the parish workhouse. Some or other 
of them went daily -to the Castle, and to the City 
Prison, reading in the chapel, to as many of the 
prisoners as would attend, books like the ' Christian 
if onitor ' and the ' Country Parson's Advice to hia 
Parishioners,' and then summing up the reading in a 
few sentences. Out of their own scanty means, and 
by quarterly contributions from others, they raised a 
fund to purchase boots, medicines, and other neces' 
saries for the prisoners, and to relieve those who were 
confined for debts of small amount. They read prayers 
at the Castle on most Wednesdays and Fridays, 
preached a sermon to the prisoners every Sunday, 
and administered the Sacrament once a month. One 
of the schools which they visited was a school which 
Wesley himself had founded, where he paid the mis- 
tress and some, if not all, of the children of which he 
clothed. It was the practice of these men to give away 
each year all they had after providing for their own 
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necessities; and in UlastratioD, Wesley odds (meamng 
his owtt case) : ' One of them had thirty ponnds a year. 
He lived on twenty-eight, and gave away forty shillings. 
The next year, receiving sixty pounds, he still lived on 
twenty-eight, and gave away thirty-two. The third 
year he received ninety pounds, and gave away sixty- 
two. The fourth year he received a hundred and twenty 
pounds; still he lived as before on twenty-eight, and 
gave to the poor all the rest.' 

We may now sketch the state of things in the city 
when the Wesl^a and their friends tried to do somfr- 
thing for the prisoners and the poor. A letter from 
John Clayton, of Brasenose, to John Wesley, August 1, 
1732, throws light on the doings and difficulties of the 
Oxford Methodists, and gives curious notices about 
Oxford itself. * Bocardo, I fear, grows worse upon my 
hands ; they have done nothing but quarrel ever since 
you left ns; and they carried matters so high on Satur- 
day that the bailiffe were sent for, who ordered Tomlyna 
to be fettered and put in the dungeon, where he lay 
some hours, and then, upon promise of his good 
behaviour, was released again. 

' The Castle ia, I thank God, in much better condition. 
All the felons were acquitted except Salmon, who is re- 
ferred to be tried at Warwick ; and the sheap-stealer, 
who is buret in the haud, and who, I verily believe, 
is a great penitent. Jempro is discharged, and I have 
appointed Harris to read to the prisoners in his stead. 
Two of the felons likewise have paid their fees and are 
gone out, both of them able to read mighty well. There 
are only two in the gaol who want this accomplishment 
— Jolui Clanville, who reads but moderately, and the 
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borse-stealer, vho cannot read at all. He kaowB all bia 
letters, however, and can epell most of the common 
monosyllables. I hear them both read three times a' 
week ; and, I believe, Salmon hears them eo many times 
a day. 

' One of my college Bcholars has left me, but tha 
others go on mighty well. The woman, who was a 
perfect novice, spells tolerably ; and so does one of the 
boys ; and the others make shift to read with spelling 
every word that is longer than ordinary. The boys can 
botb say their catechism as far as the end of the Com- 
mandments, and can likewise repeat the morning and 
evening prayer for children in Ken's Manual. 

' Mrs. Tireby has been very ill this last week, so that 
de has made no great proficiency. I am to go down 
at six o'clock to hear the determination of a meeting of 
St. Thomas' parish respecting separating Bossnm and 
his wife. When I had promised to give a crown to- 
wards clothing the woman, and the overseer had deter- 
mined to take her in npon that condition, the church- 
warden would needs have him try to put the man npon 
me too, to get a crown towards clothing him ; but, as 
he is able to work for his living, I don't think him a 
proper object for charity ; nor can I at this time afford 
to do anything for him, because I am apprehensive that 
I must be forced to contribute to Salmon's relief, who 
will want near twenty shillings to subpoena proper wit- 
nesses to Warwick at bis trial ; and I cannot but think 
it a much greater act of charity to relieve a suffering 
innocent than to relieve an idle beggar. 

' I have been twice at the school, namely, on 
Tnesday and Saturday last, and intend to go again as 
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soon as I hare finished this letter. The children all go 
on pretty well except Jervaise's boy, who, I find, truanta 
till eleven o'clock in & morning. I threatened the boy 
what we would do to him if ever he truanted any more, 
and he has promised (a:B all children do) that he will do 
BO no more ; nay, hia mother assures me that she will 
take care fiir the future that he shall not. I got a shil- 
ling for her from our Vice-Principal, and gave her six- 
pence myself, to preserve the gown that is in pawn from 
heing sold ; and the woman who has it promised not to 
uell it, provided Jervaise will bring her sixpence a week 
towards redeeming it. 

' 1 have obtained leave to go to St. Thomas' work- 
hoDse twice a week. I am sure the people stand much 
in ne«d of instruction, for there is hardly a sool that 
can read in the whole house, and those that can don't 
understand one word of what they read. Pray don't 
forget a few Common Prayer-books for the Castle.' 

In 1743 a Methodist farmer was indicted at the 
Oxfordshire Assizes for permitting ' a prayer-meeting to 
be held in his own house.' On March 11, 1768, six of 
Wesley's followers were expelled from Edmund Hall 
(though the Principal defended them) by the Vice- 
Chancel lor acting as Visitor of the Hall — an act 
deplored by men like Bishop Home, It was jus- 
tified by Charles II. 's Conventicle Act and by a Uni- 
versity statute. The indictment said that they were 
illiterate persons, and that some of them hod been bred 
to trades — one of them had been a draper, one a barber, 
another a weaver. They had attended conventicles and 
consorted with reputed Methodists ; had preached in a 
bam to a mixed mnltitude, talked of drauiiiig nigh unt^) 
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Ood, freijneiitetl bhe house of Hewet, a Btaymsker, who 
■waa kno-ivn to offer extempore prayer, and had been 
heard to aay (hey must sit daivn and wait for the Spirit. 
One had officiated in a chapel before coming to the 
University. 

In the eighteenth century considerable improve- 
ments were efiected in the city and its neighbourhood. 
The college gardens received much attention. In 1706 
'IVinity Grove waa altered and Merton summer-house 
built, and in 1707 a terrace walk seventy-four yards 
long was made in Merton on the old Town Wall. But 
Uffenbach, in 1710, says : ' The garden of Merton, con- 
sidered the finest in Oxford, consists of a grove or some 
low dark walks which, as they have no proper air, are 
not pleasant. At the side is a raised path and a poor 
pleasure house.' Three days later he walked in the 
nlUe behind Magdalen. Bishop John Earle had written 
'Hortos Mertonensis ' in 1624, in which he contrasts 
the natural growth of the trees with the stiff Dutch 
clipping of shrubs into grotesques. He mentions the 
game of bowla and the rustic seats. The bowling- 
greens of the colleges were favourite places of resort, 
especially those at Magdalen and New College, and 
Addison wrote some elegant Latin verse on them. 
Bowls were played in the college gardens in the even- 
ings until the present generation, wheu the late dinner 
hours put an end to the game ; perhaps however lawn 
tennis is partly responsible for the change. Uffenbach 
also says : ' Next we went on to a garden which they 
call Paradise Garden. This is hai-d by an end of tho 
town, near a tavern, which is in connection with it, 
and at the back of which, on the water, are countless 
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little boxes, partitioned by hedges, where the fellowB 
drink in summer. There ore beantiful trait-trees and 
many yew-trees.' This pleasaunce appears in Agas' 
map at the back of the river, to the soath of the 
Castle. In 1716 the walk under the Town Wall (com- 
monly called Dead Man's Walk, from being so warm 
as to revive a man almost dead with cold — others say 
the name originated in men being shot there during 
the siege in Charles I.'s time), at the back of Merton 
College, was raised. In the Middle Ages Merton Wall 
looked down on a branch of the river. At the same 
time Christchurch White Walk was made wider and 
part of the said wall rebuilt. In 1717 the back door 
to Merton Gardens was shut up on account of its being 
too mnch frequented by young scholars and ladies on 
Sunday nights. ' Last week was published a sixpenny 
pamphlet, written in verse by one, as 'tis said, of St. 
John's, called " Merton Walks ; or, the Oxford Beau- 
ties " [the famous Oxford Toasts]. One is Mrs. Fiddes, 
that lodges against the Angel Inn, at Shipway'a the 
barber's, very conceited, but void of understanding.' 
'Thereupon the young gentlemen and others betook 
themselves to Magdalen Walk, which is now (1723) 
every Sunday night in summer time strangely filled, 
Just like a fair.' 

In the latter part of the century the improvement 
of the city itself was attended to. The Commissioners 
Act of 1771 enabled some active-minded men in the 
Uuiverfiity and City to effect valuable changes. Con- 
vocation and the Common Council each named six 
Commissioners to carry out the work. Besides widen- 
ing, paving, and repairing the principal streets, a new 
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market was constructed, on an area between Jesus 
College Lane and High Street, which was previously 
covered with houaes, stables, and gardens, and had 
various passages into it on the north and south sides, 
and two from the Turl— one of them called Maiden 
Head Lane. On the actual site of the new market had 
been the markets for drugs and spices (our ancestors 
were food of spiced drinks, but sjiices was a lai^ terra, 
nearly equal to groceries), and some old Academical 
Halls. The erection of forty butchers' shops, let for 
lOl. apiece, enabled the old street standings to be done 
away. A shed, supported by stone pillars and covei'ed 
with a leaden roof, originally ran down the middle of 
Commarket Street, and obstructed that thoroughfare. 
Similarly there were shambles in the middle of Butcher 
Kow. Some buildings on the north and south sides of 
Carfax were removed to widen the street, and Butter 
Sench ceaeed to be nsed, where the market women 
were sheltered by a projecting roof in rainy weather. 
It was close to the old tavern called Swyndlestock, 
afterwards the Mermaid, and then the Flenr de Luce, 
memorable as the place where the conflict began on 
St. Scholastica's Day, 1355. The lumbering array of 
signs and penthouse shops was swept away ; the streets 
better paved and better lighted ; the kennels over which 
Johnson stood bo long astride, rapt in meditation, 
disappeared. 

In 1786 the Street Commissioners ordered informa- 
tions to be laid against 'such of the inhabitants as 
shall neglect to have the pavement swept before their 
respective doors ' four times a week, and against persons 
J postchaises, carts, or waggons to remain in 
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the public streets, and particnlarly in Lincoln "and 
Jesns College Lanes, on market days.' Ninety in- 
habitants of High Street were fined for neglect of 
these dii-ections. In October of that year it was deter- 
mined that the conduit which blocked up Carfax should 
be taken down before Lady-day, and the narthem side 
of High Street next to it opened by setting back the 
projecting houses, and building in a right line with the 
iront of the new market. The conduit was presented 
to Earl Harcourt in 1787, who re-erected it atNuneham. 
Still later a communication was made by a new road 
running between Wadham and St. John's and through 
the Parks, from the end of Broad Street to the Banbury 
Road. 

Another great improvement was in the state of 
the roads. Already in Laud's time the inhabitants of 
Milton and other places had stated in a petition that 
they 'have bestowed great costs and charges in re- 
pairing their highways, through their rseveral parishes, 
leading from the University of Oxford towards London ; 
that the carriers of Oxford do carry such unreasonable 
carriages, sometimes 40, 50, or 60 tun [? hundred- 
weight] at a load, by which means they do spoil the 
highways, that notwithstanding the petitioners' great 
and extraordinary charge in continual repairing of them, 
the ways are made almost impassable.' The carriers 
were consequently ordered 'not to trarel with above 
six horses in a waggon.' About 1760 ' the roads of 
Oxfordshire were in a condition formidable to the bonea 
of all who travelled on wheels. The two great turn- 
pikes which crossed the county by 9Fitneyand Chipping 
Norton, by Henley and Wycombe, were repaired in 
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some places with etoues as large as the; could be 
broaght from the quarry, and, when broken, left eo 
rough as to be calculated for dislocation rather than 
exercise.' The heavy stage wagons, whose broad 
wheels alone made an impression on these formidable 
masses, were stopped for days or weeks by floods and 
snow. Bridges were scarce, save in the vicinity of 
towns, and lighter vehicles often found themselves 
exposed to serious danger in crossing the fords. Pope, 
who often passed through Oxford on his way to Colonel 
Dormer's, nearly lost his life through an accident of 
this Mud. His carriage was overturned, and the poet, 
at the last moment, had to be dn^ged out through the 
window. The country lanes were worse, and many cross- 
roads impassable, except with real danger, so that the 
neighbouring farmers' horses had often to be borrowed 
to drag voyagers out of the sloughs. In 1734, ' as the 
Prince of Orange wqs coming from Newbury to Abingdon 
to see Oxford, and the road going through a lane im- 
passable for a coach and very dangerous, a wealthy 
farmer, whose estate lay contiguous, threw down the 
hedges and opened the way for hia Highness to pass 
through hie grounds.' But 'a noble change,' writes 
Arthur Young in 1809, 'has taken place, by turnpikes 
which cross the county in every direction. This holds 
good with Oxford, Woodstock, Witney, and most towns. 
The parish roads are greatly improved, but are still 
capable ef much more. The tompikes are very good 
and, where gravel is to be had, excellent.' Good roads 
cost about 1,7601. a mile to make, and in 1829 there 
were 342 miles of turnpike road in Oxfordshire. Along 
these roads rolled hundreds of coaches, whose superiority 
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in Bpeed to all pFevions means of locomotion ms M 
great as tliat of the railway now. Palmer's znail-coacheB 
in 1784 similarly improved the conveyance by post. 

Stage coaches to London are first heard of in 1667. 
Wood Bays : ' 1 4 June he went to London in the stage 
coach. His companions were all scholars, among whom 
was Obadiah Walker, the senior fellow of University 
College, They all lodged that night at Beaconsfield.' 
And May 3, 1669 : * Monday was the first day that the 
fiying coach went from Oxon to London in one day, 
A. W. went in the same coach, having then a boot 
on each side. Among the six men that went was Mr. 
Richard Holloway, a counsellor of Oxon, afterwards a 
judge. They then (according to the Vice-chancellor's 
order, stuck up in all public places), entred into the 
coach at the tavern dore against All Souls College, pre- 
cisely at 6 in the morning, and at 7 at night they were 
all set down in their inn at London,' Holloway, who 
lived ' against the Blew-bore in S. Aldate's,' mads 
Wood's will in 1695. Four others of the family lived 
at Oxford, and all five were described in hexameter 
verse as — 

Saijeant, Barrester, Necesaitie, Kotarie, Mercer, 
Gravely dull, ill-spoken, lawless, cum pergere, broker. 

The second was the future judge, and the fourth his 
father. The third was named from his ignorance, be- 
cause * Necessity has no law.' A notice in the Oxford 
Almanack for 1692 runs : ' From Our Lady-day unto 
Michael maa the coaches go every day in the week 
between Oxford and London and carry passengers in 
one day, every passenger paying ten shillings. But 
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after Michuelniaa unto Our Lady-day tbe coaches go out 
every Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday, and 
carry passengera in two days, each passenger paying 
ten shiltings.' In the eighteenth century we hear that 
a ' ilying machine, allowed by Dr. Randolph the Vice- 
chancellor, is advertised to set out from John Kemp's, 
over against Queen's College in the High Street, six 
times a week during the summer season, at five in the 
morning.' It was a great change, for raediteval law- 
books give as an instance of an impossible contract — ■ 
an undertaking to cany goods between Oxford and 
London in one day. 

The roads wore infested with highwaymen till a 
Iat« date. The ' Oxford Journal ' for 1783 says: 'Divers 
felonies and depredations having been lately made and 
committed on the persons and property of the inhabi- 
tants of Oxford, its suburbs and neighbourhood, it has 
been resolved to promote an association for a joint 
protection of the subscribers, and for prosecuting all 
persons guilty of felonies committed upon any of the 
members of the association, as well as for rewarding 
such persons as shall give information, apprehend, or 
bring to conviction any ofiender,' The committee con- 
sisted of the mayor and fourteen others. For the 
detection of a burglar or incendiary a reward of ten 
guineas was offered; half that sum for the discovery 
of a highwayman, or foot-robber, or receiver of stolen 
goods. No compromise with persons arrested was to 
be allowed, and the prosecutor's share of all rewards 
given by Act of Parliament was to be added to the 
premium offered by the association for their apprehen- 
sion. But on February 28, 1784, 'between seven and 
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eight o'clock laat Monday evening, one of tlie Bath- 
coaches was robbed upon the galloping ground above 
Botley, aboat two miles and a half from thia city, by 
two men on foot, who took from the passengera upwards 
of 242. in money, with their watches. But at the 
request of the driver they returned all the watches 
except one, and went off with their booty. There were 
six passengers in the coach and two outsides.' 

The enclosures too made a great difference to 
Oxford. The city had been in the centre of large 
unenclosed districts, underthe open field system. 'More 
land has been enclosed,'say s Young, ' in this county since 
I first travelled in it forty years ago than in any county 
in England.' Sixty-seven Enclosure Acts were passed 
for the county during the first forty years of George III.'s 
reign ; and the great range of open country from Ban- 
bury to Chipping Norton was parcelled out into fields 
and farms. Yet even then Wychwood still spread over 
7,000 acres, filling its vicinity with poachers, deer- 
stealera, and pilferers of every kind. ' Oxford Gaol would 
be uninhabited, were it not for this fertile source 
of crime.' The extent of wild country, too, naturally 
favoured the highwaymen. On Otmoor the commoners 
were backed by Lord Abingdon in resisting the en- 
closure ; and, notwithstanding the ' rot ' and ' moor 
evil' of the flooded flats, its enclosure gave rise to 
the famous Otmoor Eiots in September 1830. Some 
prisoners were brought to Oxford, but in passing 
through St, Giles' fair the villagers were rescued from 
the militia by their friends. When the great limestone 
tracts in the west of the county were brought under 
cultivation, many of the wild plants for which the 
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county' was famous became rare, and some extinct. 
It was not till our own day that Bagley Wood and 
Cowley and Bullingdon Commons were enclosed, Bul- 
lingdon waa rich in flowers and mossea, but it is now 
drained and yields a scanty crop of corn and potatoes. 
The City of Oxford has produced Bevera! eminent 
IwDtanists, among them Mr. G. C. Druce, who has just 
published an excellent book, on the Flora of Oxford- 
shire. Bat they lament with our Oxford poet that — 
Many a, dingle on the loved hillside, 

With thorns once studded, old white-blossomed trees. 
Where thick the cowslips grew, and far descried 
High towered the spikes of purple orchises, 
Hath since our day put by 
The coronals of that forgotten time ; 

Down rich green banks hath gone the ploughboyB team, 
And only in the hidden hrookside gleam 
Primroses, orphans of the flowery prime. 

Manufactures have also much altered the state of 
things. In the middle of the last century every 
cottager "at Baldon, near Oxford, had a plot of hemp, 
and all manufactured linen for their own use, selling 
what they could spare. This lasted till about 1803. 

The canal, opened to Banbury in 1778, and com- 
pleted in 1790, joined on to the Coventry Canal, and in 
connexion with some great collieries enabled coal to be 
brought down, from Staffordshire and Leicestershire. 
Before this, about 1780, 'the people at HeyCord were 
greatly diatrest for firing, wood being scarce ; they were 
obliged to burn straw or anything they could procure, 
but are now as well supplied with coals as any village 
in Oxfordshire.' In the great frost of 1795 the canal 
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waa closed for ten weeks, coals were brought by land 
carriage from Birmingliain to Oxford, aud sold at four 
ebillings a hundredweight. 

The population of the city in 1801 waa 10,936 
(exclusive of the University), in 1,878 housea ; that of 
the county was about 96,000, In 1881 the city con- 
tained 34,144 in 6,588 houses, and we must add about 
3,000 for the University, Even these numbers do not 
express the full growth of the place, for the houses now 
extend beyond the boundaries and almost touch the 
neighbouring villages of Summertown, Iffley, Cowley, 
Headington, and Littlemore. The Parliamentary limits 
however include 40,837 persons, and in 1884 there 
were 6,495 electors, including 825 freemen ; while in 
1886 the numbers were 7,096, of whom C89 were 
freemen. There is an average of a little more than 
five persons to a house. The Act of 1771 formed 
eleven parishes into the Oxford Union ; while five 
■parishes, including the new district in St. Giles's, ar» 
attached to the Headington Union, 

The old springs are supposed to be contaminated by 
eewage, and the modem water supply is derived from 
a lake excavated by the side of the railway, which is 
■filled by filtration through the gravel in the bed of the 
valley. 

The opening of the Badcliffe Infirmary in 1770 
marks an era in the charities of Oxford. To Dr. John 
lladcliffe, who was the first physician in London at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, Oxford is indebted 
for an observatory and a library of medical and scientific 
books, as well as for the infirmary, and he was also a 
benefactor to his old college, University. The grounds 
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of the infirmary, five acres in extent, were given by 
Tliomaa Rowney, the member for the City. Children's 
«nd Fever Wards are now attached to it. In 1774 
a futile attempt was made to stop inoculation for the 
emall-pox. — ' Whereas attempts have been made to 
inoculate persons for the small pox within the University 
and City of Oxford, to the great terror of the inhabitants, 
we, the Vice-Chancellor and Mayor of the said Univer- 
sity and City, do hereby will and command that, for the 
future, no attempt of this kind be made, nor inoculatioa 
be practised within the said University and City.' 

Gaols and hospitals were still in a very bad state. 
John Howard visited the county gaol in the Castle 
in the last quarter of the century, and found that 'the 
debtors had no free ward, and for lodging, even in the 
tower wi their own beds, they had to pay Is. 6d. a week. 
The felons' day-room, for me?i and women, down five 
steps, was 23 feet by 11; the men's dungeon, down 
five more, was 18^ by 16i, with only small apertures, 
and swarming with vermin ; the women's night room, 
6+ by 4^ ; the court common to both, 29 by 23, Since 
the north gate [Bocardo] had been taken down, this 
prison became the city gaol also. There was no infir- 
mary, no bath, no straw, the prisoners lay in their 
clothes on mats.' In April, 1782, one of the prisoners 
was a woman committed for contempt, with no charge or 
Jine. Tlie warrant runs: 'As Royal Power ought not 
to be wanting to the holy church in its complaints, 
attach till she has made satisfaction to the holy church 
- — as well for the contempt as for the injury done unto 
it.' (She must have been excommunicated or under 
censure, and been unable to pay the fine.) ' It is very 
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probable that the rooma in this Castle are the same as 
the prisonera occupied at the time of the Blaxk Assize. 
The wards, passages, and staircases are close and offen- 
Bive ; 80 that, if crowded, I should not greatly wonder 
to hear of another fatal assize at Oxford. In 1773 
eleven died of the small-pox.' In the preface he 
notices the prevalence everywhere of gaol fever and 
emall-pox. He adds as to the Connty Hospital : ' A 
modem shewy building ' — ' the stories are too low, the 
height of the loftiest wards not being above fifteen feet. 
From this fault, and the closeness of the windows, 
which I have always found shut, the wards, especially 
the men's, are oSensive beyond conception. The sewers 
are not suflSciently attended to ; the beds, improperly, 
have testers, and the kitchen is not well placed. The 
fan-lights, over the doors of the wards, in this as in 
many other hospitals, are glazed. Were they open, it 
would greatly tend to purify the air ; or, at least, the 
noxious efiBuvia would become so sensible through the 
rest of the house, as might induce the matron, and the 
gentlemen who only attend in the committee-room, to 
insist upon effectual means being used for a proper 
ventilation of the wards.' 

A few notices connect Oxford with our military 
history. Proclamation of the Peace of Aix-la-Ch»pelle 
was made February 10, 1745, at the Condnit on 
Carfax, and then at St, Mary's, where the University 
met the city procession, and then at the fonr gates. 
The companies of Shoemakers, Mercers, Grocers, 
Hatt«rs, Glovers, Butchers, wore red and white 
cockades; the Masons' decorations were of red and 
blue ; tlie- badge of the Smiths was red and orange. 
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The 'Royal Oxfordsliire ' regiment of light infantry,- 
known as the ' fighting fifty-second,' was a celebrated 
regiment; and volunteers were enlisted for it at the 
Mitre in 1759. Now the 43rd is the first Oxfordshire 
battalion, the 52nd the second, while the Bucks and 
Oxfordshire Militia form the third and fourth battalions, 
Oxford took its part in the Volunteer movement, and 
in, 1798 the Duke of York reviewed 20,000 volunteers 
on Port Meadow. 

In 1706 there were bread riots at Oxford and Wood- 
stock owing to the high price of wheat. The mob at 
Oxford attacked all the adjacent mills, and divided the 
flour in the market-place. In 1795 the Oxford Militia 
mutinied at Bletchington, nine miles from Brighton, 
owing to the high price of provisions. They cleared the 
butchers' stalls of their contents, and sold their meat «b 
fourpence a pound ; insisted on a farmer selling wheat 
at 12^ a load, and carried off his flour to the value of 
5,000/., to sell at a ' fair price ' at Lewea market next 
day. For the night they encamped at Nowhaven, where 
they were snrrounded and made prisoners by the 
Lancashire Fencibtes. Four of the ringleaders were 
executed, and the Militia degraded from being a Royal 
regiment ; it was named in derision ' Bigloaf Oxford.' 
It was reorganised at Woodstock in 1852, after an 
interval of twenty-one years, during which it had not 
been called out for service; and volunteered to serve 
abroad in 1854, when it was sent to garrison Corfu. 

In 1768 Oxford became remarkable for an act of 
bribery committed by the city collectively. There was 
a heavy debt, and the ruling body wrote to the sitting 
members, Sir Thomas Stapylton and Robert Lee, that 
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they wonld elect them again at the next general election 
for the Bnm of 7,5061. The membere read this letter in 
the HouBe (not till after a very long interval, according 
to Wilkes), on which all those who had signed the letter 
were taken into cnstody by the Ser^;eant-at-ArmB, and 
committed to Newgate. On their hnmble petition they 
were dischai^d, after five days in Newgate, with a 
reprimand, gravely delivered by the Speaker. On their 
tetum to Oxford they disposed of the two seats to the 
Duke of Marlborough and Lord Abingdon. The Dake 
presented the city with 5,0831. It. 2<£., in 1769 ; enter- 
tained the freemen at fifty public-houses, and the corpo- 
ration in the Council Chamber, August 19, 1769. He 
also used to give a fifty-pound plate at the races. The 
Dnke usually returned one member for tUe connty also, 
as well as one for Woodstock — which, with Banbnry, 
had received the right of sending members in Mary's 
time. Henceforward, until 1796, the two members were 
nominated by the two peers. Of course constant 
presents were made to the city and to the freemen. In 
1790 the Town Hall was restored and made com- 
modious by the Marqnis of Blandford ; and his father, 
the Dnke, presented the room with a magnificent gilt 
chandelier and chain. In 1796, Henry Peters cam'^ 
forward as an independent candidate, and was elected 
after an expensive contest. For some time after this, 
the Dnke practically returned one member, and the 
other seat was contested. Besides about fifteen m^;is- 
trates and the council, all the freemen bad the right of 
voting. In 1883 the election writ was suspended for 
bribery, and in 1885, under the new Reform Act, the 
City lost one of her members. In 1885, also, a question 
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Arose as to what residents in college could vote for the 
city elections, and it was decided in favour of fellows, 
but against undergraduateB, Gince tbeir tenancy of rooms 
was precariouB. 

City and University too liave gradually agreed to 
settle their points of difference. Why should old feuda 
be continued ? 

In 1824 the Corporation asked for the alwlition of 
the old ceremony and payment on St. Scholaatica's Day, 
and the University consented to it the next year, on 
condition that the Corporation should take a yearly oath 
to maintain the ancient privileges; but this too was 
dropped about 1854. The colleges had been exempt 
from the poor rate, and it waa not till 1843 that the city 
was able to fight the question. It was non-suited, but 
the colleges felt that the exemption was unfair, and a 
friendly arrangement was come to. The University now 
pays its share of the rates, in practice a third of the 
whole amount ; but when a combined Poor Rate Act 
was obtained in 1854, the University consented not to 
exercise the right of voting, which is naturally attached 
to payment of rates. But this has been partially 
altered as to the Parliamentary franchise, as mentionfid 
above. The University and city police were amalga- 
mated in 1870, and both the ruling bodies have now a 
share in the management. Similarly the Oxford Poor- 
law Union is managed by two members elected by Con- 
vocation, ten by the Heads and Bursars, eleven by the 
Corporation, and eleven by the eleven parishes —thirty- 
four in all. So, again, the Local Board consists of 
forty-seven members — four elected by Convocation, 
eleven by the Heads and Bursars, sixteen by the Council, 
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and sixteen by the eighteen parishes. The Schtx^ 
Board ia formed of seven members — three from the 
University and four from the city. Since the expansion 
of the University, and especially since the introduction 
of nnattached, or non-collegiate, stndents in 1868, the 
lodging system has been much extended ; and in this, 
too, we have returned to the earlier mediteval custom, 
but with mnch more adequate control and security, for 
the lodgings, nearly six hundred in number, are specially 
inspected for sanitary purposes, and licensed. 

And now, with equal taxatioa and equality before 
the law, we may hope that all the old feuds are at an 
end. Even the Fifth of November ia no longer marked 
by a riot, and a city election no longer leads to a fight. 

It is now proposed to consolidate the various boards 
into one Municipal Council, and extend the limits of the 
City so as to include all the districts which really belong 
to Oxford. There ought not to be in ourtowns different 
rating authorities, different areas of taxation and juris- 
diction, and often different methods of assessments 
and different collectors. A smaller and more powerful 
ruling body too would probably draw more leading 
citizens to share in the government of the place. The 
University would form a sixth ward and be represented 
in the Council proportionately to its rateable value. 
May sach be the end of the long discord. 
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MODERN OXFOKD. 

Summary— ProgreBs of Edacation — The Eeligioos Movement — A 
VjsiMc'8 Sarvey of Ihe City, 

We can only touch lightly on the events of this cen- 
tury ; how Nelson received the freedom of the City in 
1S02, and was made a D.O.L. by the University ; how 
George III.'s Jubilee was celebrated in 1809 and money 
collected to free the poor debtors in the Castle ; how 
the Allied Sovereigns were welcomed with great fes- 
tivities in 1814; how the Apollo Lodge of Free- 
mason^ was fonnded in 1819 — the City has several 
Lodges, including the Alfred, which began in 1769, 
but was suspended for some time after 1783; how the 
city was first lighted with gas in 1819; how Carfajf 
church was rebuilt in 1822, and Folly Bridge 1827, and 
St. Clement's church 1828, and Beaumont Street con- 
structed in 1829 ; how the Union was fonnded in 1823, 
as the ' United Debating Society ' ; how the city suffered 
from the cholera in 1832, 1849, and 1854; how the 
British Association held meetings here in 1832 and 
1847, and the.Archasological Institute in 1850; and 
how the Royal Agricultural Society was founded at 
Oxford in 1839 ; how the first cricket match with 
Cambridge took place in 1837, and the first out- 
rigger race in 1846, when Cambridge won; how 
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the Great Westem line from Didcot was opened to 
a station near Folly Bridge in 18l4, and continued 
to Banbury in 1852, and a new line made to London 
through Thame in 1863, while the London and Korth- 
Westem line to London through Bletchley was opened 
in 1851 ; how many people who went to Wellington's 
funeral in 1852 had difficulty iu returning home owing 
to part of the Great Westem line being washed away 
by a flood (there were other heavy flooda in 1846 and 
1875); how the City Public Library was founded in 
1852 ; how there were bread riota in 1868, and some 
of the Coldstream Guards were sent down from London ; 
how the Queen and Prince Albert came repeatedly to visit 
the place, and the Prince of Wales and Prince Leopold 
became members of the University ; how the two rifle 
corps of the City and University were founded in I860, 
aud a review held on Port Meadow in 1863 ; and how 
a volunteer fire brigade wafl formed in 1870. The 
present constitution of the City of course dates from 
the Municipal Act of 1835, which superseded James I.'s 
charter of 1605. There are now ten aldermen and 
thirty conncillors to represent the five wards, which 
extend considerably beyond the old boundaries, and 
include South Hincksey and parts of Cowley and 
Headington, besides the old North Hundred. E^h 
ward is represented by two aldermen and six conncillors. 
Five aldermen go out of office every third year, and 
two conncillors of each ward every year. 

The whole system of University teaching has been 
remodelled during this century, and separate honour 
Bchoolfl instituted for separate subjects, a system which 
began in 1802. A first class in mathematics waa not 
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granted till 1808, when it waa given to a single student, 
who also took a first in classics; he was not quite 
twenty-one, his name was Robert Peel. The next 
double first waa given to John Keble. Schools for Law 
and History and Natural Science were added in 1853, 
and a maseum and laboratories and an observatory 
were built in the Parka. Schools for theology and for 
Oriental studies have been instituted more recently. 
It Btill remains to provide for English language and 
literature. Bacon long ago remarked, 'There is no 
education collegiate which is free, where men might 
give themselves to histories, modern languages, books 
of policy and civil discourse, and other the like enable- 
ments unto service of State.' Sir John Herschel adds 
that ' education should be more Teal than formal, i.e. less 
weight should be attached to the dead languages, and 
more attention paid to the actual system and laws of 
nature, both physical and moral ; to the principles of 
political economy, of jurisprudence, of trade; to either 
mathematics or inductive philosophy.' The middle- 
class examinations have connected the "University with 
schools all over the country. And even the long in- 
justice towards women in the matter of education is 
being partly atoned for. There are two ladies' halls, 
Lady Margaret and Somerville Halls, and women are 
now admitted to the examinations. 

Two new colleges have been founded, Keble in 1870, 
and Hertford in 1874 — under happier auspices than the 
old Hertford College ; and a new Nonconformist college 
was established in 1886. Many colleges too have added 
to their buildings. An Indian Institute has been built 
in Broad Street, and the non-colleglate students will 
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Boon Iiave central offices of tbeir own. Korliss Oxford 
beec nnaBected by the wave of religions reaction which 
swept over Europe after the French Revolution. But 
here ' the fires still glow under the ashes,' and the time 
has hardly come for writing the history of the Oxford 
movement of 1833. How speak of what is thus de- 
scribed by two men who took part in it ? One speaks 
of it as ' a period which in my memory is as a golden 
^;e. The characters themselves have to me an un- 
earthly radiance . . . but I do not think one of them 
(save Keble) would be a living name a century hence 
but for his share in the light of Newman's genius and 
goodness.' The other, also an admirer of Newman, says, 
Tractarianism was only one phase — the indispensable 
reactionary and complementary phase — in the move- 
ment of thought which belongs to the nineteenth 
century, , . . Newman's conversion was a deliverance 
from the nightmare which had oppressed Oxford for 
fifteen years. For so long we had been given over to 
discussions unprofitable in themselves, and which had 
entirely diverted our thought* from the true business 
of the place. Probably there waa no period of onr 
history during which, I do not say science and leamini^, 
but the ordinary study of the classics, was at so profit- 
less or so low an ebb as during the period of the 
Tractarian controversy. By the secession of 1845 this 
was extinguished in a moment, and from that moment 
dates the regeneration of the University.' But no 
spiritual and generous effort dies out without leaving 
enduring results, especially when it has enhanced the 
sense of brotherhood and of the increasing purpose that 
runs through the (^ea. 
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There are now twenty-two churches within the city 
bonndary, and sixteen chapels or meeting rooms, five 
belonging to the Baptists, one to the Brethren, one 
to the Free Church of England, two Independent, 
one Irringite, six belonging to the various bodies of 
Methodists, one to the Koman Catholics. A list of 
charities in the parishes is given in the Charity Com- 
mission Report of 1828, pp. 145-8. High schools 
have lately been founded for boys and girls; there is 
an undenominational elementary school and a school of 
art, besides the various denominational schools. Mag- 
dalen School still retains its fame. 

The visitor who reaches Oxford by rail sees little, 
from the Great Western or North-Weatem stations, of 
the fh^menbs of Osney and Rewley Abbeys. But on his 
way np the main road to the city he observes on the right 
the conical monnd of earth raised by Alfred's dynasty 
as a fortress against the Danes and, as the Norman 
castle has nearly vanished, its appearance is not perhaps 
very different from what it was almost a thousand years 
ago. On reaching the High Street he sees the old city 
church of St. Martin's, at the meeting of the ' four 
ways ' called Carfax, and if church and tower seem to 
him low, let him remember that they were lowered in 
the fourteenth year of Edward III,, because the citizens 
galled and annoyed the students from thence with 
arrows and stones. Not so long ago the curfew bell 
was still rung at the church at eight o'clock, and this 
was followed by the bell being tolled a number of times 
corresponding to the day of the month. On his right 
he looks down St. Aldate's, to the Great Tom gate of 
Christ Church, with I'embroke opposite. On the left 
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he loots up Commarket to Robert d'Oilgl'e tower of 
St. Micliael's, on the line of the old wall, once next to 
Northgate aad Bocardo Prison, which have vanished ; 

and this street leads on, past the Martyrs' Memorial at 
the end of St. Mary Magdalen church, into the broad 
expanse of St, Giles's, between St. John's on the 
ri^^bt and the University Galleries on the left. Before 
him lies the High Street, and as he follows what 
Wordsworth calls 'the stream-like windings of that 
glorions street,' he will see on his left Aldrich's church 
of All Saints, and St. Mary's with the porch sarmounted 
by Virgin and Child and crucifix, that cost Laud so 
dear ; and All Sonls', with the relief over the gateway 
representing the souls ascending from Purgatory, a 
reminiscence of Azincourt ; and Queen's, where Henry V. 
was educated, and Edmund Hall, dear to Hearne, and 
Magdalen, with Wolsey's tower and the outer stone 
pulpit, once used on every anniversary of St. John the 
Baptist, when the whole place was covered with green 
shrubs. He will be struck by the number of spires 
and towers in Oxford, in contrast with Cambridge, for 
the two sisters are rather eqnal than alike. The view 
looking back from Magdalen Bridge is something to be 
seen on a summer evening, and the oolitic stone of the 
buildings lights up as the sunset is dying away and 
seems long to retain the parting glow. On the other 
side of the street as he returns are the New Schools and 
the massive strength of University. Thence he may 
turn down the narrow mediteval laues, such as Logic 
Lane, which guide him to the passage into Christ 
Church Meadow, between Merton and Corpus — Morton, 
with its fine chapel and tower and medieval library; 
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and Corpus, the college of the Renaissance, where above 
the gateway angela etill bear the Host. Opposite it 
are the fine creeping plants that cover Oriel Chapel. 
Either by this way, or, still better, through the two 
quadrangles of Christ Church and under the gateway of 
the Hall, he may pass into the meadow and see the 
Broad Walk, and the Isis covered with boats and barges, 
which Commemoration visitors remember so well. The 
Broad Walk was planted with elms after the Restora- 
tion ; but the elm barely lives two centuries, and the 
finest trees have passed away. On the Sunday evening 
before Commemoration this walk used to be crowded 
with visitors, and the aathorities in their academic 
robes ; but late dinners have robbed Show Sunday of 
its open-air attractions. Christ Church Hall should 
be seen. It has many portraits, including those of ' 
Henry VIII. and Wolsey. The Cardinal had a drooping 
eyelid, and is therefore only painted in side face, while 
Henry, who had large ears, is painted full face. There 
is a picture of Canning among those of other leaders in 
Church and State, ' like a fox among bears,' says Huber 
maliciously. On the other side again of the High he 
may pass through one of several openings into Broad 
Street, either by Edmund Hall into New College Lane, 
and 80 out where a little imaged niche in a house 
marks the site of Smithgate, or through the Turl by 
Lincoln and Exeter and Jesus, or between both on 
either side of St, Mary's into the Radcliffe Square 
with its dome, and so through the Schools Quadrangle 
(on the right is King James's Tower, with the five 
orders of architecture on its front), and on by the Shel- 
donian Theatre and out into Broad Street, once the 
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deep city ditch where the martyrs were burnt in Mary's 
time, just in froat of the house of the Master of Balliol, 
which then had a square terrace of trees in front of it, 
just as St. John's has at present. He may continue 
on his route between Trinity and Wadham to see Keble 
College and the Parks, and if he pauses on the way to 
enter Wadham gardens and look back from the great 
i-opper beech to the old grey buildings, it is a sight he 
will not soon forget. Some of the garden walla, espe- 
cially at Wadham, are covered with the Cheddar pink, 
and with the yellow flowers of the Oxford ragwort 
{Sffosdo chrysaniliemif alius, or squalidus) ; and J. H. 
Newman, as a freshman, used to watch the snapdragon 
UQ the walls of Trinity. Magdalen Meadow and the 
fields above Iffley Lock, and much of this part of the 
Thames Valley, are rich in spring with purple fritiUary 
or snake's-head lily — 

I know what white, what purple fritillaries 
The grassy harvest of the river fields 
Above by Ensham, down by Sandford, yields. 
And what sedged brooks are Thames' tribotaries. 

In the parks on the Cherwell, and in the water walk 
called Mesopotamia, the summer visitor will see beds of 
water lilies, on which Faber wrote a poem, and which the 
artist fondly carved on the bosses of the Latin chapel at 
Christ Church ; and along the stream, which encircles 
Magdalen Meadow, there are many shady refuges from 
the heat. But it was in a boat, floating under the trees 
of the Isis, close to Godstow, that in the dreamy weather 
of the golden afternoon Lewis Carroll told the children 
the tale of Alice in Wonderland. And the naturalist, 
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if he Bita quiet for a little time, may see not a little of 
the life of the ' freebom natives of the air,' as Mr. 
Warde Fowler tells as in his ' Year with the Birds.' 
In the earlier summer the side of Shotover shows from 
a long distance blue with wild hyacinths, ' the bine- 
bells trembling by the forest ways.' But it requires 
search to find the little blue-veined wild sorrel, the acid 
of which was once used to flavour our beer. Bagley 
Wood, now enclosed, used to show white with anemoneB 
from hill to river until May, 

He will naturally see many chapels and halls, for 
the colleges have a singular variety in their general 
likeness, and will survey the whole from the gallery 
outside the Kadclifie, and see how Oxford is embowered 
in trees, with the remains of Wychwood Forest to the 
north and Blenheim not so far away, and the woods 
of Nuneham down the river, well known to pleasure- 
seekers at Commemoration time. Nor will he fail to 
visit New College garden, enclosed by the old bastioned 
wall, still perfect, with narrow slits in the bastions 
for the arrow flights that guarded the outer ditch, and 
the lower garden that was a bowling green ; and in 
St. John's garden he will turn back to admire Laud's 
library, where they say strange sounds are still heard 
on wintry nights ; and in Worcester quadrangle be will 
visit the old Benedictine hostels as he goes down to the 
Gardens. There are other fine gardens, but these three, 
with Wadham and Trinity, are large enough for flower 
shows, and for the rreemasons' musical fete on the after- 
noon of Commemoration, 

He will of course see Alfred's jewel in the Ash- 
molean, and the sword seat by Leo X. to Henry VIII. 
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as Defender of the Faith, and the old picture of the 
battle of Pavia, and the great magnet, and some Kunic 
tombBtones, and Guy Fawkes' lantern. Then there 
ave the illuminated manuscripts and other treasures 
displayed under glass in the Bodleian. One of the 
documents contains notes written to and fro between 
Chnrlea II. and Clarendon at the council table. Even 
Fepys could not eee all Oxford in one morning. The 
gabled taverns and the shops with their antique signs 
are gone, but down towards Folly Bridge there is 
the old many-gabled mansion, called Bishop king's 
Palace; and there are not a few old houses in the 
streets as well as in outnDf-the-way corners. But there 
are remains of every kind, from the Norman arches of 
St. Frideswide's, and the churches of St. Michael's and 
St. Peter's in the east, through all periods of architec- 
ture. The colleges have preserved some old customs, 
such as that of the boar's head, which is brought in at 
Queen's in Christmas time. 

The hoar's head in hand boar I. 
Bedecked with bays and rosemary. 
And I pray yov, masters, merry be. 

And the Fellows still receive a needle and thread on 
New Year's day. The college too is still called to dine 
by the blowing of a trumpet. And there is the May 
morning hymn on Magdalen Tower, and the ' stately 
tower itself containeth a moat tuneable and melodious 
ring of bells.' But Shrovetide cakes and ale have 
vanished from Brasenose, and St. John's has dis- 
continued the Mid-Lent refreshment of frumenty. 

And in the neighbourhood of Oxford how many 
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places there are worth seeing, if you make it your 
head-quartera for a time ! The view of the place itself 
from the surrouQcliiig hills is striking, from the ascent 
to Shotover, or from Cumnor Hurst, or from Dr. 
Arnold's field above Hincksey, whence 'the eye travels 
down to Oxford's towers.' And it is worth while to 
see the Norman doorway at the west end of IfBey 
Church, and the ancient yew in the churchyard ; and 
the one window that remains of Godstow up the river ; 
or Cumnor, whence Amy Robsart was borne in to be 
buried in the chancel of St. Mary's ; or the old church 
at Dorchester, once the seat of our early bishopric ; or 
f'oirford, famous for its old painted glass, with enough 
of white and light blue and amber to let the day- 
light through ; or Forest Hill, whither Milton came to 
woo Mary Powell. And when he comes back in the 
evening, just after nine, the visitor will hear Great Tom 
ring out 101 times in honour of the old number 
of students. And should he again wander through 
the city for a last look, he may be willing to allow 
that, far or near, he has seldom seen a fairer sight 
than that 

Sweet city with her dreaming spires. 
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Erasmus, By James Anthony 
Feoude. Crown 8vo., 31. 6rf. 

Paraday. — Faraday as a Dis- 
covERiiB. By John Tyhdall. Cr. 
8yo. , 31, 6d. 

FOREIGN COURTS and FOREIGN 
HOMES. By A. M. F. Crown Svo., 
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Biography, PeNonol Hflmoirs, ka.— continued. 

Morris.— The Life op William 
Morris. By J. W. Mackail. With 
6 Portraits and i6 Iltastrations b]' E. H. 
New. 2 vols. Svo., 331. 

PaIgraTe.—FaANCis Turner Pal- 
grave : his Joumali. and Memories of 
his Life. By Gwehllian F. Pal- 



Fox.— The EarltHistobvopChabl 
Jambs Fox. By the RiRbl Hon. SAiG. 
O. Trbveltan, Bart 

Library EdiluHt. Sva. iSi. 

' Sibitr Library ' Edition. Crown 

Svo.. 3(. &/. 

HftliAlx. — The Life and Letters of 

Sib Georce Savile. Baronet, First 

Marquis op Halifax. By H. C. 

FOXCROFT. 1 vols. Svo., 3&I. 

Hamilton. — Life or Sir William 
Hamilton. By R. P. Graves. Svo. 
3vols. ist.esch. Addendum. Sva.6^ 

HaTalook.~MEHOTRS op Sir Henry 
Havelock, K.CB. By John Clare 
Marshmah. Crown Svo,, 31. 6d. 

HairalE.— My Musical Life. By ibe 
Rev. H, R. Hawris. With Portrait of 
Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. 
Crown Sva. js. (>d. 

Hil»7>— Memories of Halp a Cen- 
tury. By the Rev. W, R. HlLET, 
D.D., Vicar of WighiJJ, Tadcaster. 
With Portrait. Bvo., 151. 

Jaokson.— Stonewall Jackson and 
THE American Civil War. By 
LJeuL-CoL O. F. R. Henderson. 
With I PortraJts and 33 Maps and 
Plans. 3 vols. Svo> , 43i. 

Ii«Blie.— The Life and Campaigns of 
Alexander Lesub, First Earl of 

LEVBN. ByCHARLESSANEOKDl'ERRy. 

M.A With Maps and Plans. Sva, 161. 
Luther.-'LiFR of Luther. By 

Julius KSSTLIH. With 63 Illustrations 
and 4 Fatsimilies of MSS. Crown Bvo., 
■if.bd. 
Uftoanlay.— The Life and Letters 
OP Lord Macaulay, By the Right 
Hon, SirG, O. Trbvelvan, Bart., 

Pafular Edit. rvoL Cr. Svo,, ai.firf. 

SlJideiiei Edilim. 1 vol. Cr. Bvo. , &. 

CaUnel Edilim. ivols, PostSvo,,i3j. 

' Edinburgh Edttiai.' 3 vols. Svo, , 
61. each. 

Library Edition, a vols, Bvo., 361. 
lEarbot— The M euoi rs op the Baron 
DK Marbot. Translated from 
Fiench. 3 vols. Crown Bvo,, yj. 

Max Uiiller.—AuLD Lang Synb. By 

the Right Hon. F. Max MiSlieh. 
FirstSeries. With Portrait. 8vo.,h)1.6j^ 
Second Series. Mv INDIAN FRIENDS. 
Svo, , loj. bd. 



Flaoe.— The Life of Francis Place, 
1771 -I Sji By Graham Wauas, 
M.A With a Portraits. Svo., lai. 

PowyB.— Passages from the diaries 
OF Mrs. Philip Ltrbb Powts. of 

Hard wick House, 0»UL, 1756-1808. 
Edited t^ Emilv J. Climbnson. With 
3 Pedigrees (Lybhe and Powys] and 
Photogravure PortraiL Bvo., 161. 

rAmAKVlISHUA : His Life and 
Sayings, By the Right Hon, F. Max 
MUller. Crown Svo., 51. 

Beavo.— Memoirs of the Life and 
Coeresfondence of Henry Reeve, 
C.B., late Editor of the 'Edinburgh 
Review'. By John Knox Laughton, 
M,A. WithaPortraits. avols. Bvo.,lSf. 

Bomanea^-THE life and Letters 
OP George John Romanes, M,A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. Written and Edited 
t^ his Wife. With Portrait and 9 
Illustrations. Cr. Bvo,, 61. 

Seebohm.— The Oxford Reformers 
— JohnColkt, Erasmus and Thomas 

More: aHislory of their Fellow-Work. 

By Frederic Seebohm. Bvo., 141. 

Shakespeare.— Outlines op the 

Life of Shakespeare. By J. O. 



Shakespeare's TRt« Lifb. By Jas. 
Walter. With 500 Illustrations by 
Gerald E, Moira. Imp. Svo., au. 

Stanley (Lady). 
The Girlhood of Maria Josefma 

HOLXOYD (Lady Stanley of Alderly). 
Recorded m Letters of a Hundred 
Years Ago, from 1776-1796, Edited 
by J. H. Adeane. With 6 Portraits. 

The Early Married Life of Maeia 
Joseph A. Lady Stanley, pbom 
1796, Edited l^ J. H. Adeane. 
With 10 Portraits and 3 IllustratiODS. 
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Tnrgot.— Tm Life and Writings 

OF TuBGOT, Comptroller- General o( 
France. i774->776. Edited tor English 
Readers by W. Walker Stbfhsns. 
Wilh Portrait. Svo., 71. 61^. 
Veme7. — Meuoirs of the Verney 
Fahilt. Compiled from tbe Letters 
and lUustrated itf tbe Ponraiu el CUj- 

I Civil I 



i Vernet 
F AU [L Y — can linued. 

Vol. III. During tkb Coumon- 

WBALTH. 1650-1660. ByMAHOABET 
M. Vkrney. With 10 Portraits, &c. 
Royal 8vo. , an. 
Vol. IV. Frok the Restoration to 

THE RBVOLimON. 1660 tO J696. 

By Margaret M. Vbrney. With 
Portraits, " 



Wak. By Frances Parthenofe Welliiigtoii,— Life of the Duke 01 
Vkkhet. With 38 Porlrails, Wood- WELLINGTON. By tbe Rev. G. R 
MM tnd Facsimile. Royal Sva., ^u. \ Gleig, M.A. Crown 8vo., 31. 6d. 



Travel and Adventare, the Colonies, tie. 



Arnold.— Seas and Lands. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. With 71 Illustrations. 
Crown 8»o., 31. 6d. 

Balc«r (SirS.W.). 
Eight Years in Cevijdn. With e 

Illustrations. Crown Bvo, , 3I, 6rf. 

Tub Rifi^ and tub Hound in Cey- 
lon. Wilh 6 lllustralions. Cr. Svo., 
31. 6£ 

BnU(Joiw). 
The Alpine Guide. Reconstmcied 

and Revised on bebalf oT tbe Alpine 
Club, by W. A. B. CoouDOE. 
Vol. I. The Western Alps; Tbe 
Alpine Region, South of the Rhone 
Valln, from the Col de Tenda to the 
Simplon Pass. Wilh 5 New and 
Revised Maps. Crown Bvo. , 121. net, 

Hints and Notes, Practical and 
Scientific, for Travellers in 
the Alps ; being a Revision o( the 
Geoeral Introduction 10 tbe ' Alpine 
Guide'. Crown Bvo., y. net. 

Bent.— Thb Ruined Cities of Mash- 
onaland : being a Record of Excava- 
lioo and Exploration in iSgr. By /■ 
Theodore Bent. Wiib 117 Illustra- 
tiODS. Crown Svo., 31. 6d. 

BlcknelL— Travel and Adventure 
IN Northern Queehslahr By 
Arthur C. Bicenrll. Wiih94Plaies 
and 33 Illustrations in tbe Text. Svo., 

BrftBSBy.— Voyages and Travels op 

Lord BrAssky, K.C.B., D.C.L., i86a- 
1894. Arranged end Edited by Captain 
S. Eardley-Wilmot. a vols. Cr. 



Brassey (The laie Lady). 
A Voyage in the 'Sunbeam'; Oini 

HouB on thr Ocean for Eleven 

Months. 

Cabinet Editien. With Map and 66 
IllustratioQS. Crown 8vo., 71. 6rf. 

'SihiiT Librarj' Edition. Wilh 66 
lllustralions. Crown 3vo,, 31, 6d. 

Pejmlar Editiim. With 60 Illustra- 
tions. 4I0,, 6d. sewed, u. cloth. 

Sthooi Editiert. Wilh ^ Illustrations. 
Fcp., ai.clolb, or 31. white parchment. 
Sunshine and Storm in the East. 

CaiintI Bditiatt. Wilh a Maps and 
ii4lllustmtioiiB. Crown Svo,. 7.1. &f, 

Popular Bditim. With 103 lllustra- 
lions. 4I0., dd. sewed, is. clolh. 



BrownlnB,— A Girl's Wanderings 
IN Hunoart. By H. Ellen Brown- 
ing. Wilh Map end 30 Illustrations. 
Crown Bvo. , 31. bd. 

ChurcMB. — The Story op the 
Malaeand Field Force, 1B97. By 
Winston Spkncer Chuhchilu With 
6 Maps and Plans. Cr. Sva , 31. bd. 

Froud« (f AUES A.). 

Oceana: m- England and her Colonies. 

With 9 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 

31. fid. 
The English in the West Indies: 

or, the Bow of Ulysses. Wiihglllus- 

tiations, Cr. Bvo. , 21. bds. , ai. &£ cL 
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Howitt.— VlSlTE TO REMARKABLE 

Places, Old Halls, Baitle-Fields, 
Scenes, illuslrntive of Striking Passages 
1 English Hislory and Poetiy. 



The Cru:se of the ' Alehtb ' ; the 

Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
■be Desert Island of Trinidad. With 
9 Maps and 33 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3f. dA 

Wheke Thkee Ehpireb Meet; aNar- 
tative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgii, and the adjoining Countries. 
With a Map and 54 Illustratioos. 
Or. B»o.,3j. 6rf, 

The 'Falcon' on the BALTrc: a 
Voyage from London to Copenhagen 



Lees. — Peaks and Pines: another 
Norway Book. ByJ. A. Lees. With 63 
Illustrationsajid Photographs Or, 8vo., 

I.eeBandClutterbui:k.— B. C. 18S7: 
A Ramble in British Columbia. By 
I. A. Lees and W, J. Cluttekbuck. 
WithMapandzSlllustrations. Cr.Bvo., 
31. 6J. 

Maodonald. — The Gold Coast : 
Past and Pbbshnt. Bv George 
Macdonald. With 3a 



NanBen,— The First Crossing of 
Greenland. By Fridtjoi Nansbn. 
With 143 tllustratioos and a Map. Or. 
Svo,. 31. 6d. 

PhllllpB. — South African Recol- 
lections. By Florence Phillips 
(MtB, Lionel Phillips). With 37 Il- 
lustrations. Bvo. , 71. 6d, 

Smith.— Climbinq in the. British 
Isles. By W. P. Haskett Smith. 
With Illustrations by Elus Carr, and 
Numerous Plans. 

Pan 1. England. i6mo., 31. bd. 
Pan II. Wales and Irblaiid. 



Stephen. Witt 

8vo.. ji. bd. 
THREE IN NORWAY. By Two ol 

Tbem. With a Map and 59 Illuslra. 

tions. Cr. Svo. , ai. boards, 21. 6d. cloth. 
TyndaU (John). 

The Glaciers op the Alpb : being a 
Narrative of Bicursions attd Ascents. 
An Account of the Origin and Pheno- 
mena of Glaciers, and an Exposition 
of the Physical Principles 10 which 
they are related. With 61 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Bvo. , &. 6A neu 

Hours of Exercise in thb Alps. 
With 7 Illustrations. Cr. Svo. , 61. 6^ 

Vivian.— Ser VI A 1 the Poor Man's 
Paradise, By Herbert Vivian, M.A., 
Officer of the Royal Otdet of Takovo, 
With Map and Portrait of King Alen- 



Sport and FaBtlme. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Edited by HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and 

A. E. T. WATSON. 

Complete in aS Volumes. Crown Bvo., Price loi. dd. each Volume, Ooth. 

• Tht Volumes are also issued half bound in Lcalhtr, aith gill lop. The price a 

bi had from all Booksilltrs. 



ARCHERY. By C. J. Longman and 
Col. H. Walrond, With Contribu- 
tions by Miss Lei^H, Viscount Dillon, 
&0. With 3 Maps. 23 Plates, and 17a 
Illustrations in the Text. CiowQ Bva, 



ATHLETICS. By Montagub SHEAR- 
MAN. With Chapters on Athletics at 
School by W. Beacheb Thouae ; Ath- 
letic SpiMts in America by C. H. Sheh- 
rill; a Contribution on Paper-chasing 
by W. RvH, and an Introduction by Sir 

RlCHAKDWEBSTEIt,Q.C.,M.P. With 

la Plates and 37 Illustrations in the 1'eit. 
Crown Bvo.. io<. U. 
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FISHING. ByH. ChOLMONDKLbt-Pbn- 






BIG GAME SHOOTING. 

Ph ILLl PPS-WOLLE V. 

Vol. I. Afklca and America. With 
Contribulions by Sir Samuel W. 
Bakbb, W. C. Oswef-l, F. C. 
Selous, &c. Wilh 30 Plates and 
57 Illnstrationa in the Text. Crown 
8vo., lOJ. 6d. 
Vol. II. Europe, Asia, and the 
Arctic Regions. WiihConiribuiions 
by Lieut. -Colonel R. Hkbeh Percy, 
Major Algernon C. Hebbr Percy, 
&c With 17 Plates and 56 lllua- 
tralions in Ihe Texi. Crown Svo.. 
loj. 6d. 
BILLIARDS. By Major W.BroadfooT, 
R.E. With CoQlributions by A. H. 
BovD, Sydenham Dixon, W. J. 
Ford, Ac. With 11 Plates, 19 Ilius- 
Inilions in the Text, and numerous 
Diagrams, Crown Svo., loi. 6d. 
COURSING AND FALCONRY. By 
Harding Cox, Charles Richard- 
son, and the Hon. Gerald Larcelles. 
With 20 Plates and 53 lllustrali 



tbeT 
CRICKET. 



Crown 



ET. By 
R. H. Li 



J. 6rf. 

A. G. Steel, and ihe 
1. With Con- 
Lang, W. G. 
c. With 13 Plates 
n the Text. Crown 



CYCLING. By, the EaRl op ALBE- 
MARLE, and G. Lacy Hillibr. With 
19 Plates and 44 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown Bvo., loj, td. 

DANCING. By Mra. Lilly Grove, 
F.R.G.S. Wilh Contributions by Miss 
MlDDLETOH, The Hon. Mrs. Army- 
tage, &c. With Musical Examples, 
and 3S Full-page Plates and 93 lllus- 
tralions in the Text. Cr. Bvo., loi. dd. 

DRIVING. Bv His Grace the Duke of 
Bbaufort, K.G. Wilh Contributions 

^ A. E. T. Watson, the Earl op 
Onslow, &c With la Plates and 54 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown Bvo., 

lQ1.6rf. 



leTeit, Crown 8«)., 1 



Vol. I. Salmon and Trout. Wjtn 
Contribulions by H. R. Francis. 
Major John P. Tb ah erne, fie. 
Wilh 9 Plates and numerous Illustra- 
tions of Tackle, &c Crown Bvo., 
lOJ. 6rf. 

Vol. II. Pike and other Coarsk 
Fish. With Contributions by the 
Marquis op Exeter, William 
Senior, G. Christopher Davis, 
&c With 7 Plates and numerous 
lUuslraf'--- -' ---■•- 



FOOTBALL. By MONTAGUE Shear- 
MAN, W. J. Oakley, G. O. Smith, 
Frank Mitchell, fie. Wiihi9Plaies 
and 35 Illustrations in the Text. Cc. 



s of Tackle, &c. CrO' 



Walter 
Lang, &c. 
' Illustrations in 
I. 6rf. 



J. Balpoue, : 
Simpson. Bart., ._. 
Wuh 3j Plates and 
the Text Cr. &' - 
By H 

Beaufort K.G., and Mowbray 
Morris. With Contributions by the 
Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, 
Rev. E. W. L, Davies, G. H. Long- 
With J Plates and 54 Illus- 



I Ibe 



'ith s P 
le Teii 



Crown Bvo 



MOUNTAINEERING. ByC. T. Dent. 
With Contribulions by Sir W. M. Con- 
way, D. W. Feeshpield, C. E. Ma- 
thews, &c With 13 Plates and 95 
Illustrations in Ihe Text. Crown Bvo., 

POETRY OF SPORT (THE).— Selected 
by Hedlev Peek. With a Chapter on 
Classical Allusions to Sport by Andrew 
Lang, and a Special Preface to the 
Badminton Library by A. E. T. Wat- 
eon. With 39 Plates and 74 Illusira- 
tions in the Text. Crown Bvo. , loj. 6i. 

RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By the Earl OP SUFFOLK and Berk- 
shire, W, G. Craven, the Hon. F, 
Lawley. Arthur Coventry, and 
A. R T, Watson. With Frontispisce 
and 56 Illustratiotuin theTeil, Crown 
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Sport t 



RIDING AND POLO. By CapUuo 
Robert Wkih, J. Moray Brown, 
T. F. Daij:, the Duee of Beaufort, 
the Eahl of Suffolk and Berk- 
shire, Ac Wilb 18 Plata SDd 41 
Illustraiions in the Text, Crown Sva, 



ROWING. By R. P. P. ROWB and C 
M. Pitman. With Chapters on Steer- 
ing b; C P. Serocold, and F. C. 
Becg : Metropolitan Rowipe bv S. Lb 
Blanc Sum ; and on PUNTING by 
P. W. SQUtRE. With 7S lUultrationa. 
CrovmSvo., loj. 6rf. 

SEA FISHING. ByJOHN Bickerdtkb. 
Sii H. W. Gore-Booth, Alfred C. 
HarhswORTH, imd W. SBNIOR. With 
» Full-page Plates and 175 lUustia' 
lions in the Text Crown Bvo., lOt. 6d. 

SHOOTING. 

Vol.1. Field AND Covert. By Lord 
Waljincham andSir Ralph Pavhb- 
Gallwby, Ban. With Contribu- 
lioDS by the Hon. GeRALD Las- 
CELLES and A. J. STUART- WORTLEV. 
With II Plates and 94 Illustrations 
in the Text Crown 8yo., ioj. 6d. 

Vol. I!. Moor and Marsh. By Lord 

WALSINGRAMandSirRALPHPATNE- 

Gallwbv, Bart. With Contributions 
by Lord LoVATand LordCharlbs 
Lennox Kbrr. With a Plates and 
57 tllustrationi in the TeiL Crown 






j.6d. 



SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGGAN- 



Re*. John Kerr, Oruohd Hakb, 
Hbmrt a. Buck, ftc. With la Plates 
and 97a lUustralions in the Text. Cr. 
3*a, io> dd. 
SWIMMING, By Archibald Sinclair 
and William Henrt, Hon. Seca of 
Ihe Life^avingSociety. WithisPUtes 
and 106 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 
Svo, , roi. bd. 
TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RAC- 
KETS, AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
C, G. Hsathcote, E. O Plbtdeu^ 
BotmERIE, and A. C AlHOER. With 
Contributions by the Hon, A. Lyttbl- 
TOH, W. C. Marshall, Miss L. Doo, 
Ac With 19 Plates and 67 lUnstra- 
tiona in the TexL Crown 8«i., loj. &t 
YACHTING, 
Vol. I. Cruising, Construction of 
YACtm, Yacht Racing Rulss. 
FiTTiNo-ouT, &0. By Sir Edward 
StJu-iVAM, Bart., The Earl <» 
Peubrokb, Lord Brasset, K.CB., 
C. E Sbth-Sbith, C.R, G. L. 
Watson, R. T. Pbitchett, E. F. 
Knight, ftc With ai Plates and 
93 Illustrations Id the TexL Crown 
Bvo., loi. 6d. 

Vol II. Yacht Clubs, Yachting in 

AUERICAANDTHE COLONIES , YACHT 

Racing, &c. By R. T, Pritchhtt, 
The Marquis ob. Dufferin and 
AvA, K,P,, The Earl of Onslow, 

James McFehban, Ac. With 35 
Plates and 160 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo„ lOI. 6d. 



Fur, Feather and Fin Series. 

Edited tt} A, E, T. WatsON. 

Crown Svo., price u, each Volume. 

*,* The Vtlvma are alio iiiued half-bound is Lealhtr, with giU tep. Tii fria cait 

ie had from all BookselUrs. 

THE PHEASANT. Natural Hislay.bj 
theRev, H.A, MACPHERSONi54iii>/inf, 
by A. J. StUaRT-Wobtlbt; Cookery, 

by Alexander InnksShand, Withio 

lUusiralions and various Diagrams. 
Crown Bva, 51, 
THE HARE Natural History, by the 
Rev, H. A, MaCfhersON; Shooting, 
bv the Hon. Gerald Lascellbs; 
Cmtratig, by Charles Richardson; 
Hunting, by J. S. Gibbons and G, H. 
Longman ; CotOury. by CoL Khnnet 
Hbrbbrt. Withglllus. Cr. Bvo., 51. 



in the Text. Crown Bvo., 



Rev, H, A. MaCfheRson; Shooting, 
by A. J, StUABT-Wobtlkv ; Cookity, 
by George Saintsbury, With 13 
Illustrations and various Diagrams 
in the TexL Crown Sva, 51. 
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Fur, Feather and Fin SE.RiE&—cimHnuid. 

THE SALMON, Bj the Hoo, A. 
Gatkorne-Hakdy. With Chapien 



ral History, by 
Ihe Rev. M. A. MaCpherson ; Dor 
Stalking by CAMERON OF Lochiel. 
Stug Hunting, by Viscounl Ebrino- 
TON ; Coohery. by Alexander Innes 
Shakd. With lo llluslrations. Crown 
8vo,. SI, 

THE RABBIT, By JAUBS Edmuhd 
Harting. WithaCbapler on Cookery 
by Alexahdbb Inhbs Shand. With 
lo Illustrstioni. Crown Svo., 51. 

WILDFOWL. By the Hon. John 
Scott Montaou. With lllustralions, 



&o. 



[/, 



Law of Salmon- Fisbing by Claud 
DouojjAS Pennant ; Cookery, by 
Alexander Innes Shand. Wilh 6 
lUusuxtioni, Crown Svo. , 5). 



THE TROUT. Y,y ibe Makqueis of 
Granbv. Witb Cbaplers on Breeding 
of Troul t^ CoL H. Custance ; and 
Cookery, by Alexander Innes 
Shahd. With 13 Illustrations. Crown 
8to., St 



AndrS.— Colonel Bogey's Sketch- 
BooK. Comprising an Eccentric Col- 
lection of Scribbles and Scratches found 
in disused Lockers and swept up in the 
Pavilion, together wilh sundry Afier- 
Dinner Sayings of the Colonel By R. 
Ande£, West Hens Golf Club 
ObJong 410., 31. hd 

Blaekbume. — Me. Bi.ACKBt;RNE's 
Gaues at Chess. Selected, Anno- 
id Arran^ by HimielT. Edited, 



wiib a 



jhicais: 



I Chess, t«- P. 
Anderson Gkahau Svo., 71. da. net. 
DEAD SHOT (THE) : or, Sportsman'. 
Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on 
the Use of Ihe Gun, wilh Rudimentaiy 
and Finishing Lessons in Ihe Art of 
Shooting Game of all kmds. Also 
Game-driving, Wildfowl and Pigeon- 
shooting, Dog-brealcing, etc ByMARBS- 



WilB 



or. Short and 



ElliB.— Chess Sparks 

Bright Games of Chess. i_OLectea and 
Arranged by J. H. Ellis, M.A. Svo,, 
4J. W. 
Folkord.^ — The Wild-Foht-er ; A 
Ttealise on Fowling, Ancient and 
Modem ; descriptive also of Decoys 
and FU^l-ponds, Wildfowl Shooting, 
Gtuming-puncs, Shooting-yachts, &c. 
Also Fowling in the Fens and in Foreign 
Countries, Rock-fowling, bx.. Ac, by 
H. C. Folkard. With 13 Engravings 
□n Steel, and several Woodcuts. Svo., 

I3J. &f. 

Pord.— The Theort and Practice of 
Archert. Bt Horace Ford. New 

Edition, thoroughly Remsed and Re, 
wn(teDbyW,BuTr,M.A. WithaPre- 
tacebyC J. Lowgman,M.A. Svo.. 141. 



FranolB.— A Book on Anulikc ; or. 
Treatise on the Act of Fishing in every 
Branch ; including full lltustrHled X>lst 
of Salmon Flies. By FRANCIS FBANcis, 
With Pontail and Coloured Plates. 
Crown Svo., isi. 

QibSOIL— TOBOCCANING ON CROOKED 

Runs. By the Hon. Harrv Gibson. 
With Contributions by F. de fi. Strick- 

LANDand'LADY-TOBOGGANER'. WiUl 

40 Illustrations, Crown Svo. , f>s. 

Qraliam.— Country Pastiheg foe 
Bovs. By P. Anderson Graham. 
Widi aja Illustrations from Drawings 
and Photographs. Crown Svo. , y. ftd. 

EutcMnaon.— The Book of Golf 
AND Golfers. By Horace G. Hut- 
chinson. Wilh Contributions by Miss 
Amy Pascoe, H. H. Hilton, J. H. 
Taylor, H, I. Whigham, and Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons. With 71 Portraits, 
&c. Medium Svo. , iSr. net 

Lang.— Angling Sketches. By An- 
drew Lang. With so Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. , 31. id. 

LiUle.— Croquet : its History, Rules, 
and Secrets. By Arthur Lillie, 
Champion Grand National Croquet 

aub. 187a : Winner of the ' All-" 

Chai 



Madden.— The Diary of Master 
William Silence : A Study of Shake- 

rre and of EUiabethan Sport. By 
Right Hon. D. H. Madden, Vice- 
Chancdlorot the University of Dul:dia> 
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Maokelyne.— Shakps and Flats 

Complele Revelation of ibe Secrets of 

Cheating at Games of ChBJice and Skill. 

By jOHH Nbvil Maskblvmb, o( the 

Egyption Hall. With 63 IlliHiralions. 

Crown Bvo., fii. 

MoCRit.—CHTCKrrr Cricket; Rhymes 

and Parodies. By Douglas Moffat, 

wilb Frontispiece bjSir FRANK LOCK- 

WOOD, Q.C., M.P, , and 53 Illustrations 

by the Author. Crown Svo., ai. 6d. 

Park.— The Game of Golf. By 

William Park, Jnnr., Champion 

Golfer, 1B87-S9. With 17 Plates and a6 

Illustrations in the Text. Cr. Svo. , 71. 64 

Payne-OftUwey(ar Ralph, Bart.)- 

Lktters to Youhg Shooters (Fiisi 

Series). OnlheChoioeandUseofaGun. 

With 41 Illustrations. Cr. Bvo. , 71. 6rf. 

Letters to Young Shooters {Second 

Series). On the Production, Preserva- 

tion.andKillingofGame, WilhDirec- 

tions in Shooting Wood-Pig 



Sport and Pastime — continued. 

Pole.— The Theoht of the Modern 
Scientific Game of Whist. By 
W:u.iAmPoLB,F.R.S. Fep,Bvo.,aj.6rf. 



" ^1?h' 



I lUusiratloni. 



Pot- 



Letters TO YouKG Shooters (Third 

Series). Comprising a Short Natural 
HistotyottheWildfowl that are Rare 
or Common to the British Islands, 
with Complete Directions in Shooting 
Wildfowl on Ibe Coast and Inland. 
With aoo Illustrations. Cr. 8vo.,iBj. 



Proctor.— Hoiv TO Plat Whist : 
WITH THE Laws and Etiqijette of 
Whist. By Richard A. Proctor. 
Crown 8to. . 31. 6rf. 

Blbblesdale.— The Queen's Hounds 

AND StA»^HUNTING RECOLLECTIONS. 

By Lord Ribblesdale, Master of the 
Buclchounds, 1S93-95, With Introduc- 
tory Chapter on the Hereditair Master- 
sbipbyE-BuRROws. With 34 Plates and 
35 llluslrations in the Teit. Svo., 351. 

BoitaldB.'-THE Flv-Fjsher's Ento- 
MOLOcy. By Alfred Ron AiJM. With 
ao Coloured Plates. 8vo., 141. 

Wataon.— Raciho and 'Chasing; a 
Collection of Sporting Stories. By 
Alfred E. T. Watson, Editor of the 
' Badmington Magazine'. With 16 
Plates and 36 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown Bvo. , 71. tit 

Wiloockg. The Sea Fisheruan : Com- 
prisinE the Chief Methods of Hook and 
Line Fishing in the British and other 
Seas, and Remarkson Nets, Boats, and 
Boating. By J. C.W11.COCKS. Illustrated. 
Crown Svo. , 61. 



VetsFinary Hedioine, fto. 



Steel (John Henry, F.R.C.V. 
F.Z.S., A.V.D.), late Professoi 
Veterinary Science and Principal of 
Bombay Veterinary College. 



Pitz'WTgram.-HoRSEs and Stables. 
By Major-General Sir F. Fitzwyokam, 
Bart. With 56 pages of Illustrations. 



tholoB'. Especially adapted for ih 

Students. With 88 lUus. Bvo., 101. (n 
A Theattse on thk Diseases o 
THB Ox : bdng a Manual of Bovin 
Pathology. Especially adapted fa 
the use of Velerinary Practitioner 
and Students. With a Plates and 11 
Woodcuts. Bvo., 151. 
A Treatise on the Diseases of tiij 
Sheep: being a Manual of Ovin 
Pathology for the 



Coloured Plate 



cnts. Will 
) Woodcuts 



Outlines of Equine Anatomy; 
Manual for the use of Veterinai 
Students in the Dissecting Roor 

Crown Bvo. , 71. 6d. 



Sobreiner. — The Amgoha Goat 
^blished ander the auspices of (he 
South African Angora Goat Breeders' 
Association), and a Paper on the Ostrich 
(reprinted from the Zoologist for 
March, 1B97). With a6 Illustrations. 
By S. C Cbonwright Schreineb. 



' Btonehenge.'— The Dog in Health 
AND Disease. By ' Stonehrnoe '. 
With 78 Wood Engravings. 8vo.,7j. 6rf. 

Tonatt (WiLUAM). 

The Horse. Revised and enlarged. Bt 

W. Watson, M.R.C.V.S. With 53 

Wood Engravings. 8vo., 7J. 6d. 

The Dog, Revised and enlai^. Wilb 

33 Wood Engravings. Ivo. , 6f, 
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Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy. 

LOGIC. RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, b-c. 



)F Logic By 

Aristotle. 

The Ethics: Greek Tent. Illu5lraled , 
with Essay and Noles, BySirALEX- 
ANDKB Grant. Bart, avols. Bra.. 321. 

An Inteoduction to Aristotle's 

Ethics. Books I. -IV. (Book X, c 
yi.-ix. in an Appendix.) Wiih a con- 
tinuous Analysis and Notes. By the 



. E. Moc 
J, 6d. 



. D.D. Cr. evo 



Bacon (Francis). 

COMPLBTE Works. Edited by R. L. 

Eli.[S, James Speddinc, and D. D. 

Heath. 7 vols. Bya, £3 131. &i. 

> Life, including all his 



Lettbbs a 






s. 6d. 
The FjSsAVS; Edited, with Noles. By 

F. Storr and C. H. GIBSON. Cr. 

8vo. . 31. 6d. 
ThbEbsavs. With Introduction, Notes, 

and Index. By E. A. Abbott. D.D. 

a vols. Fcp 8vo..d(. The Ten and 

Index only, without Inlroduciion and 

Notes, in One Volume. Fcp. Svo., 

ai. 6d. 

BaiD (Alexander). 
Mental SciENCB. CrownSvo., 61. 6d. 
MOBAL Science. Crown Bvo., ^j. M, 

volume, prist ror. 6rf. 
Senses AND THE INTELT.ECT. 8va,I5). 

Emotions and the Wili- 8vo., 151. 

Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 
Pan I., +1. Pan IL. 61. 6rf. 

Practical e:ssavs. Crown Bra., sj. 
Bray.— Thb Philosophy of Neces- 

siTi; or Law In Mind as in Matter. 

By Charles Bray. Crown Bvo., sj. 
Croaier (John Beattie). 

HisTOKY OF Intellectual Develop- 
ment : on the Lines of Modem Evolu- 



Vol, I. Greek and Hindoo Thought ; 
GrKco-Roman Paganism; Judaism ; 
and Christianity down 10 the Closing 
o( the Schools of Athens by Justi- 



Croaier (John Beattie)— fon/innfrf. 
Civilisation and P hock ess ; being 
the Outlines of a New System of 
Political, Religious and Social Philo- 
sophy. Bvo,, 141. 
Davidson.— The Logic op Depini- 
TIOM, Explained and Applied. By 
WiLLiAU L. Davidson. M.A. Crown 
Bvo., &(. 
Green (Thomas Hill). The Works of. 
Edited by R. L. Nettleship, 
Vols. I. and H. Philosophical Works. 
Bvo., 161. each. 



Lecttures on the 
Political Obligation. With Pre- 
face by Bernard Bosanquet, Svo., 



■lCTICE ■ an Ethics 

r REFLECT'tON. 



TheIheohyofPh. 
Inquiry, a vols. 

The THiLosoFHy o 

The Metaphvsic of Ejcpehiench. 
Book L Gmeral Analysis of Experi- 
ence. Book II. Positive Science. Book 
III. Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV. The Real Universe. 4 vols. 
Bvo.. 36r.net. 
Bume. — The Philosophical Works 

OF David Hume. Edited by T. H. 

GREFNandT. H.Grose, ^vols. 8vo., 

s8i. Or separately. Essays. 3 vols. 

14J. Treatise of Human Nature, a 

JamsB.— The Will to Believe, and 

other Essays in Popular Philosophy. 
By William James, M.D.. LL.D..&C 
Crown Bvo., 71. bd. 

JuBtinian.— The Institutes of Jus- 
tinian: Latin Text, chieSy that of 
Huschke, with English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, and Summary. By 
Thomas C. Sandars, M.A. Bvo., iBj. 

Kant (Iumanuel). 

Critique of Practical Reason, and 

Other Works oh the Theory of 

Ethics. Translated byT.K. Abbott, 

ao. With Memoir. 8vo., raj. M 



>;lc 
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Kant i,\tai.Kwe,i-)—crinHntud. 

FUNDAUENTAL PbINCIPLES OV TUB 

Metaphvsic op Ethics. Truu- 
laledbyT.K. Abbott.B.D. CrowD 

8vo.. 31. 

ihtrodvctioti to looic, and rig 
Essay on thb Mistakbh Subtilty 
OF THB FouH FiauBHB. Translated 
by T. K. Abbott. Bva , 6t. 

EUllolc— Handbook to Mill's Sts- 
TBM OF LoGia By Rev. A. H. KiL- 
LicK, M.A. Crown Bvo., y. 6d. 

Iiadd (Georgb Trumbull). 
A Theory of Reality : an Ess» in 
Metaphysical System upon the Basis 
of Humah Cognilive Eiperience. 



' PHYEIOLOaiCAL PST- 

Outlines of Descriptive Psycho. 
Loav : a Tert-Book of Mental Science 
for Colleges and Normal Schools. 

Outuhbs op Physiological Pey- 



IF Psychology. Crown Bvo., 



Edward Hartpolb Lecky. Sto., 

loj. 6d. 

IiutoalawBkl.— Thb Origin and 

Growth of Plato's Looic With an 

1 of Plato's Stj-li " " " 



Max MaUer (F.). 
The Science of Thought. 8va , aij. 
The Six Systehs of Indian Phil- 



Mill. 3 vols. 8vo,, aSi. 
Mill CJoHN Stuart). 
A System op Looicl Cr. 8vo., yi. 6d. 
On LiPEHTV. Cr. 8vo.. 11. 4d. 
Considerations ON Representativb 

Government. Crown 8™., aj. 
Utilitarianism. Bvo., m. 6d. 



Mill (John Stuart)— oir/iri 

EXAUINATION or SiR WiLLIABI 

Hauilton's Philosophy. Svo., i6j. 

Natuhk, the Utility of Religion, 

ahdTheism. ThreeEssays. Bvo., 51. 

Mouok.— Ah Introduction to Logic. 
Bj William Hbnrt S. Monch, M.A. 
Crown Svo., y. 

Bomauaa.— Mind and Motion and 
MoMSM. By Georce John Romanes, 

LL.D., F.R.S. Crown Bvo., 4J. 6<t 

Stook.— Lectures in the Lyceum ; or, 

Aristotle's Etbies for English Readers. 

Edited by St. George Stock. Crown 

Bvo., 71. 6J. 
Sully (J AMU). 

The HtniAN Mind; a Test-book of 
Psychology. 3 vols. Svo. , an. 

Oin'LiNBS OP Psychology. Crown 

The Teacher's Handbook of Psy- 
chology. Crown Svo. , 61. 6d. 

Studies or CHnjiHOOD. 8vo. ias.6d. 

Children's Wats: bong Selections 
from the Author's ' Studies of Cbild- 
bood '. With 35 lUusttations. Crown 
Bvo., 4J. W. 

Sutherland. — The Origin and 
Growth i>f the Moral Instinct. 

By ALEXANDSR SirrHERLAND, M.A. 
a vols. Svo., sBj. 

Swinbume.— Picture Logic; bd 
Attempt 10 Popularise the Sdence of 
Reasoning. By Alfred Jambs Swin- 
burne, M.A. Crown Svo. , 31. 6d. 

Webb.— The Veil of Isis : a Series of 
Essays on Idealism. By Thomas E. 
Webb, LL.D.. Q.C Svo., lai. 6rf. 

Weber.- History op Philosophy. 
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Zeller (Dr. Edward). 

Thb Stoics, Epicukeans. amd Scep- 
tics, Translaled bf Ibe Rev. O. J. 
Rkichbl, M.A. Crown 8va, 151. 

Outlines of thb Histoht of Ghkek 
Philosophy, Translaied by Sarah 
F. Allbynk and Evrlvn AeBtytT, 
M.A.. LL.D. OownSYa, icu. S£ 



Z»ller (Dr. Edward)—, 

Plato amd thb Oli 

Translated In' Sabah F, Allevnb 

andALFRBDUOODwiN, B.A, Crown 

SocR aths and thb Socr atic Schools. 
TianalEledbytheRev.O.J. RkiChM., 
M.A. Ctown Bvo. , loj. 6rf. 

ID THE Earlier Pbri- 
Translated bjr B. F. C- 
COSTKLLOR, M.A., and /. H. MuiR- 
HBAD, M.A. 1 viJs. Cr. Bva, S41. 



mahvals op catholic philosophy. 

fSlonykunl Striti.J 



A Manual of Political Economt. 

By C. S. Dbvas, M.A. Cr. Bvo.. 6*. 6d. 



Moral Phi losopht (Eth 



HlBtory and Soienoe of Langnaga, &o. 



Davidson.— Lbading AND Important 
English Words; Explained and Ei- 
empUlied. By WiLLiAU L. David- 
son, M.A. Fcp. Svo., 3>. 6d. 



Farrftr.—LANGi;Ace AND Languages. 

Bj F, W. Farrar, D.D.. Dean of 
Canterbury. Crown 3vo., 61. 



Orttham.— English Synonyms, Clasii- 
fied and Explained : with Practical 
Exercises. By G. F. GRAHAM. Fcap. 



Uax MtiUor (F.). 

Thb Science of Language, Founded 

OD Lectures delivered al the Roj^ 

loslilutjon in 1861 and 1863. 3 vols. 

Crown Bvo., loj. 

Biographies of Words, and the 

HoUB OFTHEArvaS. Crown Svo., 

SI- 
Koeet. — Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases. Classified and 
Arranged so as to Fadlitale the Ex- 
pression of Ideas and assist in Lilerajy 
Composition. By PETBR Mare RoGET, 
M.D.,F.R.S. With full Index. Crown 
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Political Economy and EoonomioB. 

Haoleod (Hbnrv Dunning)— cob/. 
The Theory of Credit, Bvo. In 
I Vol , 3IB. nel ; or separately, Vol. 
I. icu. neL VoLII.,PanI.,iQi.iiel. 
, Vol. II. PartlL, loi. nel. 

R Bagkhot. Cr. Byo., 31. M. MIU.— Political EoiNOMT. By John 
Stuart Mili. 

Papular Bdilien. Crown 8*0. , 31 6d. 
Library Edilitm. a vols. Bvo. , 301. 

UulhalL— Industries and Wealth 
Nations. By r " 
F.S.S. Wiih 



BrftSBoy.— Papers 
Work AND Wagi^s. By Lord BraSSBV. 

Edited by } Pottek, and witb Inlro- 
duciion by George Howell, M.P. 
Crown Bvo., 51. 
Channing.— The Truth about Agri- 
cultural Depkession : An Economic 
Sludy of the Evidence of the Royal 
Commissioo. By Francis Allston 
ChanniNG, M.P., one of Ihe Commb- 
uon. Crown Svo., 61. 



Maf 



. OP Political 



Devaa. 

ECONOHT. By l_. 3. UKVAS, m.A. 

Crown Bvo., 6f. 6* {Maniuili if CalMa- 
lie PkiUaofhy.) 

Jordan.— The Standard of Valui. 
By William Lbighton Jordan, 
Crown Bvo., 6j. 

Loalie.— Essays on Political Eco- 

NOMV. By T. E. Clifkb Leslie, Hon, 
LL.D., Dubl Bvo., 101. 6d. 
Maclood (Hbnrv Dunniko). 

ECONOHICS FOR BEGINNERS, CrOWD 
8vO., 31. 

The Eleubnts of Econouics. 9 

vols. Ctown Bvo. , 31. 6d. each. 
BiHETALiSU. Bvo.. y, net. 
The Elements of Banking. Crown 






_ J., 8j. e. . 

Stephens.— Higher Life i 

INC People 1 its Hindrances uaaii-^m. 
Ad attempt [o solve some pressing Social 
Problems, wilhoul injusiice lo Capital 
or Labour, By W. Walker Stephens. 
Crown Bvo., 31. 6d. 

SymeB.— Political Economy. With 
'emenlai? Chapter on Socialism. 
SVMES.M.A. Crown ava,M.6rf. 

Toyiibee.-*LECTURKs on the in- 
dustrial Revolution of the iBth 
Century in England. By Arnold 
Toynbes. With a Memoir of the 
Anthor by Benjamin Jowett, D.D, 
Bvo., los.td. 

Webb jSiDNBV and Beatrice). 
The History of Tkade Unionism. 

■'"ith Map and full Bibliography ol 






Ihe Subjec 
Industrial Demochacv: 

Trade Unionism, avola. Bv .,_^ 

Problems of Modern Industry ; 

Essays. Bvo. , 71, 6d. 
Wright. — Outline of Practical 
Sociology, With Special Reference to 
American Conditions. By Carkoll D. 
Wright, LL.D Wiib la Maps and 
Diagrams, Crown Bvo,, 91 



STUDIES IN ECONOMICS 

Issued under the auspices of the London ; 

German Social Democracy, By 

Bkhtrand Russell, B,A. With an 
Appendii on Social Democracy and 
the Woman Question in Germany by 
Alys Russell, aA. Cr, Bvo., 31. 6d. 
THEREFEfiENDUUINSwiTZERLAND, By 

Simon Deploige, Advocate, Trans- 
lated by C, P. TeevelyAn, M.P. 
Edited with Notes. Introduction and 
Appendices, by LILIAN TOMN. Crown 
Bvo., yj. 6rf. 
The History of Local Rates in Eng- 
land: Five Lectures. By Edwin 
Cannan, M.A. Crown tio., v. 61I. 



AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 

School of Economics and Political Science. 

Local Variations in Wages. By F. 
W. Lawrence, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Medium <to., 
8(. 6rf. 

The Economic Policy of CoLBgET. 
By A, J. Sargent, B.A., Senior Huhne 
Exhibitioner of Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford. Crown 8n>. , ai. 6d. 

Select Documents Illusteating the 
History of Trade Unionism. 

The_TaiIoring Trade. Edited by 



W. F. Galton. With a Prefati 
by Sidney Webb, LL.B. Crown 



C.ookIc 
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rj Illustra- 
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Clodd (Edward). 
Thb Story op Cpeation : s 

count of Evolulion. Wth' 

lions. Crown Svo., 31. 6d. 
A Priubr op Evolution 

Popular Abridged Editiod 

Story af Creation'. Wilh Illus- 

iralions. Fop, 8»o., 
Jmus (Andrbw). 
Custom and Myth: Studies of Early 

Usage and Belief. Wilh 15 lUustra- 

lions. Crown Bvo., 3J. 6d, 
MtTB, Ritual, and Religion, a 

vok. Crown Svo., 71. 
Lubbock.— Thb Okigin of Civilisa- 
tion and Ihe Primilive Condition of 
Man. By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 
With 5 Plates and 30 Illustralions. 



Romonee {Geokge John). 

Darwin, and After Darwin: an Ex- 
position of the Darwinian Tiieoty, 
and a Discussion on Posl-Darwinian 
Questions. 

Part I. The DARWINIAN ThEORV. 
Wilh Portrait of Darwin and lae 
IHuslrations. Crown Bvo,, lOJ. 6d. 
Pari II. Post- Darwinian Ques- 
tions: Heredity and Utility, With 
Portrait of the Author and 5 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo,, lOJ. 6^. 
Part HI, Post- Darwin IAN Ques- 
tions : Isolation and Physiological 
Selection. Crown 8vo., 51. 
Ah Examination op Weishannism. 

Crown Svo., 61. 
Essays. Edited by C. Lloyd 
Morgan, Principal of University 
College, Bristol Crown Bvo.. (u. 



Glassioal Literature, Translations, &o. 



Hjhyliu 

.usTwiti 



„ — EUMENIDES OF jESCHY- 

With Metrical English Translation. 
By J. F, DavieS. Svo., 7/. 

Aristophanes.— The Acharnians of 
Aristophanes, iranslated into English 
Verse. By R. Y. Tyrrell. Cr.8vo.,ij. 

Aristotle.- Youth and Old Age, 
LiPE AND Death, and Respiration. 
Tran^ted, with Introduction and 
Notes, hy W. Ogle, M.A., M.D. 
Svo., 71. 6d. 

Becber (W. A.). Translated by the 



irsuses. With 36 Iltustralions. Post 

Charicles : or. Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With Notes and Excursuses. " 
26 Illustrations. Post Bvo., 31, ( 



Samuel Butler, Aut 
4c. With lUustiatl 



lions and 4 Maps. 



Ciaaro.— Cicero's Corrbsfondencs. 
By R. Y. Tyhbbll. Vols. I.. II., IIL 
Svo., each lu. Vol. IV., 151. VoL 



Homer. 
Thb Iliad of Homer. Rendered 
into English Prose for the use 01 



The Odysset of Homer. Done into 
English Verse. By William Morris. 
Crown Bvo., 6j. 

Horace.— The Works of Hohack, 
rendered into English Prose. With 
Life. Introduction, and Notes. By 
William Coutts, M.A. Crown Bvo., 



Gooxic 
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GlasBloal Literatare, TranslatioDa, ha^—continued. 



Xiuoim.— The Pharsalia op Luc 

Translated into Blank Versa, 
Sir Edwasd Ridley, aya, 141. 

lIaoktlll-~-SELECT EFIOSAUS Ft 

THE Greek Ahthologt. By J. 
MACEAii. Edited witb a RerUed Ten, 
Intioductioa, Traiulalion, uid Notes. 



Woodculs. Crown 



\^se. By RoBEkT Whitelaw, M./_, 
Assistant Master Id Rugby SchooL Cr. 

9,10., Si. dd. 






• VlrgiL 

The £mii> or Virgil. Traiulated 
^isb Verte by John Coking- 
" — -iiSvo,,6>. 
The Poei» of ViitaiL. TransUted 

into English Prose l^ John Cohing- 

TON. Qvwn 8V0., 6». 
The iGNBiDs or Viegti. Done into 

English Vene. By WilliahMosris. 

Crown evo. , 6j. 
The £neiD or ViKGiL.freely IransUCed 

into English Blank Vene. By W. J. 

Thoehhill. CrowD Svo., 71. dd. 
The iEnbid op Vnoit. Translaied 

Into English Verse by Jaubs 

Rhoades. 

Books I,- VI. Craira Bvo., 51. 

Book* VII.-XII. CrowD Svo., $r. 
The Eclogues and Gbobgics or 

ViEGll. IVaniUled into English 

Prose bv J. W. Mackail, Fellow oT 

Balliol Collie, Oxford, ifimo., 51. 



TyrralL—DuBLiM Translations INTO WiltlnB.— The Growth 
Ghkek and Lat[N Verse. Edited by Houeeic Pobhs. By Q. Wilkins. 
R. Y. Tyrrell. 8to., 6s. - . . 



Poetry and t 

Armstrong (Q. F. Savage). 

Fcp. 

King Saul. (The Tragedy of Israel, 

Parti.) Fcp.8vo.,5i. 
Kino David. (The Tragedy of Israel, 

Partll.) Fcp.flvo.,61. 
King Solomon. (The Tragedy of 

Israel. Part III.) rcp.8¥o.,&. 
UooHE : a Tragedy. Fcp. Bto., 61. 
A Garland prom Greece: Poems 

Fqj. Bvo., 71. 64 
Stories or Wicklow: Poems. Fcp. 

Mefhistopheles in Broadcloth: a 

Satire. Fcp. 8vo.,4i- 
Onk IN THE iNriNlTK: a Poem. Cr. 



Arnold.— The Light of the World : 

or, the Great Consummation. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. With 14 Illustra- 
tiom after HOLUAN HUNT, Crown 

Bwraud.— The Lay of thk Knights. 
By the Rev. C. W, Barraud, S.J., 
Author of ' St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
and olbec Paems '. Crown 8vo. , 41. 

BeU (Mrs, Hugh). 
ChaUber CoueDIes: a Collection of 
Plays and Monologues for the Draw- 
ing Room. Crosvn Bva, 61. 

Fairt Tale Plays, and HowToAc:r 
Theu. With qi Diagrams and 51 

Illustrations. Crown Svo. , 31. id. 



Ic 
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Poetry and the Utama,— continued. 

CoIerldge.-^ELBCTioNS fbou. With 
iDtroduction by Andrew Lano. Wiib 
i3 Illustrations by Fatten Wilson. 
CtowdSvo., 3f.6d. 



Qootliei— Thb First Pakt of thb 
TxAaEDi OF Faust in English. By 
ThOS. E. Wbbr. LL.D., sometime 
Fellow of Trinily Collie ; Professor of 
Moral PbiloEophy in the University of 
Dublin, ptc. New and Chsaper Edition, 
with The Death of Faust, Irom the 
Second Part. Cirown Svix. 61. 



Ltrii^al and Other Pokus. Selected 
from the Wiitings of Jean Ingblow. 
Fcp. Svo. , as. 6d.; tdoth plain, 31. 



Iiang (Andeew). 
Gkass op Parnassus. 



The BLira Pobtrt Book. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. Witb loo lUastra. 
tions. Crown Sva , 6i. 



IjaTard and Corder. ~ Songs in 
Mant Moods. By Nina F, Layabd ; 
The Wandering Albatross, &G By 



(Thb Earl of) (Owen 



Thb Wanderer. Ct. Svo,, i< 
LuciLE. Crown Bvo,, loj. W. 
Selected Poems, Cr. 8vo., i 



iSiDo., as. 6d., gUt lop. 

Popular Edi 

Fcp. 4to. , 6d. sewed, u. cloth. 
"""""" SUi 

Fcp. Bvo., 



Bvo.. 31. 

Annotated Edition, 
sewed, is, 6d. cloth. 



UaoDonald (Gboice, LL.D.). 
A Book op Strife, in thb Form of 
ThbDiartopahOldSoul; Poems. 

Rampolu: Growths from along- 
Planted Root; being Translations, 
-■ -•-■ '--linly in verse), chiefly 



Year's Diary of a 



I Old Soul'. Crown 



lEoBbt.— Crickbtv Cricket : Rhymes 

and Parodies. By Douglas Moffat. 
With Frontispiece by Sir Frank Lock- 
wood, Q.C., M.P,, and 53 llloslrations 
by the Author. Crown Svo, , zj, bd. 

Uoon.— Poems op Love and Houe, 



ifimo., ai. 6d. 

Uorris (William). 

Poetical Worim— Library Edition. 
Complete in Eleven Volumes. Crown 
Bvo., price 61. each. 
The Earthly Paradise. 4 vols. 6s. 

The Life and Death of Jason. 61. 
The Defence of Guenevehe, and 

other Poems. 61. 
The Stohy of Sigurd the Volsung, 

and the Fa.il of the Niblungs. 6j. 
Love is Enoi;oh ; or. The Freeing of 

Pharamond; a Morality; and PoEMS 



Gooxle 
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Poetry and the Drama — continued. 

Romanes.— A SKLecriou prom thk 
Poems op Georoe John Romanes, 
M.A., LLD., F.R.S. Wiih an Intro- 
duction by T. Herbert Warren. 
Presideni of Magdalen Collie, Oxford, 
Crown 8vo., 4J. 6d. 

KusaalL— SONHCTS on the Sonnet : 



Morrla (Wi 

The Odysshv of Homkr, Done inio 

English Verse. 5j. 
Tub .Sneids of Virgil. Done iaio 

English Veree. 6j. 
The Talb op Beowulf, souetihb 

Kino op the Folk of thk Wkdeb- 

CEATS. Tnmslaied ", 

Morris and A. J. Wvatt. 



Certain of the Poetical Works may also be 
had in the following Editions ;— 
The Earthlv Paradise. 

Popalai Edition. 5 vols. lamo. , 
--- 3. each, sold separaiely. 



Thesa 



■ in Ten 



\!.6d. 



•.•For Mr. William Morris's Prose 
Works, see pp. aa and 31. 

Nesbit.— Lavs and Legrnds. By E. 
NEEBiT(Mrs. Hubert Bland). First 
Series. Crown Bvo., 3J. bd. Second 
Series, wiih Portrait. Crown 8va. y. 

Kankin. — Wagner's Nihri.ungem 
Ring. Done into English Verse by 
Reginald Rankin, B.A., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrisier.at-Law. Vol. I. 
Rhin,'goId and Valkyrie. 



P Doc SiFERS. With 43 

s tq' C. M. Rklvea. 



M Year. From the Verse 



31 6d. 
SamuelB. — Shadows, and otheh 

Poems. By E. Samuels. With 7 

Illustrations by W. FITZGERALD, M.A. 

Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 
Shakoapaare.— BowDLSR's Familt 

Shakespeare. With 36 Woodcuts. 

1 vol. Bvo.. 14J, Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 

Shakespeare's Sonnets. Recon- 
sidered, and in pan Rearranged, with 
Introductory Chapters and a Re- 

B-int of the Original 1609 Edition. 
y Samuel Butler, Author o( 
' Erewhon.' etc. 
The Shakespeare Birthdat Book. 
By Marv F. Dunbar. 39nio. . ii. 61^. 
Wordswortli. — Selected Poems. 
By Andrew Lanc. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece of Rydal Moom. 
With 16 Illustrations dnd numerous 
Initial Letters, By Alfred Parsons, 
A.K.A. Crown Svo., gilt edges, y, dd. 

"Wordsworth and Coleridge.~A 

DESCRIf^lOH OF THE WORDSWORTH 

AND Coleridge Manuscripts in the 
Possession of Mr. T. Norton Lono- 
HAN. Edited, with Notes, by W. Hale 
White. With 3 Facsimile Reprodue- 



AnBtey.— VocBS Populi. 

from 'Punch'. By F. ANa.n,.,nuiiiui 
of -Vice Vers!'. First Series. With 
ao lllusiralions by J. Bernard Part- 
ridge. Crown Bvo., 31. 6rf. 
Beaconsflold (Thk Earl op). 



Novels / 
vols. 



atAl 



Fiction, Hamoar, &c. 

Birt.— Castlr Czvargas : a Romance. 

Being a Plain Story of the Romantic 
Adventures of Two Brothers, Told by 
the Younger of Them. Edited ty 
Archibald Birt. Crown 8va, 6j. 

' Chola.'— A New Divinity, and 
other Stories op Hindu Life. By 
' Chola '. Crown 8™. , at. 6d. 

Diderot.— Rambau's Nephew : a 
Translaiion from Diderot's Autographic 
TeiL By Svlvia Margaret Hilu 
Crown 8va,3J.&t 

Dougall. — Beggars All. By u 

Doogall. Crown 8vo., y. 6rf. 






I. 6rf. 

Sybil. 

Henrietta Temple 
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Fiction, HnmouT, Ac — continued. 



Doyla (A. Con AM). 
M ic AH Clarke: : a Tale of Monmouth' 
Rebellion. With lo lUiislrationa. 
Ct. Bvo., 31. 6d. 

Thb Captain of thb Polbstak, uiit 

other Tales. Cr. 8va, 31. 6d. 
Thb KeruGBES : a Tale of the Hugue- 

Dois. With as lUuslrationa. Crown 

8va, 3/. 6d. 
The Stark-Munko Letters. Ci 

Bvo., ji. 6rf. 

Farrar(F. W., Deanof Canierbury). 

Darkness anb Dawn: or. Scenes ii 

the Days of Nero. An Historic Tal< 



Fowler (Edith H.). 
The Youno Pretenders. A Story of 
Child Life. With 13 lUiislraiions by 
Sir Philip Buknb-Jones, Gan. Cr. 



Pranois.— Ykoman Fleetwood. By 
M. E. Francis, Author of ' In a Norlh- 
counlry Village,' etc. Cr, 8vo,, 61. 

Proude.— The Two Chiefs of Dun- 



cles. By the late Ladv CAMILLA 
GuKDON, Author of 'Suffolk Folk- 
I-ore '. Crown Bvo. , 51. 

Haggard (H. Rider). 
Swallow : a Tale of the Great Trek. 

With B Illustrations. Cr. Bvo., 61. 
Dr. TltERNll. Crown 8vo., 31. 6rf. 
Hbakt of the World. With 15 

niustralkins. Crown 8vo.. 31. 6d. 
IOAN Haste. With ao Illustratioas. 
Cr. 8vo..3i.&/. 



Montezuma's Daughter. With 24 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3!. Si/. 

She. With 3a IllusttaliODS. Cr. Svo., 
y.fA 

Allan Quatbrmaim. With 31 lUus- 
■ irations. Crown Bvo., 31. 61. 

Maiwa's Revenge. Crown Bvo., ij.6A 

Colonel Quaritch, V.C. With 
Frontispiece aud Vignelte. Cr. Svo., 
3*. 6,*. 

Cleopatra. With 39 Illustralions. 
Crown Bvo., 31. M. 

Beatrice. With Frontispiece aitd 
Vigneilev Crown Bvo., 31. (>d. 

Eric Brightbyes. With 51 Illustra- 
lions. Cr. Svo.. y. 6d. 

Nada the Lily. With 33 lUuslra- 

Allan's Wife. With 34 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo., 31. 6d. 
The Witch's Head. With 16 lUus- 

trations. Crown 8vo., y. td. 
Mr. Mbeson'b Will. With 16 lUus- 

irations. Crown 8vo„ 31. bd. 
Dawn. With 16 Illustrations. Crown 

Bvo. 3r. dd. 

Haggard andliang.— The World's 
Desire. By H. Rider Haggard and 
Andrew Lang. With 37 Illustrations. 
Crown Bvo., 31. 6rf. 



Hope.— The Heart of Princess 
OsHA. By Anthony Hope. With 9 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6j. 



Jerome. Crown 8vo., 31. bd. 



-^elCe of t 



LL.D. CrowQ Si 



Celtic Romances. 

most beautiful of the 
Ancient Irish Romantic Tales, Trans- 
lated from the Gaelic, By P, W. Joyce, 
" ■ ,3J.6rf. 
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IiUie.— A Monk of Fin: : & Storr of 
iheDd)') of Joan of Are. B7 Andkew 
Lang. With 13 lUuitratioiuby Selwth 
lUAOB. Crown tvo,, y. 6d, 

Turn Cbbvalibb d'Ausiac 

8vo., 31. 6d. 
A Gai^had or TttB Creeks, and 

other Stories. Crown 8vo. , 61. 
Thb Heart of Demise, and other 

Tales. Crown Sva, 61, 
Itjr&U {Edna). 
The Autobiocrapkt ot a Slander. 

Fop. 8vo., ij. sewed. 
Presentation Edition. With ao Illui- 

(rations by Lancelot Speed. Cr. 



A TlUlH, 

Fq). 8vo., IJ. Kwed 1 ti, 6d. cloth. 
DOBEBN. The Slory of a Singer. Ct. 

Wayfakinq Men. Crown Svo., 61. 
Hope the Hbruit: a Romance of 
Borrowdale. Crown Svo. , 61. 

Max Uiiller. — Deutsche Liebe 
(Geruan Lovb) : Fragments from the 
Papers of an Alien. Collected by F. 
Max MUlleK, Translated £rom the 
German by G. A. M. Crown Svo. , jj. 

MelviUe (G. J. Whytb). 

The Gladiatort. I Holmtj House. 

" leCovenl 



Merriman.— Flotsam : a Slory of ihe 
IndiaD Mutiny. By Hbnrv Seton Mek- 
RIUAN. Crown Svo., y. 6d. 



The Water opthe Wondrous Isles, 
Crown 8vo., 7J. 6d. 

The Well at thb World's End. s 

vols., Svo,, 28J. 
TheStort or THB Guttering Plain. 
which has been also called The Land 
of the Uving Men, or The Acre of 
the Undying. Square post Svo. , 51. 



Uorril (William)— coiAnuedL 

The Roots or the Mountains, 
wherein is lold somewhat of the Lives 
of the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, 
their Ndehbours, their Foemeo, and 
their FelTows-in-Arms. WritlFo in 
Prose and Verse. Square crown 

A Talk or th» House or the Wolp- 
IHCS, and all the Kindreds of the 
Mark. Written in Prose and Verse. 
Square crown Svo. , 6;. 

A DsEAu OF John Baix, ahd a 



XTewman (Cabdinal). 
Loss AMD Gain ; The Story of a Con- 
vert. CrownBvo. Cabinet Edition, 



PhllUppa-Wolley.— Snap; a Legend 
of the Lone Moonlain. By C. Paii^ 
LiFPS-WtM.LET. With 13 lUustralioos. 



XtaymoiLd. (Walter). 
Two Men o' Mendip. Cr. Svo., 6t. 

No Soul Above Monbt, Cr. 8vo.,6(. 

Rea:der.— Priestess and Queek : a. 

Tale of the White Race of Mexico; 
being the Adventures oF Ignigene and 
her Twentysii Fair Maidens. By 
Emily E. Reader. Illustrated bf 
EuiLY K. Reader. Crown Svo., &>. 

Sevrell (Elizaretb M.). 

AGlimpseoflheWorld. Amy Herbert. 
Laneton Parsonage; *" " " 

Margaret Percival 
Katharine Asbton. 
The Earl's Daughter. 
The Experience of Life. 



j,M.e; 



Oeve Hall. 
Gextnide. 
Home Life, 
After Life. 
Ursula. Ivors. 



1, cloth plaii 
i, gilt edges. 
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SamerrUIe and Boss.— Somb £x- 

PKRIBNCBS OF AN IKISH R.M. By 

E. CE. SouERViLLB and Mabtin Rosl. 
With 31 niustratioiu by £. (E. SOUBK- 
viixs. Crown Bvo., 6s. 



I. 6d. 

SterenBoii (Robskt Louie). 
The Stranob Casb or Ds. Jbktu. 
AND Mr. Hyde. Fcp. 8yo., u. 
sewed, u. 6d, cloth. 

The Stbancb Case or Di. Jbkvll 

AMD Mr. Hyde; wilhOibetFablu. 
Crown 8vo. . 31. f>d. 
More New Akabian Nights— The 

DTNAMITSK. By ROBBBT LOUIS 

Stevenson and Fahnt Van de 
Geut Stevenson. Crown Bvo., 
3f.6d. 
Thb Wrong Bos. % Robert Louis 
Stevbnson BDd Lloyd Osbouenk. 

Crowti Svo. , 31. 6d. 

8attaer> — Lat Down Your Arks 

(DU Waglm Nitdtt): The Aulobio- 
graphy of Martha TiUing. By Bertha 
VON SltTTNEB. Translated by T. 
HoLKEa. Crown Svo., is. 6d. 
Taylor, — Earlt Italian Lovb- 

StokikS. Taken from the Originals by 

UnaTavlor. With 13 Illustrationa l^ 

HBHR7 J. FoRO. Crown 4ta, i^. net. 
Trollop e (Antuoht). 

The Wakden, Cr, Bvo.. u. 6rf. 

Barchbster Towers, Cr. 8yo.,i/. 6rfl 
Walford (L, B,). 

The Intruders. Crown Sva, 61. 

Lbddy Marget. Crown 8vo.. at. 6d, 

IvaKildare: a Matrimonial Problem. 
Crown Svo. , 61. 

Mr, SuiTH : a Part of hi3 Life. Crown 
Svo., 21. 6d. 

The BabVs Granbmotmee. Crown 



Walford (L. a).— cnHAnKof. 
Pauline. Crown Bva, ai. 6d. 
Dick Nethbrbv. Crown Bvo., ai. 6d. 
The HlsTOSr 0> a Week. Crown 

Sva . u. &£ 
AStifr-neckkd Generation, Crown 

Nah, and other Stories. Ci.Svo., si.Gi. 
The Mischief or Monica. Crown 

Bvo. , ai, M. 
The One Good GinsT. Cr. Svo. , 31. 64. 
'Flouchbd,' and other Stories. Crown 

Svo., u. 6.1. 
The MatcuhakKK. Cr, Svo., ai. 6d. 

Ward,— One Poor Scruple. By Mn. 
WlLMlD Ward. Crown Svo., 61. 

WatBOD.— Racihq AMD 'Cbasino : a 
Volume of Sporting Stories, By 
Alfred E. T. Watson, Editor of 

tbe ' Badminton Magaune '■ With iG 
Plates and 36 Illostialions in tbe Text. 
Crown Svo., 71, 6d. 
WeTmaiL {Stamlet). 
The House of the Wolf. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. Bvo., 



The Red Cockade. Wit b Frontispiece 

and Vignette. Cr. Bva.dj. 
Shbewsbukt. With 24 Illustrations by 

Claude Shbpperson. Cr. Svo., 61. 
Whisliaw (Fred.). 
ABoYAR oftheTblrkible: a Romance 
of tbe Court of Ivan tbe Cruel, First 
Tiai of Russia. With la Illustrations 
by H. G. Massbv, A.R.E. Cr.Svo,, 



Woodo.— Weeping Fbhey. and other 
Stories. By Makqarbt L. Woods, 
Author of 'A Village Tragedy". Crown 

Popular Boienoe (Natural HlBtory, Ac). 

Beddard. — The Structure ano Butler,— Our Housbhold Insects. 

Classification OF Birds. By Frank An Account of the Insect-Pests found 

E. Beddard, M.A., F.R.S.. Prosector in Dwelling- Houses. By Edward 

and Vice-Secretary of the Zoological A, Butler, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). 

Society of London. With 25a Illuslra- With 113 lUiutrations. Crown Svo., 

tions. Svo., ai^neL ji.&Jl 
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Popular Science (Mataral History, Ao.). 



Fumeaux (W.)- 

The Outdoor World; orpTheVouni 

Colleclor's Handbook. Wilh i 

Plaies {16 of which are coloured 

in the Teii 



Crow 



... 7'- ^■ 



Proctor (Ric 

Light ScrENCs tOK Leisurb Hours. 
Familiar Essays on Scienlilic Subjecu. 
3 vols. Crown Bvo., Sf. each. Vol.1., 
Cheap edition, Crown Bvo., jj. 6d. 

Rough Wavs madk Smooth. Fami- 
liar, Efisayi on Sdentific Subjects. 



lions in the Text. Ci 
Hartwtg (Dr. Gkorgs). 
The Ska and its Living Wonders. 

Wilh 13 Plaies and 303 Woodcuts. 

8vo„ 7(. net. 
The Tropjcal World, With 8 Plaies 

and 173 Woodcuis. Svo., 71, net. 
The Polar World. Wilh 3 Maps, 8 

Plaies and 85 Woodcuts, 8vo.,7J.nel. 
The Subtebbanean World. Witb 

sMapsandSo Woodi 



The a 



L World. With Map, 8 

Plates and 60 Woodculs. Svo. , 71. net. 
Heroes OP THE POLAK World. With 

19 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., as. 
Wonders of the Tropical Forests. 

With 40 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ai. 
Workers under tbf Ground, With 

29 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., at. 
Marvels over our Heads, Wilh 39 

Illustrations, Crown 8"o., ai. 
Sea Monsters and Sea Birds. With 

75 llluslrations. Crown 8vo., ai. 6rf. 

f> ^ Deep. With 117 

- M, 



llluslrations. 


Crown 8vo„ a, 
D Earthquake 

IS. Crown Svo. 


Wilh 66 !Uu 


[rations. Cro. 



Helmholtz. — Popular Leittures 
Scientific Subjects. By Hemm^ 
VON Helmholtj. Wilh 68 Woodci 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. , 3/. 6d. each. 
Hudeon fW. H.), 
British Birds. Wilh a Chapier 
Striicttire and Clossi Rcation by Fr A 
E. Beddard, F.R,S. Wilh 16 Plaies 
" " Pd), and 



10 IIlusi 



by K. B. Lodge. 8vo,, is 



Crown 



,;■-■,£,; 



L Proctor, 
tER and E Clodd. Cr. Svo, . 51. bd. 

Leisure Readings. By R, A. Proc- 
tor, E Clodd, A. Wilson, T, 
Foster, and A. C Raniard. Cr. 
Svo., 3J. dd. 

•.• For Mr, Proclor's olhtr ieeks see 
38, and Meiiri. Longmans &• Co.'l 

itahpa of Smntific Works. 

Stanley.— A Familiar Histori of 

Birds. By E. Stanley, D.D., for- 
merly Bishop of Norwich. Wilh 160 
llluslrations. Crown 8vo. , y. 6d. 
Wood (Rev. J. G.). 
Howes without Hands : a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitation of Animals, 
t:lassed according to Ihe Principle of 
Conslmction. With 140 lllusiralions. 

Insects at Home . a. Popular Account 
of Brilish Insects, their Structiit^ 
Habits and Transformations. With 
700 Illustrations. 8vo.. 71. net. 

Out of Doors ; a Selection of Origi- 
nal Articles on Practical Natural 
With II - 






. 6d. 



Strange Dwellings : 



a Description 
of Animals, 
abridged from ' Homes without 

8vo-, y. 6d. 

Petland Revisited. With 33 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo„ 3J. 6d. 

Bird Life of the Bible. With 3a 
Illustrations. ' 

Wonderful Ne 
tions. Crown 

z3 llluslrations 

Wild Animals < 

ag llluslrations 
Domestic Anii 

Wilh 33 Illustn 
The Branch 

Illustrations. 

Social Ha bit a 
Nests. With 



.Gotit^le 
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Works of Befereiifie. 



,N Encvclop«dia of Archi- 
By Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A. 
lUusiraled wil& more thaa iioo Engrav- 
ings on Wood. Revised (iBSe), witli 
Alieraiions md Considenblc Addi- 
lions by WvATT PapwokTH. Bvo., 

Maunder (Samuel). 
BiograihicalTbbasukv. WiibSup- 
pleroeni brouehl down V> 18B9. By 
Rev. James Wood. Fcp. Bvo., 6j. 
Treasurv of Gsografht. Plmical, 
Historical, Deseripiive, and PoliiicaL 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plaies. Fep. 



THB TKBASUIY 0» BlBUt Kmow- 

LEDCiH. By the Rev^. Ayks, M.A. 

Witb J Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 

Woodcuts. Fcp. 8va, 6j, 
Treasury of Knowledge and 

LiBEARTOF Reference. Fcp, Svo., 

6j. 
Historical Tkeasury : Fcp. Svo., 61. , 



Buoklaiid,— Two Little Runaways. 

Adapled from tbe French of LOUCS 
DESNOYEK5, B); Jambs Bucklahd. 
With I TO lllusiratioos by Cecil Aldin. 

Crake (Rev. A. D.). 

Edwy THB Fair; or, the nret Chro- 
nicle ol'Escenduiie. Crown Svo., 21.61/. 

ALFGAKTHEDANE:or,theSecondCbro- 
Dicle or jGscendune. Cr. Svo. , at. bd. 

The Rival Heirs: being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of lEscendune, 
Crown 8to., bi. bd. 

The House of Walderne. A Tale 
of the Qoister and the Forest in the 
Days of the Barons' Wars, Crown 
8vo., ai. bd. 



Fcp. 8 



., &(. 



The Treasurv of Botany. Edited 
by J, LiHDLKY, F.R.S., and T. ' 
MOOBE, F,L,S. Wiih 374 Wood- 
cuts and ao Steel Plates. a vols. 

Roget.~THESAt;Birs 01 English Won lis 
AND Phrases. Classified and Ar- 
ranged'so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist ia Literary Composi- 
tion, By Peter Mark Roget, m,D,, 

F.R.S. Recomposed Ihroughoui, en- 
larged and improved, partly from the 
Author's Notes and with a full Index, 
by the Author's Son, John Lewis 
ROGET, Crown 8vo.. loi. &f. 
Willioh.— Populae Tables for giving 
information for ascertaining the value of 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Pro- 
perty, the Public Funds. Ac. By 
Charles M. Wiluch. Edited by H. 
Bbncb Jonbs. Crown 8vo., lof. bd. 

a Books. 

Lang (Andrew)— Edited 
Thb Blub Fairy Book, 



With 131 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., &r. 
The Red Fairy Book, vnih 10. 
Illiistiations, Crown Svo,, 61, 

Thb Grbbn Fairy Book. With 91 

lllustr»tions. Crown 8vo., 61. 



With 61 Illustra' 



Thb Pikk Fairy Book. With 67 

Illustraiiona. Crown 8vo,, di. 
The Blub Poetry Book. Witb 100 

Illustrations, Crown Svo., bs. 
The Blub Poetry Book. School 

Edition, witbotu Illustrations, Fcp. 

Svo,. ai. bd. 
The Thub Story Book. With 66 

Illustrations. Crown Bvo., 61, 
The Red True Story Book. With 

100 Illustrations. Crown Svo,, bi. 
The Animal Story Book, With 

67 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 61. 
Thb Red Book of Animal Stories. 

With 65 Illustrations. Cr. Bvo,, 61. 
The Arabian Nights Entebtain- 
"■■th66!lluslratbns. Crown 



•o.,fa. 
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Childran'B Bookl — amtinued. 
Meade (L. T.). 
Daddt's Hot. With 8 UlustratiODS. 

Crown Sva, 31. 6d. 
Deb AND THE Duchess. With7ll1us- 

tnlions. Crown Svo. , jt , 6d. 
Thb Bbrbsfokd Prize. With 7 lUus- 

lions. Ciown Bvo. , y. 6d. 
The House of Surprisbs, . With 6 

Illusirations. Crown Bvo., 31. 6rf. 



Praeger (Rosamond). 

Bold Babes r Heclor, Hoaoria and 
Alisander. A Story in Pictures. Willi 
24 Coloured Plates and 94 Oullitie 
Pictures, Oblong 4to., 31. 6d. 
The FtniTHER Dolngs of the Three 
Bold Babes. With 04 Coloured 
Plats and 14 Outline Pictures. Ob- 
long 4I0., 31. 6d. 



CbOwN Bvo. y. ( 
Iraold'i (St» Edwin) Baal and Luds. 

With 71 Illustrations. 31. 6d. 
Bkjahotl (W.) Blttfraphlnd gtndlu. 



Bs««tUit'i(V.)1 
Bafebot'i (W.) Utentr; fltqdtu. V 
Portrait. 3 voK 31. 6rf. each. 



Baker'! (BIr S. W.) Blfle and Haand In 

Gejlon. Witb 6 lUostiations, 31, 6d. 
BaFlng-ODuId'i(BsT. g.)C(iFloi» Hrtbi 

of the Middle AjM. 31. 6d. 
Bartnj-Gauld'i (Bbt. B.) Origin and 

DaTelopment at Balltlaai Belief. 3 

vote. 31. Sd. eacb. 
Beeker^ (W. A.) flallui : oc, Roman 

Scenesin (be Timeof Augustus. Witb 

Beoker'((V. A.) Charlelei : or, lllustra- 
lions of the ftivateLtfeof the Ancient 
Greeks. Witb a6 Illustrations, ji.erf. 

Bent^ (J. T.) The BalnMI Cltlai of Ma- 
■honKland, With 117 illustrations. 
31. 6J. 



Upton (Florence K., and Bertha). 

Tas AnvBNTtntBS of Two DtrTCB 

Dolls and a ' Golliwogo '. With 

31 Coloured Plates and numerous 

Illustrations in the Text Oblong 

The Oolliwocg's Bicvclb Club. 
Witb 31 Coloured Plates and 
numeroos lUaslratiaDS in the Ten. 
Oblong 4ta, 61. 

The GoLLivroGG at the Seaside. 

With 31 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illuatralions in the Text. 
Oblong 4ta , 61. 
Thb GoLLiwoco in War. with 31 

Coloured Plates. Oblong 410., 61. 

The Vece-Meh's Revenge. With 31 
Coloured Plates and numerous lUus- 
tratioas in Ibe T«it Oblong 410., 6k 



Wmxj. 

t. EACH VOLintE. 

BMsny'i (l«dr) R Yora^ 1b tlM ' Su 

b«am '. Witb £6 TQustraliona. jt. 6d 
ChnnhUl'i (W. B.) The Btar; «t the 

Malakand Field Force, 1897. With 6 

Maps and Plans, 31. f,d. 
Olodd'i (E.) Btoijt of GreaUan : a Plain 

Account of Evolutioti. With 77 Illus- 
trations. 31. 6d. 
Oonrbeare (Bst. W. J.) and Haw*on*B 

Oferr BeT. i. B.) Ufa and EpliUei of 

BtPauL Wilh46 Illustrations. 31.6* 
Doajairi(L.)BeUanUl;aNoveL 3S.61I. 
Daila-s(l.CanBn)Mle>l]ClaFke. ATale 

of Monmouth's Rebellion. With ro 

IlluslralioDS. 31. 6d. 
Dejla's (I, Canan) The Gaptain e[ tha 

Poleslar, and other Tales. 31. 6d. 
Doyle's (A. Oonan) Tha Bstnfasi : A 

Tale of the Huguenoti. With 35 

Illustrations. 31, 6d. 
DoFle'i (A. Oonan) Tha Starfc Manro 

Letters, jj. &£ 
FNuda'l (J. A.) The Bliterr of En^and, 

from the Fall of Woteey to the Defeat 

of Ibe Spanish Annada. la voU- 

3J. firf. each. 
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The SilveF lAhraxy—coniinued. 

H*Mud'l (H. B.) Juu Huta. With 

20 lllustrationi. 31. 6A 
HftUud (K. B.) uid L«nf ■ (1.) Till 

Warld'iDailra. Wilh97lllus. 31. 6d. 
HuM'i (Bt«1) Ib ths Ckranliiax Wmdi, 

kn£t otliar Etoilu. 31, 6>£ 
Hdmholti*! (Harmannian) Fapulu Lio- 

tDTM on BclanUflo BntiJaGti. Wilh 68 

lllustrtilioiu. a vols. 31. 6^. each. 
HoraDBf I (B. W,) Tha UDblddin Ouwt 

HonlU'i (W.) SlilCii to BaiDarkabla 
PlM>«L WithBoIlluBiraiions. 3J.6rf. 

JatI«rlai'(B.)Th*BtonratlIjH*ut: Mv 

Autobiography. Wilh PoitraiL 31. 6d. 

Fisid ud Hiiiaom. 



Fnuda'* (J. AJ Iha EnfUih 

3 vols. loT. 6d. 
FMDdi'a {J. 1.) The DliorM otOaUMTlna 

oTlnjon. v. 61^. 
ProBda'a (J. I.) Tba Spuilib StoiT 

tha kriiiadft,and other Essays. 31. t 
Fronda->(J. A.) fihort Btadlu OD ara«t 

Subjsati. 4 vols. 31. bd, each. 
Fionda'a (J. A.) Ocauia, or Bngland 

and Bu OoloDlBi. With g Illustra- 
tions. 31. 6rf. 
FiOBda'i (J. 1.) Tha CoonsU «f Tnnt. 

«. 6d. 
rroDda*B (J. L] Tha Uta and Lattan 

of Bnumoi. 31. 6<JL 
Froada'* (J. 1.) Thomaa Cailjla: a 

HistoiT of his Life. 

"795-1835- a vols. 7J. 

1B34-1681. avoK 7s. 
Fraadi>i(J.I.)CMar:aSketch. y.id. 
FroDdal (J. i.) Tha Tao Chlsb of Ddd- 

boji aa Irish Romance of Ibe Last 

Century. 31. 6d. 
Qlalf a (BaT. 0. B.) Uta at tha Doha ol 

WaUlDtftoB. With Portrait. 31. 6d. 
Qravtlla'a (0. 0. F.) Jonnial of tbi 

BaUna of KIM OaoKa IV. 

William IV., and Quaan ~ 

8 vols, 31. 6^, each. 
Hatfard'a (H. B.) Eha i A History of 

Adventure. With 3a Illustrations. 

HsMaM'a (a. B.) Alias Qnataimaln. 

Wilh ao Illustrations. 3;. 6d. 
BaMard'a (H. B.) Oolonal Qnaritah, 

V. C. : a Tale of Country Lift With 

Frontispiece and Vignette. 31. 6d. 
HsMard'> (H. B.) aupatra. With 

Illustrations. 31. 6d. 
Battard's [H. B.) Brio Brightayab 

With 5r lUostralions. 3r. 6d. 
HaOard'a (H. B.) BaaCrlee. With 

Frontispiece and Vignette. 31. 6d. 
HaMard'a (H. BJ Allu'i WU*. With 

34 Illustrations. 3>. 6d. 
Hauard'i (H. B.) Heui of tha World. 

With IS lUustrations. 31. 6d. 
Ha^fud'a (H. B.) Hontaiuma*! Daufh- 

tar. With 35 Illustrations. 31. Gd. 
BaC^td'a (H. B.) Tha WItah'i Bead. 

With 16 Illustiations. 31. 6J. 
Botfard'i (fl. B.) Mr. ■eeaoD'a WUL 

Wilh 16 Illustrations. 31. (^. 
HaMard'i (H. B.) Rada tha Ul;. With 

33 Illiixtralions. 31. id. 
Ha(«trdt(H.B.)Da«ii. With 16 lUus- 

tralions. 31. 6d. 
|[M|ajn]1(B. B.)TkaPao[ila or the Hlit 

With 16 Illiistralions. 31. 6d. 



Janarlaa' 

With PoitraiL 

Jaffarlai' (B.) Bad D«ar. 17 Illu«. 31. dd. 

JaB»rlaa' (B.) Wood Hafo: a Fable. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by 
E. V. B. 3J. 6d. 

JoRarlai' (B>) Tha ToUara ef tha Flald. 
With Portrait from the Bust in Salis- 
bury Cathedral. 31. dd. 

Kaya (BIi J.) and MaUaaon'a (Oolanal) 
HIatery of tha Indlao HatlnT ot 
lUT-B. 6 vols. 31. 6d. each. 

Kiil(ht'a(E. F.)Tha Cnil aa ol tha • Alirta ■ : 
the Narrative of a Search for Treasure 
on (he Desert Island of Trinidad. 
With 9 Maps and 33 Illustrations, 
ji. bd. 

Kulfht'i (B. F.) Whan Thraa Emplraa 
Meal : a Nairalive of Recent Travel in 
Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baliistan, 
Gilgit. With a Map and 54 Illustra- 
tioDS, 31. 6d 

Knifhfi (B. F^ Tha 'Faloon' on tha 
Baltio : a Coaiting Voyage from 
Hammersmith to Cimeiihaeen in a 
Tbre<sTon Yacht, with Map and 



Illustrations and 4 Facsimile) of MSS. 

31. 6rf. 
Lang'i (A.) AnftlB^ Bkatohai. With 

ao Illustrations, 31. 6A 
Laof a {A.) Cnitom and Myth : Slodiet 

of Early Usage and Belief. 31. 6d. 
Lane** (A.) Cook Luia and Commoa- 

Banaa. 3r. 6d. 
Lanf i {A.} Tha Book of Diaama and 

Qholt*. 31. 6d. 
Lanfa (A.) A Konhof Fltai a Story of 

the Days of Joan of Arc, With 13 
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LanTa (A.) Kytb, Bltual, and KalitfoB. 
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Uu (J. l.)Mid OlotUTbuok'i ( W J.)B.C. 
ISn, il Rkmbla In Brltlib Calnmbls. 

Willi Maps and 75 lllusuations. 31. 6d. 
LeiaU-tMti' t^) Tka Olunllar 

D'Anriac 31. 6d. 
Maoaalay'i (Lord) OomplaU Wocha. 

'Albanj'EdLlion. Wilh la Porlraiia. 

la vols. 3J. 6d. eact. 
Mkcanlay'i (Lord) Eaaa^i and Layi ot 

koclaut Rema, etc Wilh Poilrait 

and 4 llluslratioos to tbe 'Lays'. 

31. «. 
Hadeodl (H. D.) Elamanta ol Buik- 

1B(. 31. dd. 
Harbot'i (Baroo d«) Ifemoln, Traot- 



lated 






ManhiDftu'i (J.C.) Hamoln ot Str ttmrj 

Uaytlocfe. v- ^' 
IiarlyaLa'B(D*an)HlitDr;~i)ItliaBeiDUii 

Dndar the Bmplra. 8 vols. 31. 6J. ea. 
■arrlroaD'a (H. B.) Flgtaain : a Tale of 

(be Indian Mutiny. 31. 6d. 
MIU1 (J. B.) FollCleal BMnamj. 31, 6^, 
HlU'a (J. a.) SyaUm or Lofo. 31. &f. 
HUner'a (dao.) Ovantry Piauursi : the 

Chronicle af a Year chiefly in a Gac- 



PrwttDT'i (B. 1.) Ihs Orba iraund Da. 

3s.6d. 
Praotor'a (R. A.) Iha Bapiuna of Haaiaa. 

31. 6«f, 
Pioctor'a (R. A.) LlfhC Belanaa for 

Laliura Houn. Fiisl Series. 31. &f, 
ProstOF'B <B. A.) The Moon. 31. &£ 
Pnotor-i (B. A.) Olhar Worldi than 



PnwCor'i (B. A.) O1 



n Space 



wilh tbe Infinitiea around us. -31. 6d. 

tnvtafn (R. A.) Otbar Suna than 
Onra. 31. 6d. 

PnwMr'a (B. A.) Rou^ Wa;a made 
Smooth. 3J. 6i. 

Praotor'a (B. A.) Pta&sant Waya In 
Boletioa. 31. 6d. 

Pmctor'a (S. A.) Hytha and Muvali 
of Aatronomy. y.ftd. 

PTOBtor't(R. A.)RatttTa Btndlei. 2i.6d. 

PwoCor-i(R.A.)Ulauraftaadln£a. By 
R. A. Proctor, Edward Clodu, 
Andrew Wit.soH, Thomas Foster, 
and A. C. Ranyabd. Wilb Illustra- 
tions. 31. 61^. 

BoauttrKHarta F.) A Shadov of Dants. 
y.td. 

Bmlth'a(B.Bai«orUi) Carthage and tha 
Gaithadnlai 



Sc 



, 6d. 



Stkulay'a (Blihop) Familiar Hlitory of 

Bird*. With 160 niiulrations. 31.6.^. 
Btephan'a (L.) The Playground of 

BuTOpa {Ths Alpa). Wilh 4 Illuslrs- 

tions. 31. &/. 
Stavanaon'i (B. L.) Th* Strang* Caae ot 

Dr. Jflkyll and Hr. Hyda; wilh other 

Fables. 31. bd. 
Btoianaon (B. L.) and Oihooma'i (LL) 

Th* Wrond Bu. 31. 6^. 
BMianaon (Bobt. Loulil and Btavenion'a 

(Fanny vandaOriroHoteHewKrablan 

Hlghta. — The Dynamiter. 31. 6d. 
Ir«v«Iyan'i(BlrO.O.) TbB Earl; KlaCory 

of Charlai Jamai Fox. 31. &f. 
Wayman'i (Btanley J.) Tha Hooio of 

the Wolfi a Romance, y. 6d. 
Wood'a (Rei. J. Q.) Patland Bavlaltod. 

Willi 33 Illusliations. 31. 6rf. 
Wood-a (Bai. J. 0.) SCranfa Dvalllnga. 

With 60 llluslralions. 31. 61^. 
Wood'! (Bey. J. GO Out of Dooia. With 

II Illuslratioos. 31. dd. 



Cookorj, Domestio Managemeot, &o. 



Ashby.— Health m the Nursbrt. 
By Henry ASHBY, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Physician to the Manchester Children's 
Hospital, and Lecturer on the Diseases 
of Children al the Owen] CollHre. 
With as iUusLraliotis. Cr. Svo., 31. td. 



Buokton.— Comfort anu Cleanli- 
ness : The Servant and Mistress 
s. Catiikrene M. 
t Illustrations, 
thrown avo., ai. 

Boll (Thomas, M.D.). 
Hints to Mothrbs on the Manage- 

THE Perioi> of Pregnancy. Fcew 
evo., II. 6d. I 
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Cookery, Domestio Management, SK.~cotttinuid. 

Bull (TnoUAS, M.D.)— twiftiBerf. 

Thb Maternal Management or 
N Health andDisease. 



De BaliB (Mr^). 
Cakes and CoNnccriOHS Jl la Mods. 

Fcp. 8vo., u, 6d. 
Dogs: ■ Manual for Amateurs. Fcp. 
8vo., IJ. 6d. 

Drkssbd Gahb and Poultbv "k LA 

Mode. Fcp. Svo, , u. dd. 
Dbe&sed Vegetables X la Mode. 

Fcp. avo., ij. 6rf. 
Drinks X ui Mous. Fcp, Gvo,, 11. Cd. 
Entries X la Mode. Fcp. Svo. , it. dd. 
FLoa A L Decorations. Fcp.8vo.,ij.W. 
Gardening X LA Mode. Fcp. Svo. 

Part 1. Vegetables, u. td. 

Pari II. Fruits, u. bd. 
National Viands X la Mode, Fcp. 

Svo., 11. 6d. 
NbW'Laid Eccs. Fcp. 8vo„ IS. 6d. 
OvsTERS X LA Mode. Fcp. Bvo., is.6d. 
Soi;ps and Dressed Fish X la Mode. 

Fcp. Bvo., II. 6rf. 

Savouries A laModb. Fcp,avo,.ij.&/. 
Puddings and Pastry \ la Mode. 
Fcp. ivo..v.6d. 



DeSiiliB(Mrs., 

Sweets and Supper Dishes X la 
Mode, Fcp. Bvo., u. 6d. 

TEMPTING DtSHES FOR SMALL IN- 
COMES. Fcp, 8vo„ IJ, (>d. 

WRlNltLES AND NOTIONS FOR EVBRI 

Household, Cr. Svo,, is. dd. 
Iiear.— Maigrs Cookbrt. By H, L. 

SiDNET Lear. i6mo,, oi, 
Mann.— Manual of the Principles 

OF Practical Cookekv, By E, E. 

Mann. Crown Bvo,, u. 
Poole.— Cooker V for the Diabetic 
By W. H, and Mrs, PoOLE, With 
Preface by Dr, Paw, Fcp. Bvo, , 21. 6rf 
Walker (Jane H,). 
A Book for Evekv Woman, 

Pari 1. The Management of Children 
in Health and out of Health, Cr. 
Bvo,, ai, 6d. 
Pan II, Woman in Health and out 
of Health. Crown Bvo, aj. 6d. 
A Handbi>ok for Mothers: being 
Simple Hints to Women on the 
Management of their Health during 
Pregnancy and Confinement, logelher 
with Plain Directions as to the Care 
of Infants. Cr. Bvo., 31. 6d. 



HiscaUaueouB and Crttioal Works. 



Armstrong. — Essays and Sketches. 

ByEDUUNDj,ABMSTI<ONa,Fcp.8vo,,5J. 
BaBehot.— Literary Studies, By 

WALTER BagehoT. With Portrait, 

3 vols. Crown Sva , 31. bd. each. 
Baring-Gould.— Curious Myths of 

THE Middle Ages, By Rev, S. 

Baking-Gould, Crown Svo., 31, hd. 
Baynes.- Shakespeabe Studies, and 

Other Essays, By the late Thomas 

Sfenci;ii Baynes, LL.B,, LL„D. 

With a Biographical Preface by Prof. 

Lewis Caupbelu Crown Bvo. . 71, fid. 

Boyd (A, K. H.) ('A.K3^B.'). 

And i« UISCELLANEOUS THEOLO- 
GICAL WORKS, p. 31. 

Autumn Hoi.ujays of a Country 
Parson, Crown Bvo,, y, dd. 

Commonplace Philosopher. Cr 



. Country 



Critical Essays 01 
Parson. Crown Svc 

East Coast Days and Mswobiks, 

Crown Bvo., 31, 6rf. 
Landscapes, Churches and Mora- 
Leisure Hours in Town, Crovra 



Boyd (A. K, H.) ('A.K:.H:b.'>- 

Lessons OF Middle Age, Cr,Bvo.,3i,6ii. 
Our Little Life. Two Series. Cr. 

Bvo. , 31. (>d. each, 
Oltk HomelvComedy; anoTragedv. 

Crown Svo, , 31. 6i, 
Recreations of a Country Parson. 

Three Series, Cr. Bvo., 31. 6d. each. 

Butler {Samuel). 
Erewhon, Cr. 8vo., v. 
The Fair Haven, A Work in Defence 

of the Miraculous Elemeni in our 

Lord's Ministry. Cr. Svo,, 71, 6rf. 
Life and Habit. An Essay after « 

Completer View of Evolution. Cr. 

Bvo,, 7J, 6rf, 
Evolution, Old and New. Cr. 8vo., 

loj. 6d. 



Poit4lo., ioi,&;. 
Luck, oh Conning, as the Main 

MeansofOhganic Modification? 

Cr. Bvo,. 71, 6d. 
Ex VoTO. An Account of the Sacro 

Monte or New Jerusalem at VaraJte- 

Pcsia. Crown Svo,, lai. W. 
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